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Meet  the  Author  . . . 

Rather  than  give  a list  of  where  I was  and  what  I was  doing  for  the  past 
68  years  to  somebody  else  so  that  they  could  introduce  me,  I decided  to 
drop  the  pretensions  and  do  it  myself. 

It  was  December  21,1 926, 4 days  before  Christmas,  and  someone  was 
running  through  our  house  asking  someone  else  to  make  some  hot  water. 
An  hour  later,  I was  born — William  Herman  Kloidt.  Dad  liked  Germany, 
and  he  named  me  after  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Being  more  American, 
“Henry”  would  have  been  O.K.  with  me.  I was  the  last  of  eight,  and  lucky 
that  they  didn’t  name  me  “Enough.”  Being  the  last  of  a large  family  is  a 
real  pill.  I even  had  to  “babysit”  my  own  nephews  and  nieces  before  I 
became  a teenager!  I attended  Cherry  Street  School.  While  in  grade 
school,  I engaged  in  “child  labor”  at  the  brewery,  and  in  high  school,  I 
worked  part  time  for  Harvey  Miller  - Plumbing,  U.S.  Lock  and  Hardware, 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  and  Russ  Kauffman,  Contractor.  From  here, 
I went  into  the  Army  Engineers,  where  we  built  air  fields  and  hospitals.  We 
also  left  “peep  holes”  in  the  nurses’  shower  rooms.  Every  man  - Jack  born 
in  the  U.S.  of  A should  be  directed  to  a schedule  like  this  before  they  even 
think  about  a career.  This  will  get  you  tired,  dirty,  and  hungry,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  you  more  appreciative  of  a bar  of  soap,  a clean  bed,  and 
a bowl  of  soup. 

After  the  war,  I spent  about  four  years  in  construction  and  at  the  same 
time  became  active  in  the  American  Legion  Honor  Guard,  which  served 
at  military  functions  related  to  World  War  II.  I also  served  as  finance 
officer  to  the  American  Legion  for  a short  time,  and  I received  a life 
membership  to  the  Shawnee  Fire  Co.  for  supervising  the  construction  of 
a building  for  the  marching  club.  In  1950  I joined  the  engineering 
department  at  Grinnell  Corporation,  which  was  involved  in  massive 
expansions  at  that  time.  My  first  tour  or  duty  at  Grinnell  lasted  until  1 959, 
and  during  that  time  I served  as  secretary  to  the  area  Jaycees,  Board  of 
Directors,  Columbia  Lions  Club,  and  Secretary  to  the  Columbia  Boro 
Planning  Commission.  I also  was  co-founder  of  Junior  Achievement  in 
Columbia,  and  served  for  two  years  on  that  project.  I was  also  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Columbia  Area  Civil  Defense 
Team. 
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In  1959  I did  a short  tour  of  engineering  duty  with  Pennsylvania 
Malleable  Iron  Corporation,  and  then  joined  the  Howmet  Corporation  in 
early  1961 . While  there,  I served  as  plant  engineer,  manager  of  engineer- 
ing, and  plant  manager.  At  this  time,  Howmet,  like  Grinnell,  was 
experiencing  a gigantic  expansion  period.  In  1969 1 returned  to  Grinnell 
for  a second  tour  of  duty  as  manager  of  engineering,  assistant  plant 
manager,  and  plant  manager.  Grinnell  was  in  the  third  phase  of  expansion 
and  modernization  at  the  time.  During  this  period,  I served  as  president  of 
the  Columbia  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Lancaster  Manufacturers  Association,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Columbia  Hospital,  and  Secretary  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Columbia  Hospital. 

In  1973  I “helped”  Betty  get  started  into  the  flower  business,  and 
during  late  1974  I joined  the  Colonial  Metals  Co.  as  chief  engineer  and 
plant  manager.  While  at  Colonial  I started  a long  career  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  including  three  terms  on  the  pastor’ s advisory  board,  two  terms  on 
the  school  board,  and  committee  chairmanships  for  building  a new  rectory, 
expanding  the  school,  and  various  fund  drives,  land  acquisitions,  and 
finance  projects. 

In  1977  I returned  to  Howmet  for  my  second  tour  of  duty,  where  I 
became  manager  of  Energy,  Environmental  Affairs,  Security,  and  Safety. 
While  at  Howmet  I was  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Committee  for  the  Aluminum  Association,  Washington  D.C.  The 
Aluminum  industry  is  the  largest  consumer  of  energy  per  pound  of  product 
produced  in  the  United  States.  This  was  one  of  my  finest  lifetime 
experiences.  During  this  period  of  time  I served  on  the  board  of  managers 
at  the  Columbia  Water  Co.  and  the  Boro  of  Columbia  Wastewater 
Authority.  I retired  from  Howmet  (Alumax)  in  1988  and  joined  Betty  in 
the  flower  shop  as  a delivery  person.  After  18  years,  we  sold  the  flower 
business  to  Royers  and  retired  in  1992.  After  all  that,  we  were  not  only, 
retired  but  plenty-tired.  I suppose  this  long  list  of  events  and  happenings 
does  qualify  a person  to  write  a book  about  Columbia.  My  current 
affiliations  are  VFW  - Life  Member;  Catholic  War  Vets;  Knights  of 
Columbus  - Life  Member;  Columbia  Elks  Club;  Holy  Trinity  Church; 
Holy  Name  Society;  and  Shawnee  Fire  Company  - Life  Member.  Thanks 
for  the  handshake,  and  I am  happy  to  meet  you ! 
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Dedication 

The  family  is  the  ultimate,  supreme  plan  for  the  eternal  continuation 
of  mankind.  Contrary  to  belief,  it  is  not  a plan  devised  by  humans,  but 
rather  a human  instinct  which  we  used  even  before  we  had  developed  to 
reason.  It  began  probably  in  the  caves,  where  the  greater  strength  and  size 
of  man  caused  him  to  protect,  to  hunt,  to  feed,  to  shelter,  and  to  clothe.  The 
women,  smaller,  more  tender  and  loving,  and  equipped  biologically  with 
the  reproductive  apparatus,  took  on,  by  instinct,  the  task  of  birthing, 
nursing,  feeding,  cleaning,  teaching,  and  loving.  These  self-assigned 
tasks,  again  by  instinct,  were  not  something  that  could  be  decided  by 
drawing  straws,  flipping  a coin,  or  playing  the  lottery,  or,  for  that  matter, 
be  legislated  by  a politically  correct  congress.  They  are  a part  of  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  they  work  so  smoothly  and 
effectively.  Later  the  development  of  a mentality  took  us  out  of  the  caves 
and  into  man-made  shelters,  where  eventually  we  bought  a comfortable 
home,  a “family”  car,  took  the  kids  to  their  sports  events,  rode  out  to 
McDonalds,  gave  them  an  education,  stood  at  their  marriage,  saw  their 
kids  baptized,  and  started  all  over  again.  I don’t  care  what  “Murphy 
Brown”  says.  Dan  Quayle  had  it  right.  “Family”  is  the  very  jewel  of 
existence. 

And  so  I salute  my  family,  and  I dedicate  this  book  to  them.  To  Betty, 
who  first  conceived  Bill  Jr.  and  Mary  Louise,  to  Donna,  who  then 
conceived  Gretchen  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  Mary  Louise,  wife  of  Bill 
Meyers  II,  who  conceived  Billy  Meyers  III.  Families  are  indeed  some- 
thing to  live  for  and,  if  necessary,  something  to  die  for.  And  so  I salute  and 
dedicate  this  book  to  my  family,  your  family,  and  everybody’s  family, 
wherever  they  may  be.  Family-oriented  people  are  not  a minority,  and  they 
will  overcome  the  modern  concept  that  “family”  is  a thing  of  the  past.  If 
“family”  does  not  persist  neither  will  mankind. 
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Preface 

Just  as  I was  settling  down  to  the  joys  of  retirement,  I got  this  crazy 
notion  to  write  a book!  Why  me?  I retired  from  Alumax  in  1988,andBetty 
closed  the  flower  shop  in  1 992,  and  it  took  me  all  of  this  time  to  realize  that 
you  can  relax  and  enjoy  if  you  really  put  your  head  to  it.  So  why  become 
involved  again?  Let  me  ‘splain. 

I have  been  so  intrigued  and  enchanted  by  life  in  Columbia  that  I very 
often  felt  that  the  story  should  be  told,  sort  of  like  Columbia  writing  its  own 
autobiography.  As  this  obviously  cannot  be  done,  I assigned  myself  as  a 
one-man  committee  to  do  the  job.  While  this  may  seem  to  be  presumptu- 
ous, I did  it,  and  I’ m stuck  with  it!  But  there’ s more.  I really  had  fun  doing 
this.  Forcing  myself  to  recall  these  wonderful  memories  has  brought  back 
a feeling  of  vitality  and  happiness  that  I had  been  searching  for  and  thought 
was  gone  forever. 

I expect  no  monetary  reward  for  writing  this  book.  In  fact,  I predict 
a loss.  It’s  not  very  likely  that  “outsiders”  will  be  interested  in  reading 
about  Columbia,  and  Columbia  itself  isn’t  big  enough  to  carry  the  cost  of 
publishing  a book.  I don’t  care!  What  I expect  of  all  this  is  that  folks  that 
read  this  book  who  were  “around  when  I was  around”  will  feel  a warm 
glow  of  sweet  nostalgia.  I’m  hoping  that  folks  who  came  later  on  will 
become  intrigued  as  they  read  about  the  way  the  town  used  to  be.  If  this 
happens,  and  just  a few  of  these  people  walk  up  and  say,  “I  read  it  and  I 
liked  it,”  then  this  will  be  the  “frosting  on  the  cake.”  You  should  also  know 
that  through  the  fun  I had  in  doing  this,  I already  ate  the  cake. 

I should  tell  you  that  in  retirement  you  get  to  be  a tad  lazy,  and  I did 
not  work  my  butt  off  to  produce  this  book.  There  were  no  long  hours  of 
research  to  be  precise,  or  to  dig  up  information  to  use  as  filler.  Everything 
flowed  from  memory.  I never  got  up  out  of  the  chair.  Further  to  this,  I like 
statistical  analysis!  This  is  a rather  neat  little  short  cut  way  to  develop 
information  which  would  ordinarily  be  too  time-consuming  to  justify  their 
use  for  some  given  occasions.  Here  is  one  such  analysis,  for  example. 

Clyde  Kraft  once  told  me  there  are  about  150  deaths  per  year  in 
Columbia.  Given  an  equal  number  of  births,  and  balanced  by  an  equal 
number  of  people  leaving  and  people  entering,  the  population  of  Columbia 
has  remained  steady  between  10  and  12  thousand  over  the  past  60  years. 
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With  the  average  lifespan  now  running  close  to  eighty  years,  we  see  a 
group  of  approximately  150  people  with  great  measures  of  commonality 
running  through  the  lifecycle  of  our  community  in  an  endless  parade, 
beginning  and  ending  again  once  every  80  years.  Each  of  us  belongs  to  a 
group  of  1 50  people  or  so  who  have  a lot  in  common.  Each  of  us  was  born 
in  the  same  year!  We  went  to  school  together.  We  graduated  together  (if 
the  number  150  does  not  fit  in  with  the  80  or  90  that  graduate  from 
Columbia  High,  please  add  in  the  drop  outs  and  the  many  kids  who 
graduate  from  Lancaster  Catholic  High). 

Anyway,  those  of  us  who  have  this  common  thread  may  have  cause 
to  shed  a few  emotional  tears.  Surely  we  all  remember  the  kid  in  grade 
school  who  always  had  a runny  nose,  or  the  one  who  always  talked  back 
to  the  teacher.  We  remember  the  dumb  kinds,  the  smart  kids,  the  nice  kids, 
and  the  bad  kids.  We  remember  the  class  play  and  the  yearbook.  We 
remember  pep  meetings,  athletic  events,  and  the  dances.  Then  there  was 
the  wedding  day,  kids,  and  careers.  It’s  funny  how  those  who  succeeded 
always  seemed  to  defy  logic.  After  kids  grew  up,  we  became  involved 
again.  Maybe  golf  or  bowling.  Maybe  self-improvement.  After  all  of  this, 
retirement,  a short  reward,  and  back  to  God.  This  is  our  cycle,  each  in 
approximate  groups  of  1 50  at  a time.  To  widen  this  a tad,  we  could  say  that 
we  can  retain  commonality  with  people  who  are  five  years  younger  and 
five  years  older  than  ourselves.  This  reduces  the  natural  order  of  life  cycles 
from  about  80  to  10.  This  also  softens  the  tasks  of  writing  about 
Columbia’s  past. 

Looking  at  the  passing  parade  of  people  in  this  light,  it  is  easy  to  see 
exactly  what  a community  must  provide  to  maintain  a happy,  healthy,  and 
contented  population  within.  This  means  good  schools,  churches,  and 
recreation  centers.  This  requires  strong  industry  which  produces  jobs  and 
services.  This  requires  a culture,  volunteerism,  and  people  with  character, 
pride,  and  ambition.  Mix  in  hard  work,  a saving  attitude,  a little  sacrifice, 
and  community  spirit,  and  the  bottom  line  becomes  Columbia,  the  Gem. 
So  read  on!  I predict  that  you  will  see  and  feel  all  of  the  above.  When 
you’ ve  finished,  I hope  that  you  will  feel  as  I do  that  the  old  “nothing  to  do” 
routine  was  a fraud  and  a myth.  In  my  book  (pun),  Columbia  always  had 
more  to  offer  than  there  were  takers. 
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If  you  ever  need  a “quick  and  dirty”  assessment  of  a town,  just  look 
at  the  skyline ! It  is  usually  an  interesting  revelation.  If  you  concentrate  on 
it,  it  will  speak  to  you.  Locally,  our  skyline  begins  in  the  west  with  Chiques 
Rock,  a breathtaking  monument  to  an  earlier  age,  another  culture.  It  ends 
on  the  east  side  with  the  green  and  lush  river  hills,  another  almost 
indescribable  gift  of  nature.  In  between  lies  the  town  of  Columbia.  It 
reveals  the  rooftops  of  dwellings,  smoke  stacks,  water  towers,  and  church 
steeples.  The  message  is  a simple  one.  The  people  who  live  here  work 
hard,  play  hard,  and  praise  God.  The  word  “Columbia”  is  a very  powerful 
word.  It  basically  represents  the  United  States,  the  discovery  of  America! 
Apparently,  the  folks  who  live  there  have  lived  up  to  their  name.  The 
skyline  told  me  so! 
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This  and  That 

In  earlier  years  The  Columbia  News  had  a “humor”  column  called  the 
“Office  Cat.”  The  theme  of  the  column  was  of  people  “telling”  on  people, 
mostly,  in  a harmless  way,  about  dumb  or  stupid  things  that  they  did,  or 
unimportant  events  that  would  have  preferred  to  have  been  kept  “secret.” 
After  many  years  of  running,  the  “Office  Cat”  became  a little  “stale,”  and 
Teedy  Astonreplacedit  with  a column  of  his  own  entitled  “This  and  That.” 
I liked  this  column  very  much!  When  I started  to  write  this  book,  I knew 
there  would  be  a pile  of  little  things  that  would  not  be  big  enough  to  rate 
a heading  in  the  index.  This  seems  to  be  a good  place  to  deposit  these 
good  but  after  thoughts,  and  I hope  Teedy  won’t  mind  my  borrowing 
his  column  title. 

To  begin  my  column  of  “This  and  That,”  and  while  we  have  him  here, 
let  stalk  about  Teedy  Aston  and  The  Columbia  News 

was  the  finest  instrument  of  community  knowledge  and  information  that 
Columbia  has  ever  had,  and  Teedy  Aston  was  its  finest  editor.  It  was  a sad 
day  when  The  Columbia  News  closed  its  doors.  Most  of  us  didn’t  realize 
what  we  had  until  it  was  gone.  And  with  Teedy,  you  could  have  it  either 
way.  If  you  wanted  to  report  an  incident  word  for  word  by  yourself,  he 
would  allow  you  to  do  it.  If  you  needed  someone  to  write  and  set  up  your 
article  from  your  notes,  Teedy  would  do  an  excellent  job.  Here  was  an 
instance  where  smaller  was  better.”  We  never  starved  for  news  when 
Teedy  and  his  staff  were  on  the  job. 

********** 

Thinking  about  writing  a book  has  its  concerns.  For  instance — I will 
have  to  handwrite  six  or  seven  hundred  pages  of  information.  Who  in  the 
world  will  be  able  to  read  my  scribbling  to  type  a script  for  the  printer?  My 
hen  scratching  is  atrocious.  Some  folks  say  I should  have  been  a doctor,' 
at  least  to  write  and  sign  prescriptions.  I don’ t believe  doctors  handwriting 
is  all  that  bad.  I think  this  is  all  part  of  their  training,  so  that  people  can’t 
forge  their  own  prescriptions.  I can’t  imagine  a doctor  signing  off  for  a 
winning  lottery  ticket  with  the  same  hen  scratching  he  places  on  a 
prescription.  During  my  long  career  in  industry  there  were  a total  of  seven 
secretaries  who  had  to  learn  how  to  read  my  writing.  I was  reported  by 
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many  to  be  a paper  tiger.  This  was  not  true,  but  I did  manage  to  generate 
a truckload  of  documents  over  the  span  of  45  years. 

The  first  one  to  come  up  against  my  scribbling  was  Minnie  Gerfin. 
Minnie  was  trained  in  business  school.  She  was  fast  and  accurate  and  had 
great  organizational  skills.  She  had  a large  sense  of  humor  but  did  not  like 
“bull.”  She  would  call  you  out  if  you  needed  it. 

Helen  Shank  worked  for  me  in  my  first  management  job  at  Howmet. 
Here  was  a real  pro.  Her  fine  clothes  and  personal  demeanor  made  the 
office  feel  like  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Going  back  to  Grinnell,  Mary  Lou  Reitzel  got  the  job  as  engineering 
department  secretary.  This  was  a tough  assignment  overrun  with  specs  and 
details.  She  handled  it  well.  She  had  a very  cohesive  manner  and  knew 
how  to  hold  things  together. 

Later,  as  plant  manager  of  Grinnell,  I graduated  to  Elva  Freeland.  I 
think  Elva  was  the  dominant  secretary  of  the  era.  Elva,  I believe,  finished 
up  at  Grinnell  with  50  years  of  service.  I knew  of  only  one  other  person 
who  had  50  years  at  Grinnell.  Most  of  the  50  years  were  given  as  secretary 
to  the  plant  manger.  The  only  other  secretary  to  hold  this  position  was  Elva 
Messer  Shortledge.  The  long  tenure,  plus  the  native  ability  was  equal  to, 
as  I said  before,  the  dominant  secretary  of  the  era.  Lord  only  knows  how 
far  she  may  have  gone  at  Armstrong,  R.C.A.,  Hamilton  Watch,  etc.  It  was 
on  my  watch,  and  under  my  direction,  that  Elva  was  promoted  to  “Execu- 
tive Secretary,”  a position  which  she  richly  deserved. 

Janice  Rogers  was  my  next  “encounter”  with  a “sec.”  This  was  when 
I returned  to  Howmet  the  second  time  after  being  at  Grinnell  for  the  second 
time!  Janice  had  formal  training  and  was  very  good  on  the  job.  Our 
meeting  was  rather  hilarious.  One  day  I had  on  a green  suit,  green  shirt  and 
tie,  etc.  It  they  had  sold  green  shoes  I would  have  had  them  on  too. 
Anyway,  when  Janice  saw  me,  she  proclaimed — Holy  Cow! — Here 
comes  the  Jolly  Green  Giant ! She  started  to  mutter  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  “slipped  out.”  She  was  amazed  to  find  that  I was  not  “indignant”  but 
rather  amused.  This  was  a really  tough  era  on  secretaries  because 
electronic  devices  such  as  the  word  processor  were  just  coming  on  board. 
In  addition  to  this  I was  able  to  show  Janice  some  filing  techniques  which 
I had  learned  from  Minnie  Gerfin  while  at  Grinnell.  This  goes  to  show  how 
the  seeds  of  ideas  are  blown  on  the  wind. 
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In  addition  to  Jolly  Green  Giant,  Rogers  came  up  with  a good 
nickname  for  me.  It  was  about  the  time  when  Stalag  13  was  making  first 
runs,  and  my  scribbling  of  Kloidt  looked  a little  like  Klink— close 
enough— huh?  Anyway,  she  insisted  that  my  Germanic  features  re- 
sembled the  colonel’s,  so  I became  Colonel  Klink  on  the  spot.  I liked  the 
name  so  much  that  I adopted  it  as  a personal  monikker.  Thanks  Rogers! 

During  my  four  years  at  Colonial  Metals  Linda  Rupp  did  the  bulk  of 
my  secretarial  requirements.  Linda  has  been  secretary  to  Judge  Bobby 
Herman  for  the  past  dozen  years  or  so,  and  I’m  sure  he  appreciates  her 
“sunny  side  of  life”  the  same  as  I did.  Besides  being  fast,  neat,  and 
efficient,  she  had  a way  of  turning  gray  clouds  inside  out. 

Ruth  Hahn  and  Jeanie  Bourne  were  both  secretaries  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church  who  did  reams  of  secretarial  work  for  the  church  in  my  behalf 
When  I retired  from  my  “voluntary”  job  there  in  1992, 1 had  three  grocery 
store  cartons  of  copies.  Both  of  these  ladies  did  a fine  job  for  me,  together 
with  all  of  the  other  work  required  to  administer  a very  large  congregation 
like  Holy  Trinity. 

Finally,  Betty  Collier,  Secretary  to  the  Boro  Manager,  got  involved, 
like  all  of  the  above,  with  deciphering  my  outrageous  “penmanship.” 
About  a half  dozen  years  ago  I volunteered  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of 
a committee  to  investigate  and  diminish  “roudy-ism”  on  Boro  streets.  The 
committee’s  plan  was  an  elaborate  one,  requiring  many,  many  hours  of 
fine  secretarial  work.  Betty,  in  addition  to  all  of  her  other  assignments  at 
the  Boro  office,  contributed  to  this  special  committee’s  efforts  with 
shining  results.  The  true  meaning  of  this  committee’ s efforts  were  resisted 
by  some  people  who  really  should  have  been  fully  engrossed  in  the  effort. 

Some  folks  frequently  ask  me  if  secretaries  tend  to  “rat”  to  their  boss. 
The  answer  is  that  some  ” do.  I even  know  some  bosses  who  had  staked 
out  “stoolies”  in  various  places  throughout  an  organization.  I also  knew 
some  bosses  who  expected  their  secretaries  to  “rat”  on  their  fellow 
employees.  I,  myself,  simply  loathed  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I would' 
become  visibly  upset  about  it.  Sooner  or  later,  a stoolie  is  “found  out,”  and 
nothing  good  ever  came  of  it.  An  opposite  example  of  this  is  when  a 
secretary  would  carry  “tales  of  good  things”  to  the  boss.  While  at  Grinnell 
on  many  occasions  “Luddy”  Reitzel  would  tell  me  about  all  of  the  good 

work  the  people  in  the  engineering  department  were  doing.  I liked  this.  If 
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you  ask  for  labor  unrest  on  personal  problems,  you’  11  get  them,  whether  or 
not  someone  plays  “stoolie.” 

Mood  building  is  something  we  all  engage  in,  many  times,  I suppose, 
with  poor  results.  The  reason  for  the  poor  results,  I believe,  is  that  we  have 
either  forgotten  the  mood  ingredients,  or  never  had  them  right  in  the  first 
place.  My  mood  building  usually  goes  back  to  a nostalgic  base.  One  of 
my  favorite  “unsuccessful”  mood  trips  was  the  joy  I used  to  get  from  my 
mother’ s lima  bean  soup.  Betty  is  as  good  as  cook  as  my  mom,  and  her  lima 
soup  is  just  as  good  but  could  not  achieve  the  “mood”  results.  This 
bothered  me  a little,  so  I put  my  head  to  it.  While  bending  my  brain,  I 
discovered  that  Mom  liked  to  make  soup  with  fresh  veggies.  This  puts  us 
in  summer  time.  The  next  ingredient  I discovered  was  that  making  “fresh 
soup”  is  a lot  of  work,  so  she  always  did  it  on  a “bad”  or  rainy  day,  kind 
of  like  a little  mood  building  of  her  own.  This  was  a new  twist,  because 
most  of  us  relate  good  moods  to  sunshine.  So  now  I can  build  a mood.  If 
you  see  me  on  a lousy  summer  day  with  a smile  a mile  wide,  it  s not  because 
I was  “sniffing  glue.”  It’s  just  because  my  mood  came  together — fresh 
lima  bean  soup  and  a “lousy”  summer  day! 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  I was  sitting  at  the  picnic  table  working  on  “The 
Book.”  When  I looked  up  from  my  work,  I was  a tad  startled  to  see  Betty 
whacking  the  hell  out  of  a three  foot  high  fig  tree  sapling  with  a rolled  up 
newspaper.  My  first  guess  was  that  she  was  mad  at  the  little  critter  because 
she  had  paid  20  bucks  for  him  and  he  had  refused  to  bloom.  When  I got 
around  to  ask,  she  explained  that  when  she  called  the  nursery  in  regards  to 
returning  her  20  bucks,  they  told  her  that  a fig  tree  has  a very  gummy  pith 
which  can  become  clogged.  This  would  prevent  sap  from  reaching  the  bud 
ends . A couple  of  good  whacks  with  a newspaper  would  loosen  the  sap  and 
allow  it  to  advance  to  the  bud  locations.  I have  a penchant  for  making 
stupid  remarks  at  a time  like  this,  and  I muttered  words  to  the  effect  that 
I knew  some  humans  who  could  use  a good  caning  with  a rolled  up 
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newspaper.  To  this  I added  the  fact  that  you  can  “teach  an  old  god  new 
tricks.”  Not  too  smart— don’t  you  think?  The  tree?  Oh  yes,  it  now  has  five 
huge,  beautiful  fig  leaves.  Adam  and  Eve  will  be  delighted! 

The  other  day  I read  in  The  Kiplinger  Newsletter  of  June  3 that  the 
EPA  will  curb  fumes  from  baking  ovens.  The  fumes  are  said  to  cause 
smog,  and  the  cost  per  commercial  bakery  will  be  about  half  a million.  Add 
another  dime  to  the  cost  of  bread.  This  is  another  case  of  shooting  at  the 
sitting  duck.  With  millions  of  automobiles  running  so  much  around  our 
cities,  how  could  a few  bakeries  even  make  a difference. 

Anyway,  all  of  this  reminded  me  of  old  Columbia,  at  least  50  or  60 
years  ago.  I would  give  a hundred  bucks  if  I could  once  more  smell  the 
sweet  odor  coming  from  Columbia  Bakeries.  You  could  even  throw  in 
some  of  the  not  so  sweet  odors,  like  the  smell  of  beer  brewing  in  the  brew 
kettle,  or  the  rendering  of  lard  at  Columbia’s  many  butcher  chops.  You 
could  even  throw  in  the  odor  of  hot  pitch  from  a roofer’ s kettle.  Then  there 
are  some  of  the  less  exotic  odors,  like  smoke  from  the  railroad  train,  the 
Ninth  Street  dumps,  and  horse  dung  in  the  streets.  The  nostalgic  values  of 
all  the  above  would  be  enough  to  twist  my  gord.  There  is  one  sweet  odor 
that  remains.  Each  day,  early  in  the  morning,  when  Smith’s  Hotel 
Sandwich  Shop  prepares  for  the  day,  you  can  smell  the  sweet  scent  of 
“tons”  of  onions  and  tomatoes  being  cooked  off  for  the  day’s  sale  of  subs 
and  sandwiches.  I hope  the  EPA  doesn’t  find  out. 

Last  winter  was  a “humdinger”  as  far  as  rough  winters  go.  Some  said 
it  was  the  worst  of  the  century.  Even  if  it  wasn’t,  being  in  the  top  three  or 
four  out  of  a hundred  should  be  pretty  bad,  don’t  you  think?  I kind  of 
planned  this  one  to  be  a low-profile  winter  anyway.  I needed  to  have  a 
major  operation  on  my  right  hand,  which  would  require  a two  to  three 
month  recovery  period.  The  best  time  to  be  laid  up  seemed  to  be  winter 
when  there  was  no  yard  work,  building  maintenance,  car  washing,  etc. 
going  on  around  the  ranch.  Winter,  to  me,  seemed  to  suit.  What  didn’t  suit. 
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however,  was  the  fact  that  I was  already  two  months  into  my  book  and  I 
hated  like  heck  to  loose  my  momentum.  There  were  other  hurdles  too!  I 
did  real  good  with  eating  left  handed,  but  poor  Betty  had  to  give  the  “old 
goat”  a bath  and  tie  his  shoes.  Setting  in  the  “big  chair”  and  watching 
westerns,  however,  was  supreme.  Having  my  snow  shoveled  for  me  was 
also  a gas.  During  this  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  I had  another  perfectly 
good  hand  which  no  one  ever  taught  me  how  to  use.  Shame  on  you  parents 
and  teachers. 

The  name  of  the  surgical  procedure  was  “Dupuytrens  Contracture.” 
The  condition  is  found  to  be  most  common  in  middle-aged  men  of 
Northern  European  ancestry.  Why  do  I have  the  feeling  that  I am  a member 
of  an  endangered  species?  Anyway,  the  name  of  this  surgical  procedure 
is  kind  of  crazy.  You  know  how  it  is  when  friends  see  you  with  a bandage! 
What  happened  to  your  hand?  They  exclaim.  After  replying  the  first 
several  times,  a Dupuytrens  Contracture,  I simply  gave  up  and  replied — 
I ain’t  going  to  tell  you.  After  drawing  some  very  strange  looks  from  this 
reply,  I decided  to  talk  to  my  surgeon.  Dr.  Paul  Lyet  about  it.  I told  him 
that  trying  to  explain  to  friends  what  the  damn  condition  is  was  almost  as 
bad  as  the  procedure  itself.  I asked,  is  there  a short  name  or  something  for 
it?  He  replied  that  there  was.  He  said  that  in  medical  circles  they  simply 
call  it  a “dupa.”  Being  married  to  first  generation  Polish  stock,  the  old  red 
light  went  on.  I could  just  see  Dr.  L.  greeting  one  of  his  patients,  a Polish 
lady — ’’Good  morning  Mrs.  Walessa,  and  how  is  your  “dupa”  today?”  In 
this  day  of  anti-sexual  harassment,  this  could  pose  problems  for  the  old 
doc,  because  “dupa,”  in  Polish,  spells  “rear  end”!  How  about  using  “sore 
hand”  doc. 

Many  friends  ask  if  I am  using  PC  to  write  my  story.  If  you  are  asking 
if  my  book  is  “politically  correct,”  it  is  not.  If  you  are  wondering  if  I’m 
using  a personal  computer,  the  answer  is  still  no.  “Jessica  Fletcher”  of 
“Murder  She  Wrote”  on  TV  went  from  a pen  to  an  old  Remington,  to  a 
personal  computer.  I sure  could  use  one -my  handwriting  is  so  bad!  lam 
one  that  can’t  walk  and  scratch  my  head  at  the  same  time,  let  alone  search 
for  keys  and  think  pure  thought  all  in  the  same  motion.  Not  to  worry 
though,  my  problem  of  poor  penmanship  has  been  solved.  Retiring  from 
industry  and  business  requires  a lot  of  “paper  work.”  Add  to  this  selling 
of  property,  planning  an  estate,  and  tons  of  church  work  and  what  you  end 
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up  with  is  reams  of  typed  paper.  Early  on  I found  the  perfect  person  to  do 
all  of  this  for  me.  She  is  Donna  Upson,  owner  of  The  Write  Type  in 
Columbia.  This  is  a service  that  can  prepare  any  type  of  document  that  you 
can  mention.  This  young  lady  is  not  only  the  most  skillful  person  in  this 
type  of  work  that  I have  ever  met,  but  she  has  had  the  courage  to  make  the 
capital  investment  necessary  to  bring  her  business  to  he  top  in  this  line  of 
service.  While  preparing  reams  of  printed  documents  for  me  she  has  never 
once  called  on  the  phone  to  ask  what  “this  scratch”  or  “that  blob”  was 
supposed  to  mean.  This  young  lady  is  phenomenal,  a big  plus  for  my 
decision  to  write  a book. 

When  I took  my  written  transcript  to  Mountville  to  ask  Donna  to 
prepare  it  for  printing,  she  told  me  that  “The  Write  Type”  will  be  moving 
to  Columbia  in  August.  They  will  occupy  the  building  at  5th  and  Lancaster 
Avenue,  formerly  occupied  by  “The  Movie  Man.”  This  relocation  will 
provide  a fine  line  of  services  to  Columbia,  and  I know  that  the  Upsons  will 
be  very  good  citizens.  I am  looking  forward  to  their  arrival. 

Jean  Motter  and  Glen  Banner  were  the  most  recent  folks  to  write 
books  about  Columbia.  This  too  was  a large  factor  in  my  decision  to  write. 
I have  been  wanting  to  write  about  Columbia  for  many  years,  but  I just 
wasn’t  able  to  find  the  time.  I was  also  unsure  about  Columbia’s  attitude 
toward  “resident  writers.”  The  acceptance  of  Jean’s  and  Glen’s  books,  I 
understand,  has  been  overwhelming.  I refrained  from  reading  Jean 
Motter’ s book  because  I didn’t  want  to  be  influenced  one  way  or  the  other 
about  the  way  I wanted  to  write.  Both  my  family  and  my  friends  tell  me 
that  she  did  an  excellent  job,  however,  and  I can’t  wait  until  this  is  finished 
so  that  I can  read  it.  Thank  you,  Jean  and  Glen,  for  blazing  the  trail. 

An  Etzweiler-Linkous  Party  (lawn  or  parlor)  is  a delightful  experi- 
ence. I first  started  going  there  about  45  years  ago,  when  Betty  and  I were 
still  holding  hands.  Sara  Ann  and  Betty  were  in  high  school  together,  and 
Mrs.  “E”  put  on  lots  of  parties  for  Sara’s  friends.  Then,  like  today,  that 
included  half  of  the  town!  Beside  the  warmth  of  the  big  stone  home,  the 
big  old  oak  trees,  and  the  unlimited  hospitality,  I like  seeing  so  many  old 
friends  which  would  not  be  accessible  without  these  frequent  and  wonder- 
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ful  events.  It  must  take  at  least  a week  to  prepare  for  one  of  these  frolics, 
and  another  week  to  clean  up  after.  Bless  you  Bill,  Sara,  Chipper,  Wendy] 
Mick,  Junie,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  little  helpers.  We’re  looking  forward 
to  New  Years! 


While  this  book  is  my  first  shot  at  a complete  over-the-counter, 
honest-to-goodness,  between-two-covers  story  release,  I have  had  some 
experience  with  the  pen  prior  to  this  project.  Dating  back,  I started  up  three 
newsletters.  The  first  was  at  Alumax  (formerly  Howmet)  in  Lancaster. 
This  one  was  named  “The  Brite  Sheet.”  My  next  newsletter  creation  was 
at  Grinnell,  which  became  known  as  “The  Malleable  Melter.”  Next  after 
this  came  The  HT-HT’  (or  Holy  Trinity  Herald  Tribune),  a newsletter 
for  that  parish.  Starting  up  a newsletter  is  very  difficult,  in  that  you  find 
yourself  doing  most  of  the  work  for  a long  period  or  time.  In  addition  to 
these,  I composed  several  substantial  training  manuals  for  Alumax,  and 
several  technical  papers  for  the  Aluminum  Association  in  Washington 
D.C.  A little  later  on  I wrote  the  section  on  “Industry  and  Commerce”  for 
the  Bicentennial  Historical  Report  in  1988.  Business  reports  and  letters 
were  also  very  exciting  for  me  to  be  involved  in,  and  when  I arrived  at 
“Columbia,  the  Gem,”  I at  least  knew  how  to  hold  the  pen. 

********** 

I was  delighted  to  learn  that  we  are  finally  going  to  replace  the  “comic 
strip”  traffic  light  standards  that  for  so  many  years  have  spoiled  the  street- 
scape  at  Fifth  and  Locust.  It  damns  me  how  a town  with  so  many  attractive 
and  outstanding  assets  could  tolerate  this  mess  standing  right  in  front  of  our 
soldiers  monument  and  the  community  park.  This  intersection  is  badly  in 
need  of  better  safety  definition,  and  I hope  we  get  it  done  before  the  Boro 
is  sued.  If  I would  have  been  a stranger  looking  at  Columbia  as  a place  to 
settle,  and  saw  these  traffic  standards,  I would  turn  right  around  and  settle 
elsewhere! 

I remember  reading  somewhere,  and  discussing  by  popular  opinion, 
that  Columbia’s  young  people  were  “leaving  the  town  in  droves.”  This 
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was  based  on  the  fact,  I suppose,  that  Columbia’s  population  has  receded 
from  approximately  12,000  to  10,000  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
While  writing  this  story  about  Columbia,  the  Gem,  I discovered  that 
Columbia  expanded  its  number  of  dwelling  spaces  since  World  War  II  by 
about  500  or  600  units.  This  includes  Central  Ave.,  Grinnell  Ave.,  Ridge 
Ave.,  Stehman  Lane,  Hereford  Drive,  and  Quarry  Drive,  plus  “spot” 
developments  throughout  town,  plus  our  three  high  rise  apartments, 
including  Trinity  House,  St.  Peters,  and  St.  Johns,  With  all  of  these  filled 
to  capacity,  plus  a very  low  rate  of  unoccupied  dwellings,  it  is  not 
discernible  that  “anybody”  ever  left  town.  The  only  logical  answer  is  that 
families  became  smaller.  The  average  size  family  today  is  about  3.5  per 
unit.  Back  then  parents  had  5 to  10  kids  per  unit.  Anyway,  it  feels  good 
to  know  that  our  young  folks  are  not  really  leaving  in  droves,  don’t  you 
think?  The  problem  is  that  they  are  just  not  getting  here  in  the  first  place. 
If  s a national  trend. 

Time  doesn’t  really  fly.  It’s  only  a perception.  In  fact,  time  is  so  exact 
that  it  can  be  “told”  by  the  rotation  of  a geared  wheel.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  time  appears  to  be  the  only  commodity  which  each  of  us  share  in  equal 
measure.  When  I retired,  I was  hoping  to  be  able  to  toss  the  clock  and  the 
calendar  right  out  of  the  window.  Who  needs  them?  You  don’t  need  a 
clock  to  tell  you  it’s  lunch  time,  your  stomach  will.  You  don’t  need  to  be 
told  when  it’s  night  time  either.  The  sun  sets.  Same  in  the  morning — the 
sunrises.  It  will  get  cold  in  the  winter,  and  hot  in  the  summer.  The  shadows 
get  long  and  then  they  get  short  again.  The  Indians  knew  all  of  this  without 
a Timex  or  a Bulova. 

Last  Spring,  it  dawned  on  me  that  I was  putting  up  the  awnings  for  the 
44th  time  and  then  I started  counting  all  of  the  things  I did  routinely  over 
the  past  60  years.  I think  the  clock  ran  just  about  right.  It’s  true,  though. 
If  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a “joy”  trip,  time  does  seem  to  soar.  If  you  have 
a broken  arm,  it  seems  to  stand  still.  My  clock  didn’t  keep  very  good  time 
anyway. 

I loved  Spring  and  Summer  so  much  that  I had  June  pushed  back  to 
March.  By  August,!  was  ready  for  Christmas.  But  I think  I figured  it  out. 
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The  last  60  years  was  such  a great  time  for  us  that  time  really  “flew.”  Time 
flies  when  you’re  having  fun.  Right?  When  you  consider  all  of  the  time 
referred  to  in  this  book,  I think  you  will  agree.  Time  is  exact.  You  can  cram 
a lot  into  a short  space  of  it. 

Throughout  my  book,  I mention  many  names  in  trying  to  draw  out  a 
sampling  of  people  who,  in  my  memory,  would  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  particular  subject  that  I am  writing  about.  Working  like  this  could, 
I suppose,  be  a little  hazardous  to  my  health.  I am  an  extremely  sensitive 
person  and  “missing”  a personality  or  an  achiever  would  certainly  be 
embarrassing.  My  defense  against  all  of  this  is  that  it  was  not  my 
intention — indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  or  anybody  for  that 
matter,  to  do  a “who’s  who”  in  Columbia  without  doing  tons  of  research. 
I hope  that  some  day  someone  may  take  this  on  as  a project.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting.  Meanwhile,  I am  satisfied  with  my  effort  to  the 
extent  that  the  number  of  successful  people  evolving  from  this  town  has 
been  legion! 


I am  sitting  here  musing  on  the  many  different  angles  of  passion  about 
the  baseball  strike,  the  three  main  avenues  being  the  owners,  the  players, 
and  the  fans.  It  may  “irk”  me  at  times  when  I hear  about  some  of  these 
exorbitant  salaries  received  by  athletes  and  by  certain  entertainers,  say, 
like  Barbra  Streisand.  Like  it  or  not,  though,  it  is  really  none  of  my  business 
what  the  free  market  dictates  in  the  way  of  salaries  for  “talent.”  What  really 
rubs  me  hard  though  is  when  people  complain  about  the  salaries  paid  to 
corporate  leaders.  When  a person  is  made  reasonable  for  thousands  of 
jobs,  millions  in  property,  quality  and  liability,  meeting  competition,  and 
reliability  to  stockholders,  I believe  this  job  goes  beyond  mere  talent.  Sure, 
sports  and  entertainment  make  life  brighter  and  easier.  But  to  say  that  these 
talents  are  worth  more  than  tending  to  the  upper  end  of  the  daily  grind  is 
preposterous ! I have  had  a taste  of  it.  Working  at  the  head  of  a company 
with  1 200  employees  is  no  small  task.  Being  caught  up  in  business  cycles 
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is  hazardous  to  your  health.  In  the  days  when  I did  this,  you  wore  a lot  of 
hats.  There  was  a lot  that  went  on  behind  the  scenes.  As  a “for  instance,” 
back  in  those  days,  there  were  no  specialty  departments  to  take  care  of 
people’s  problems.  If  there  was  a domestic  problem,  a problem  with 
money,  a health  problem,  you  name  it — the  people  always  wanted  to  talk 
to  the  plant  manager.  In  those  days,  character  really  counted.  Anyway, 
people  seem  to  have  lost  all  perspective  of  values.  Killing  the  goose  that 
lays  golden  eggs  is  a rather  stupid  move,  don’t  you  think? 


Our  Community  Culture 

Several  TV  seasons  ago  there  was  an  old  lady  on  the  tube  who  went 
around  asking  “Where’s  the  beef?”  In  a small,  in  between  town  like 
Columbia  you  may  also  ask,  “Where’s  the  culture?”  After  all,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  happy  hicks  from  the  Hinterlands 
of  Lancaster  County  (Columbia)  never  had  much  chance  of  developing  a 
culture,  right?  Wrong.  Columbia  truly  had  a Grand  Canyon-size  cultural 
past  and  I think  it’s  going  to  be  fun  to  talk  about  it. 

Culture,  I believe,  is  the  true  fabric  of  life.  It  is  made  up  of  the  thinks 
that  do  not  change,  that  should  not  change.  Years  ago,  some  people  made 
a terrible  mistake  by  knocking  the  humanities  out  of  our  educational 
system.  This  really  put  a damper  on  culture.  Culture  is  resilient,  however. 
Only  trouble  is,  we  don’t  practice  it  much  anymore.  We  only  tend  to 
recognize  it  when  we  see  it.  Culture,  you  see,  is  really  the  human  side  of 
humanity.  Except  for  a few  dancing  elephants,  humans  are  the  only 
conduits  of  talent.  And  Columbia,  my  friends,  was  loaded  with  talent. 
Another  mistake  society  seems  to  have  made  was  accepting  the  assump- 
tion that  culture  was  somehow  reserved  for  the  rich.  This,  of  course,  was 
not  true— it  just  seemed  to  have  happened  that  way.  Over  the  years,  this 
has  somehow  corrected  itself,  but  only  in  a way  that  seemed  to  introduce 
mediocracy  into  our  cultural  system.  Many  years  ago  the  standard  for 
culture  was  excellence,  pure  and  simple.  In  many  ways  the  common  man, 
instead  of  rising  to  culture,  bought  himself  into  it. 
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An  example  of  this  would  be  Willie  Nelson.  Old  Willie  is  a crusty 
character  at  best^  and  wears  a dirty  kerchief  around  his  head.  As  a country 
singer  he  couldn’t  carry  a tune  in  a bucket.  But  guess  what?  Several  years 
ago,  Willie  Nelson  was  giving  a “concert”  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony,  which  was  going  bankrupt.  Quite  a turn 
around,  don’t  you  think?  There  were  other  intrusions  too.  There  were  a 
lot  of  “wannabes”  who  just  could  not  hack  the  distinctive  discipline  it 
required  to  become  an  artist.  So  they  stood  back  and  hurled  paint  at  the 
canvas  from  across  the  room  and  - presto  - with  a lot  of  help  (hype)  from 
the  media  the  abstract  artist  was  born.  And  then  there  was  the  guy  who 
photographed  a crucifix  in  a bucket  of  urine.  This  creep  received  aid  from 
federal  tax  dollars.  Anyway,  back  to  Columbia,  and  what  happened  by 
way  of  culture  over  the  past  half  century. 

To  begin  with,  Columbia  finds  itself  in  a very  unique  position.  We 
set  over  here  on  the  west  end  of  the  county , just  1 5 minutes  from  the  culture 
center.  We  are  10  thousand  people  in  a county  community  of  almost 
400,000.  What  this  means  is  that  we  have  instant  use  of  county  cultural 
facilities  without  being  involved  with  the  actual  daily  rat  racd.  It’s  true! 
We  have  easy  access  to  the  Fulton  Theatre,  Longs  Park,  university 
programs,  plus  a line  of  fine  restaurants,  etc.,  without  being  bothered  with 
the  traffic  jams,  the  crime,  and  the  cost  to  arrange  and  control  all  of  these 
programs.  In  case  you've  taken  all  of  this  for  granted,  you  should  realize 
this  is  a blessed  advantage.  But  there’s  more.  Our  close  proximity  to 
Hershey,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and  Pittsburgh  places 
us  in  the  center  of  a world  class  culture.  This  fact  has  given  many,  or 
maybe  I should  say  most,  Columbians  an  easy  ride  into  the  world  of 
culture. 

But  how  about  the  homespun  stuff,  the  drink  you  make  from  your 
own  formula  with  your  own  talent.  This  makes  for  a very  big  segment  of 
my  story  about  Columbia.  Here  goes. 

As  music  is  very  basic  to  culture,  and  Columbia  was  a very  musical 
town,  I suppose  it  appropriate  to  start  off  with  music.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  musical  families  that  achieved  professional  status  was  that  of 
Reg  Kehoe.  In  the  earlier  years  Reg  and  his  family  lived  on  South  6th 
Street,  across  from  the  library.  Reg  played  the  marimba.  This  instrument 
seems  to  come  in  3 versions  - the  marimba,  the  xylophone,  and  the 
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vibraharp.  All  three  produce  melodic  sounds  by  striking  hardwood  boards 
with  a wooden  mallet.  The  sound  is  forced  down  through  metallic  tubes 
of  various  lengths.  The  vibraharp  has  electrically  operated  valves  which 
control  the  sound  into  he  tube,  creating  a softer  sound.  Lionel  Hampton 
was  probably  the  greatest  all-time  vibes  player.  He  favored  jazz.  Back  to 
Reg  Kehoe.  He  had  a very  talented  family,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
became  marimba  stars  in  their  own  rite.  They  were  not  only  beautiful 
people,  but  they  developed  many  song  and  dance  routines.  All  of  this 
talent,  together  with  a horde  of  costume  changes,  and  the  enlistment  of  four 
or  five  female  students  rounded  out  what  became  famously  known  as  Reg 
Kehoe  and  His  All  Girl  MarimbaBand.  In  the  early  years — late  ’ 30s — Reg 
and  his  group  gave  Sunday  evening  concerts  at  “Twin  Oaks”  pool  on  the 
Ironville  Pike.  Soon  after,  the  group  became  a road  show  with  several  trips 
to  Hollywood  to  star  in  the  movie  “Short  Subjects.”  In  later  years  Reg 
moved  down  the  pike  just  outside  of  Lancaster,  across  from  the  Armstrong 
lab.  He  continued  to  give  music  lessons  in  he  old  Trupe  Music  House  on 
East  King  Street. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  marimba,  I have  another  warm  and 
unforgettable  memory  which  I would  like  to  share.  This  one  has  to  do  with 
a gentleman  who  lived  in  Mount  Joy  but  became  a “Columbian”  by  nature 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  our  music  teacher  at  Columbia  High  School  for  many 
years.  H.  Morrel  Shields  was  a music  teacher,  a professional  musician,  and 
a fine  gentleman.  He  was  the  kind  of  teacher  who  would  allow  students 
to  visit  him  at  his  home  to  discuss  music  on  a Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  on 
such  a Sunday  afternoon  that  he  introduced  us  to  his  marimba.  It  was, 
indeed,  a very  special  instrument.  After  playing  for  us  for  a while,  he 
described  for  us  exactly  what  the  instrument  was.  This  was  a very  thrilling 
moment  in  my  life.  It  turns  out  that  the  marimba  was  one  of  only  100 
marimbas  made.  All  of  the  “vibe”  tubes  were  gold  plated.  The  reason  only 
one  hundred  were  made  was  because  the  instruments  would  be  used  by  a 
100  person  marimba  band.  Can  you  imagine  100  marimbas  playing  in 
harmony?  To  add  to  all  of  this,  the  band  was  to  make  its  debut  on  the 
maiden  voyage  of  the  “Queen  Mary”  passenger  liner  from  New  York  to 
England.  He  also  showed  us  a picture  of  the  group  playing  on  the  stage  of 
the  “Queen  Mary,”  all  dressed  up  in  tuxedoes  and  evening  gowns.  There 
were  many  females  in  the  band.  At  a class  reunion  several  years  ago,  Mr. 
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Shields  told  me  that  a friend  of  his  had  “bugged”  him  over  a long  period 
of  time  to  sell  the  marimba  to  him.  After  he  finally  sold  it,  he  realized  his 
mistake  and  tried  to  buy  it  back.  H.  Morrel  Shields  was  a real  musician. 
His  best  instrument  was  the  tenor  sax,  and  he  was  in  constant  demand  by 
dance  bands  and  house  orchestras  for  many  years. 

After  reading  on  for  a while,  you  have  probably  noticed  that  I’m 
running  out  of  superlatives.  After  all,  a person  sporting  a love  affair  with 
Columbia  like  myself  is  constantly  reaching  for  words  like  remarkable, 
fantastic,  etc.,  and  I’m  running  out.  I suppose  I’ll  have  to  repeat. 

Another  musical  organization  of  notable  fame  was  the  Andy  Kerner 
Orchestra.  This  was  a very  fine  “big  band”  that  played  the  county  circuit 
during  the  forties  and  fifties.  The  band  generally  ran  with  14  or  15  pieces. 
Andy  played  the  tenor  sax,  and  he  was  an  excellent  band  leader.  He  had 
a very  attractive  band  front,  and  bought  all  the  latest  jazz  era  music.  A 
highlight  of  the  Kerner  Orchestra  was  his  pianist  and  female  singer.  Fran 
Shannabrook  had  a lovely  deep  voice  to  accommodate  the  love  songs  of 
the  era.  Fran  continued  a music  career  in  piano  and  organ.  When  she  only 
recently  retired,  she  had  completed  a full  life  of  involvement  in  quality 
music  at  the  church  level,  as  well  as  community  projects  over  the  long 
years.  This  was  and  is  a lovely,  talented  lady. 

I don’t  recall  the  names  of  the  other  band  members,  but  I did  become 
friends  later  on  with  Jack  Jennings,  who  played  the  trombone  with  Andy’s 
orchestra.  This  band  had  a very  solid  sound,  and  they  too  had  enough  talent 
to  “reach”  Hollywood,  to  make  a couple  of  “shorts.”  For  at  least  a decade, 
the  senior  prom  or  the  girl  reserve  dance  was  simply  not  a major  event 
unless  Andy  Kerner  played  the  “gig.”  In  those  days,  there  were  also  many 
community  dances  at  the  armory,  and  Andy’s  band  sounded  real  good  in 
that  hall. 

Coming  into  musical  efforts  on  a community  level,  it  seems  entirely 
unlikely  that  a town  as  small  as  Columbia  could  front  a symphony 
orchestra.  But  it  did!  I assume  they  may  have  brought  in  a “ringer”  now 
and  then.  My  memories  of  the  “symphony”  are  a little  out  of  focus,  but  I 
do  remember  the  very  fine  press  they  received  from  The  Columbia  New5. 
The  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  was  a very  tall  tree  in  the  garden  of 
culture  in  Columbia.  The  75  piece  orchestra  would  have  been  the  envy  of 
communities  many  times  larger  than  the  city  of  Columbia.  Dr.  Vyner  of 
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the  Lancaster  Symphony  would  have  been  proud.  The  orchestra  boasted 
3 1 violins,  with  folks  who  I remember  distinctly,  like  John  Hinkle,  Harry 
Langford,  Isa  Jamison,  Harriet  Smedley,  Cora  Friend,  Flossie  Markley, 
Jean  Smoker,  Loretta  Minich,  Flossie  Miller,  and  Chuck  Himes. 

There  were  6 violas,  including  Sis  Torbert,  8 cello,  recognizing 
Wilfred  Ferguson,  6 bass,  2 flutes,  1 oboe,  3 clarinets,  including  Chet 
Witmer  and  Morrel  Shields,  2 bassoons,  4 French  horns,  2 trumpets, 
including  my  teacher,  Phil  Bard,  3 trombones,  2 tubas,  piano  played  by 
Olive  Reimsnyder,  tympani,  and  2 drums.  The  orchestra  was  under  the 
direction  of  C.  Bern  Sieple,  and  had  a marvelous  organization  of  officers 
and  business  staff.  Gladys  Albright  Richards  was  an  accomplished  harpist 
and  made  many  guest  appearances  with  the  orchestra.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Fopeano,  a soprano  soloist  and  Columbia  resident,  was  a frequent  per- 
former with  the  symphony.  The  devastating  fire  at  the  opera  house  almost 
spelled  demise  for  this  fine  musical  organization,  but  the  group  managed 
to  recover  and  continue  for  eleven  years.  It  was  considered  to  be 
phenomenal  that  over  half  of  the  orchestra  were  residents  of  Columbia, 
while  a large  portion  of  the  rest  resided  in  the  greater  Columbia  area.  It  was 
also  astonishing  to  the  number  of  professionals  and  business  people  who 
were  accomplished  musicians  without  even  displaying  any  outward  signs 
that  they  really  were.  Some  of  the  very  “nicest”  people  in  this  town  were 
those  who  have  accomplished  the  most. 

The  Columbia  Little  Theatre  was  a cultural  group  whose  projects 
required  large  capital  budgets  with  very  little  remaining  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  club  itself.  The  group  presented  good  theater  work  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  received  excellent  reviews  from  Lancaster  newspapers.  The 
non-profit  organization  was  able  to  start  out  with  the  old  Poplar  Street 
School  building  as  home  base,  but  eventually  lost  that  property  to  a dry 
spell  in  interest.  Later  they  moved  into  the  State  Theatre  and  launched  an 
intense  period  of  activity  and  improvement.  Soon  after  this  their  lease  on  ' 
the  State  Theatre  was  lost,  and  the  club  became  inactive.  The  Little  Theatre 
had  a very  large  group  of  talented  and  energetic  people,  and  there 
presentations  were  excellent  - really  unforgettable  crowd  pleasers.  I can 
tell  you  folks  that  their  just  ain’t  no  “goose  bumps”  as  large  or  as  sensitive 
as  when  you  witness  local  talent  “giving  out”  like  the  big  time  presenta- 
tions. Little  Theatre  was  masterful  at  this.  I hope  they  soon  return ! While 
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many  folks  were  responsible  for  their  success,  Carmella  Mackison  was  the 
real  motor. 

Another  collective  community  effort  for  the  cause  of  good  music  was 
the  Shawnee  Band.  Photographs  over  at  the  fire  house  on  Union  Street 
show  band  members  with  “handle  bar”  mustaches  and  dating  back  to  the 
late  1800’s.\  The  band  disbanded  in  recent  years.  The  “Shawnees”  was 
an  excellent  marching  band  with  a wide  repertoire  of  street  marches.  My 
most  vivid  experience  with  the  band  was  with  the  Shawnee  Marching 
Club,  circa  1946  through  1952.  The  Marching  Club  season  began  in  May 
and  ran  through  August.  During  this  era  the  band  dressed  in  quality  type 
Indian  uniforms,  which  were  acquired  from  the  Old  Redmens  Club 
formerly  located  in  their  four-story  building  at  2nd  and  Locust  Streets. 
These  Indian  dress  outfits  were  very  popular  with  the  public  and  helped  the 
“Indians”  to  win  many  first  prizes.  The  fine  marching  music  helped  the 
Marching  Club  to  win  first  prizes  and  championships  over  and  over  again. 
During  this  particular  era,  the  band  was  directed  by  Warren  Johnson,  who 
was  also  the  music  instructor  at  Columbia  High  School.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
a good  sport  and  wore  an  Indian  suit  with  the  rest  of  the  band  members. 
This  musical  group  had  a “great  sound”  and  resembled  very  much  a 
military  band.  I can  remember  proudly  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  Fireman’ s 
Parades  in  the  Reading  area,  the  band  would  form  on  a street  corner  and 
thrill  the  locals  with  their  version  on  “Stardust.”  “Lass’s  Trombone”  was 
also  a popular  novelty . Arthur  “Red”  Best  was  the  drum  major,  and  being 
one  of  the  “best”  of  his  time  was  an  outstanding  feature.  Watching  a half- 
naked  Indian  toss  a baton  30  feet  into  the  air  and  then  catching  it  was 
always  a treat  for  young  and  old  alike. 

Moving  over  across  town  we  find  another  “street  type”  musical 
organization  known  as  the  American  Legion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  music  in  those  days  was  not  as  enchanting  as  it  is 
today.  The  original  purpose  of  the  corps,  I believe,  was  to  keep  large ; 
bodies  of  other  marchers  in  step.  Today  many  various  sizes  of  instruments 
and  drums  have  been  added,and  the  choreography  resembles  a stage  show. 
Anyway,  this  outfit  had  between  forty  and  fifty  members  and  their 
uniforms  were  outstanding.  Except  for  color  the  uniforms  could  best  be 
described  as  being  identical  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
uniforms.  The  Drum  Corps  coats  were  blue  over  white  pants,  and  the  hat 
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was  white.  All  of  the  leather  trim,  as  I remember,  was  black.  The  drum 
majorette  for  this  handsome  group  was  a straight  and  very  attractive  lady 
named  Patience  Yohe.  Many  older  Columbians  will  remember  her  as  she 
“excited”  the  public  along  the  line  of  march. 

There  were  many  talented  families  in  Columbia,  and  one  of  my 
favorites  was  the  Kaufold  family  on  South  4th  Street  across  from  my  old 
homestead.  Mr.  Kaufold  had  passed  away  early,  and  Mrs.  Kaufold  was  the 
daughter  of  Martin  Fischer  from  “east  end,”  and  a sister  to  John  Fischer, 
who  lived  next  door.  The  children  were  handsome  people,  well  dressed, 
and  very  popular  in  the  community.  Being  somewhat  younger  than  the 
“Kaufold”  kids,  I remember  how  one  by  one  I watched  their  wedding 
parties  from  my  house  across  the  street.  What  I remember  most  about  the 
Kaufold  family  was  the  musical  treats  we  received  from  them,  especially 
on  a Sunday  afternoon. 

In  those  days  people  sat  out  in  front  of  their  homes.  Usually  there  was 
a bench  or  a porch.  That  was  the  best  of  all  worlds,  especially  in 
summertime.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  right  after  dinner,  the  air  was  still 
thick  with  the  scent  of  roast  beef  or  some  other  goodies.  During  the 
“tough”  years  Sunday  dinner  was  kind  of  a ritual,  sort  of  a reward  for  the 
rough  beating  you  took  all  week.  On  Monday  it  was  back  to  the  soup  bone, 
but  Sunday  was  special.  I not  only  miss  those  times,  but  the  concept  of 
those  times.  Anyway,  the  Kaufold  parlor  windows  were  open,  the  lace 
curtains  were  blowing  in  the  breeze.  It  was  about  1 o’clock  and  time  for 
the  concert  to  begin.  Mary  was  a stylish  young  lady  who  played  the  piano 
“very  well.”  Dory,  later  to  become  a prominent  insurance  agent,  played 
the  accordion,  and  “Naish”  or  “Red”  had  a beautiful  voice  and  played  the 
mandolin.  “Red,”  you  may  recall,  was  a pharmacist  at  Hinkle’s.  They 
played  old  standards  that  were  written  just  before  the  jazz  age.  “Three 
O’clock  in  the  Morning,”  “Five  Foot  Two  - Eyes  of  Blue,”  “Honey  Suckle 
Rose,”  and  “Nola”  would  keep  you  entertained  until  about  2 o’clock  when 
the  older  folks  went  to  their  radio  or  a nap,  and  the  kids  fan  off  to  the 
“grassy”  for  a game  of  football.  While  Sunday  was  always  “in”  for  a 
special  concert,  music  could  “break  out”  anytime  at  the  Kaufold  house.  At 
this  time,  I was  only  a kid -between  lOand  15yearsold.  Itjust  goes  to  show 
how  young  minds  can  be  correctly  molded  and  shaped  by  older  people  who 
really  care. 
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Jim  and  Beth  Frey  are  a man  and  wife  duo  who  have  thrilled  Columbia 
audiences  on  many  occasions  with  their  fine  singing  voices.  Beth  still 
hasn’t  peaked,  as  she  continues  to  improve  like  good  wine. 

There  were  many  other  musical  families  in  Columbia,  just  as  talented, 
if  not  as  close  to  my  front  yard.  The  Wolpert  family  and  the  Aston  family 
produced  a large  group  of  outstanding  and  talented  singers.  Mrs.  Joe 
Wolpert  was  a marvelous  singer,  especially  in  presentations  involving  the 
church  and  church  choir.  Rosie  Reitzel  was  the  “prima  dona”  of  the  Aston 
family.  Her  grandchild,  Monnie  Cooper,  appears  to  be  developing  into  one 
of  the  most  talented  Columbia  female  voices  ever.  For  years  on  end  the 
Wolpert  and  Aston  families  provided  talent  for  local  musical  presentations 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 

The  Pay  dock  family  provided  some  very  exciting  performers.  Carol 
Pay  dock  Bitts  is  among  the  most  celebrated  of  Columbia  musicians.  Her 
involvement  with  the  Glen  Miller  Band  and  WGAL  TV,  plus  her  ability 
to  write  and  style  music  into  beautiful  presentations  - add  to  this  her  rich 
and  accurate  singing  voice  and  a magnificent  stage  presence,  and  you 
come  to  realize  the  true  talent  of  this  bright  young  woman.  Of  late  she  has 
become  a producer-director,  which  is  inevitable  for  all  people  with 
unreproachable  talent.  Her  sister,  Fran  Fitzgerald,  is  an  accomplished 
pianist-organist  and  is  very  brilliant  at  the  difficult  task  of  making  a piano 
sound  like  an  entire  orchestra  while  accompanying  stage  presentation. 
Their  father,  Mike,  had  one  of  the  best  tenor  voices  in  the  business,  whether 
it  be  in  church  or  in  the  barber  shop  quartet. 

Over  a dozen  years  ago,  the  Lions  Club  gave  a very  important  gift  to 
Columbia.  The  gazebo  in  the  park  not  only  enhances  the  parkscape,  but 
has  become  a distinct  outdoor  center  of  culture.  Before  the  gazebo,  the 
Shawnee  Band  presented  many  concerts  at  the  top  of  Locust  Street  Park. 
In  fact,  Sunday  night  band  concerts  in  the  park  go  back  as  long  as  I can 
remember.  Recently  the  Bainbridge  Band  has  taken  over  the  concerts  in 
the  park  and,  needless  to  say,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  musical  organizations 
ever  in  the  Columbia  area.  Although  the  band  headquarters  in  Bainbridge, 
the  success  of  this  organization  is  based  largely  on  Columbia  people.  John 
Crawford,  a long  time  Columbian,  is  a retired  music  teacher,  accomplished 
musician,  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bainbridge  Band.  He  also  plays 
first  clarinet.  Russ  Simpman  is  a regular  featured  soloist  and  his  talents 
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made  many  very  difficult  band  performance  possible.  His  trombone  and 
horn  solos  in  Locust  Street  Park  are  unforgettable.  Jack  Montgomery  also 
does  some  fine  trumpet  work  with  this  band.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
“Bainbridge”  to  “sign  off’  their  Columbia  concerts  with  John  Philip 
Sousa’s  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.”  The  Bainbridge  Band  has  the  power 
to  bring  this  stirring  march  in  grand  fashion,  and  the  all  girl  flute  trio  makes 
the  rendition  even  more  exciting. 

Of  more  recent  vintage  to  Columbia’s  world  of  music  is  the  V.F.W. 
Band.  The  band  is  rebuilding  after  a slow  decline  at  Long  Level.  Dick 
Powell,  long  time  music  superintendent  at  Eastern  High,  is  leading  the 
band  to  new  heights  as  director  “Pro  Tern.”  The  recent  loss  of  drummer 
Galen  Poff  will  leave  a large  gap  in  the  future  band  endeavors.  Galen's 
Father,  affectionately  known  as  Poffy,  was  a well-known  street  band 
drummer  going  well  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  “Columbians”  was  a “Big  Band  Type”  musical  organization 
made  up  of  musicians  from  several  local  musical  organizations.  With  rock 
and  roll  becoming  even  more  popular,  the  Columbians  did  not  “catch  on” 
as  well  as  they  should  have.  John  Crawford  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  this  band. 

Going  on  to  individual  achievers  in  Columbia’s  sphere  of  music,  I 
might  start  out  by  designing  my  own  “All  Star  Big  Jazz  Band.”  For  the 
saxophone  section,  I would  use  Monte  Copper,  Mandy  Arter,  Cy  Greeny  a, 
and  Morrel  Shields.  As  all  of  the  above  are  tenor  sax  people,  we  may  have 
to  call  in  Art  Nau  and  John  Crawford.  My  trombone  section  would  include 
Russ  Simpman,  Huggie  McClair,  John  Rodkey,  and  Jack  Jennings.  The 
trumpet  section  would  use  Larry  Dixon,  Jack  Montgomery,  Warren 
Chaney,  and  Ira  Bletz.  Moving  on  to  rhythm,  Frankie  Widder  would  play 
drums,  Sam  Lockard  Sr.,  bass,  Charlie  Miller,  guitar,  and  Cy  Greenya  Jr., 
piano  and  vocal.  Cy  Greenya  Sr.  would  also  vocalize,  joined  by  female 
vocalists  Carol  Bitts  and  Monnie  Cooper  Finnegan. 

Expanding  on  the  music  careers  of  some  of  the  above  which  we  may 
not  have  mentioned  previously,  we  could  start  with  Cy  Greenya  Sr.  Cy  was 
the  first  Columbian  to  be  drafted  into  World  War  IL  and  among  the  first 
to  be  wounded  overseas.  Directly  after  World  War  II  Cy  began  a long 
career  with  the  Ira  Bowman  Orchestra  of  Lancaster.  Bowman  played 
sophisticated  jazz.  He  was  kind  of  like  the  Lester  Lennon  of  Lancaster 
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County.  He  played  for  elite  events,  mainly  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  the 
Stevens  House,  and  Lancaster  Country  Club.  His  band  could  play  all  of 
the  university  and  college  songs,  and  this  came  in  rather  handy  with  an  elite 
crowd.  It  was  rather  odd  though.  Ira  played  the  fiddle.  Country  folk  did 
pretty  well  with  fiddles,  but  they  didn’t  mix  too  well  with  the  jazz  people. 
It  wasn’t  until  the  big  bands  moved  out  to  Hollywood  that  string  sections 
were  added  for  filler  and  effect.  The  only  jazz  band  that  was  led  by  a 
violinist  that  I ever  heard  of  was  Joe  Venuti’ s.  Joe  could  make  the  fiddle 
jump.  So  could  Ira  Bowman.  Ira  had  a small  band  which  made  everyone 
a soloist.  It  was  clear  that  Cy  Greenya  was  the  number  one  guy  in  the  band. 
His  smooth  tenor  sax  and  his  soft  voice  pretty  well  handled  the  many  jazz 
tunes  that  were  produced  during  that  fine  era  of  music.  Bowman’s 
drummer  was  also  a Columbian.  Alfie  Lichty  was  among  the  best  jazz 
drummers  of  his  time. 

Mandy  Arter  and  Monte  Cooper  ran  parallel  careers  in  music.  Monte 
was  one  year  ahead  on  Mandy  in  high  school.  Both  were  born  musicians. 
Both  had  established  goals  to  become  great  tenor  saxophone  players. 
Monte  started  out  on  the  clarinet.  He  lived  over  in  my  end  of  town, 
commonly  known  as  Fish  Town.  I remember  when  he  showed  to  us  his 
first  clarinet.  Even  for  those  days  back  then  it  was  a “honey.”  Mandy  was 
more  visible  in  the  early  years.  By  the  time  he  became  a senior  he  was 
ready  to  play  with  the  big  guys.  Monte  had  various  bands  around  town  and 
in  the  county.  Both  Monte  and  Mandy  made  tours  in  Florida.  In  fact, 
Mandy  makes  his  home  in  Florida.  He  attended  our  last  class  reunion  and 
he  told  us  he  had  his  sax  out  in  the  trunk  of  his  car.  Our  50th  reunion  will 
take  place  this  June.  We  expect  to  see  Mandy  then.  Monte’s  music  extends 
into  the  family.  Some  of  his  recent  bands  included  son  Mitch  on  the  drums, 
daughter,  Monnie,  vocal,  and  wife  Liz  and  son-in-law  Mike  rounding  out 
the  “Modernaires.” 

Johnnie  Barrett  fronted  a couple  of  nice  dance  bands  over  the  years, 
and  is  frequently  seen  playing  drums  with  the  “German”  Band.  Johnnie 
has  the  personality  for  leading  a dance  orchestra.  He  is  constantly  smiling. 

John  Metzger  played  a consistent  trombone  over  the  years.  He 
appeared  with  musical  organizations  too  numerous  to  mention.  I would 
probably  be  safe  to  say  that  at  one  time  or  another,  he  played  with  “all”  of 
them.  But  there’s  more!  John  spent  many  hours  as  business  manager  for 
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some  of  these  musical  organizations  and  deserves  much  credit  for  promot- 
ing good  music  in  his  community. 

Cy  Greenya  Jr.  was  raised  just  across  the  alley  from  my  home,  and  I 
used  to  listen  to  him  practice  piano  when  he  was  a kid.  Believe  me,  this 
kid  was  a showman.  He  took  lessons  from  “Bucky”  Buckwalter,  who  also 
played  piano  with  the  Ira  Bowman  Band.  I enjoyed  Cy  ’ s piano  playing  so 
much  that  I took  my  own  kids  over  to  “Bucky”  for  lessons.  Later  on  Cy 
became  “voice”  conscious,  and  the  became  active  with  “Barber  Shop.” 
His  quartet  became  so  popular  that  he  had  to  quit  the  business  in  order  to 
get  “a  little  home  life.” 

“Barber  shopping”  is  a very  fetching  thing  to  do.  As  a very  young  man 
I can  remember  doing  it  at  the  Knights.  They  had  a little  “hole  in  the  wall” 
on  North  Fifth  Street.  This  was  a very  intimate  place.  Before  TV  and  porch 
boards,  you  made  you  own  entertainment.  Mike  Paydock,  Georgie  Grab, 
“Cutter”  Roesen,  Fran  Drowdy,  andEdHemseky  were  regulars.  You  kind 
of  had  mixed  emotions  bout  “barber  shopping”  if  you  “got  one  started.”  It 
usually  lasted  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  I learned  to  sing  barber 
shop  over  at  the  Shawnees.  They  had  a great  crowd.  Fritz  and  Teed 
Studenrogh,  “Double  Gut”  Sarbaugh,  Frank  Aston,  Jake  Ritzel,  Dick  and 
Jim  Smoker,  and  Sheridan  Buck  provided  some  very  fine  sessions. 
“Double  Gut”  was  the  best  tenor  I ever  heard.  He  was  dramatic  and  strong. 
The  guys  still  sing  some  of  their  special  songs;  “The  Poor  Old  Man,” 
“Break  the  News  to  Mother,”  and  “Holding  the  Shawnee  Hose.” 

It  may  also  be  important  here  to  mention  just  how  important  high 
school  training  is  in  matters  of  music.  Of  the  dozen  or  so  people  that  I listed 
in  my  selection  for  an  all  star  band,  Mandy  Arter,  Warren  Chaney,  John 
Rodkey,  Sam  Lockard  Dr.,  Frankie  Widder  and  Art  Nau  all  played  in  the 
1944  Columbia  High  School  Jazz  Band.  Morrel  Shields  was  the  music 
teacher.  I believe  it’s  reasonable  to  assume,  indeed  to  expect,  that  the 
school  system  is  the  incubator  for  culture  within  in  the  community.  On  the 
face  of  it,  you  can  see  15  to  20%  of  the  kids  at  any  given  time  being 
instructed  in  music,  art,  dramatics,  or  prose  and  poetry. 

Professor  Eugene  Gerth  was  an  early  minion  of  music  teaching  in 
Columbia.  He  was  a stylish  gentleman,  with  long  red  hair  bobbed  in  the 
back,  and  he  wore  stiff  rounded  collars  and  bright  ties.  Mr.  Gerth  was 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Columbia  High  School  Band  as  we 
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know  it  today,  having  worked  to  develop  the  street  band,  as  well  as  the 
concert  band.  Professor  Gerth  also  contributed  to  community  efforts 
concerning  music,  having  both  played  and  directed  in  numerous  musical 
organizations . Y ou  could  tell  that  he  loved  music  very  much  and  that  it  was 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  favorite  instrument  was  the 
euphonium.  This  instrument  is  one  of  the  smaller  horns,  which  has  a 
couple  of  extra  keys  and  delivers  a very  “sweet  and  soft”  horn  sound. 

Jack  Beck,  a good  friend  and  classmate  of  mine,  used  to  tell  me  a very 
funny  story  about  Professor  Gerth’ s big  “euph.”  It  seemed  that  he  had  just 
purchased  a new  one  and  was  playing  it  at  a high  school  concert  for  the  first 
time.  Apparently,  the  high  school  band  at  that  time  played  on  “sort  of  a 
balcony”  and  Mr.  Gerth  laid  his  “brand  new”  euphonium  on  the  rail  of  the 
balcony  to  announce  the  title  of  the  next  band  selection.  Keep  in  mind  that 
a new  “euph”  in  those  days  could  have  cost  a couple  of  month’s  pay. 
Anyway,  if  you  are  running  ahead  of  the  story,  the  brand  new  “euph”  did 
fall  off  of  the  balcony  to  the  floor  below.  From  here,  you  have  to  use  your 
imagination.  Here  is  this  beautiful,  saintly  looking  gentleman,  raising  his 
hands  to  heaven,  in  front  of  the  audience,  and  shouting  **********niy 
brand  new  euphonium.  I truly  hope,  though,  that  we  all  remember 
Professor  Gerth’ s fine  work  as  a pioneer  into  the  more  modern  and 
appreciated  levels  of  music  and  culture  in  Columbia.  ' 

The  high  school  bands  were  always  extremely  important  and  always 
at  the  heart  of  community  events.  In  addition  to  the  fine  musicians,  the 
band  front  was  always  a very  important  part  of  the  organization.  The  band 
front  allowed  at  least  20  additional  kids  to  participate  in  street  exhibition. 
Harriet  Potter,  Mary  Ruth  Hable,  and  Beth  Williams  were  outstanding 
majorettes.  We  mentioned  Red  Best  a little  earlier.  There  was  a standing 
joke  about  Red  in  high  school.  It  was  reported  that  Red  had  to  be  released 
from  school  so  that  he  could  “vote”  in  general  elections.  Anybody  ever 
hear  that  one! 

Finishing  out  on  individual  achievers  in  music,  I want  to  mention 
some  interesting  facts  about  our  neighboring  suburbs.  Back  in  the  forties 
and  fifties  I doubt  if  Ironville  had  more  than  fifty  families.  Unique  about 
those  families  was  the  fact  that  they  all  were  bricklayers,  tobacco  farmers, 
and  musicians.  They  were  Albrights,  Staleys,  Mummaus,  Fornoffs,  and 
Bards.  Phil  Bard,  father  of  Phylys  and  Annetta,  was  one  of  the  finest 
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“trumpets”  ever.  I took  lessons  from  “Phil”  in  the  thirties.  His  fee  was  a 
case  of  “Kloidts”  beer  per  lesson. 

A little  later,  while  working  for  Russ  Kauffman,  I became  friends  with 
Cleon  Staley.  Mr.  Staley  told  me  that  as  brick  layers,  they  would  walk  to 
Washington  Boro  from  Ironville,  lay  brick  for  10  hours,  then  walk  back  to 
Ironville,  and  work  in  the  fields  till  dark.  Washington  Boro  had  a different 
approach  to  things.  It  was  early  reported  that  the  men  from  the  Boro,  which 
stretches  out  along  the  river,  would  fish,  catch  driftwood,  farm,  and  engage 
in  sexual  activity.  They  were  also  quick  to  add  that  in  the  winter  time  you 
couldn’t  fish,  farm  or  catch  driftwood.  Sounds  like  bragging  to  me,  don’t 
you  think?  There  was  also  some  talk  about  Columbia  Hospital’ s maternity 
ward  being  overloaded  every  year  during  late  summer. 

Jonas  McDonald  from  W ashington  Boro  had  a nice  band  after  the  war. 
I caught  them  several  times  at  the  Far  East  Inn.  Joe  played  tenor  sax.  They 
were  good  but  rather  sophisticated.  They  played  in  tuxedos.  His  piano 
player  was,  I think,  a little  ahead  of  his  time.  Fred  Sherrick,  also  from  the 
Boro  played  a nice  trombone.  I don’t  know  if  he  continued  after  high 
school.  His  wife  Verna  Rodkey  played  glockenspiel  in  the  high  school 
band,  and  continues  today  with  very  good  piano. 

In  the  world  of  music  you  have  the  performers  and  the  listeners.  Like 
all  other  phases,  music  is  a two  part  culture.  My  mom,  a good  piano  player 
from  “way  back,”  used  to  “muse”  who  has  more  enjoyment  - the  player  or 
the  listener.  I guess  we’ll  never  know.  Any  way,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
talk  about  Columbia’s  “listeners.”  The  U.S.  of  A.  appears  to  have  a 
nonstop  string  of  success.  Beginning  in  the  early  1900’s  and  extending 
into  the  early  sixties.  The  dominate  sub-period  of  this  time  appears  to  have 
been  the  big  band  era.”  Believe  me,  Columbians  were  “in  tune”  with  the 
big  bands.  With  the  Hershey  Starlite  Ballroom  and  the  Valencia  Ballroom 
in  York  practically  in  our  back  yard,  we  were  able  to  witness  the  unique 
sparkle  and  enchantment  of  big  band  music.  For  a large  portion  of  this  time 
there  was  a world  war  going  on,  and  all  of  this  seemed  to  make  the  big 
bands  more  romantic,  more  intense. 

The  Jazz  Era  was  “clean.”  The  musicians  wore  suits  and  ties  and  the 
music  was  melodic.  The  lyrics  were  complete  and  exact,  and  always  told 
a story.  There  seemed  to  be  a never-ending  supply  of  compositions,  one 
better  than  the  other.  For  the  older  folks  who  didn’t  run  to  Hershey,  the 
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radio,  the  movies,  and  phonograph  records  filled  in.  The  Coke  Hour  was 
a nightly  radio  program  which  featured  a different  band  every  evening. 
Folks  who  were  around  to  hear  it  will  never  forget  the  opening  theme.  The 
movies  were  “big”  on  big  bands  with  many  stories  and  scripts  built  around 
a particular  band.  Hollywood  “shorts”  also  featured  the  best  of  the  bands, 
usually  long  enough  to  present  them  in  four  numbers. 

Who  were  the  best  in  those  days?  About  25  years  ago  “Yum”  Flick, 
a popular  east  ender,  wrote  to  The  Columbia  News,  setting  out  a list  of 
about  40  bands  from  that  era.  I think  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  mention 
a few,  as  many  were  excellent,  but  only  a few  were  outstanding.  If  a vote 
would  have  been  taken  then,  I believe  the  Glen  Miller  Orchestra  would 
have  won.  The  Dorsey  Brothers,  Tommy  and  Jimmy,  Benny  Goodman, 
Harry  James,  Artie  Shaw,  and  Woody  Herman  were  all  top  of  the  line. 
Charlie  Spivak,  I believe,  was  underrated.  Next  to  Miller,  he  may  have 
been  my  favorite.  Sammy  Kaye  played  a softer  kind  or  music,  and  he  had 
some  excellent  vocalists,  including  Harry  Babbit  and  Don  Cornell.  An- 
nouncing the  title  of  the  song  during  a brief  pause  after  the  introduction  was 
unique  and  pleasurable  to  his  style. 

The  black  folks,  the  true  organizers  of  jazz,  appeared  to  be  out  in  front 
of  everything.  Count  Basie  and  Duke  Ellington  were  probably  among  the 
most  renowned.  They  followed  a sophisticated  style  and  wrote  much  of 
their  own  material.  Mood  Indigo  and  Sophisticated  Lady  are  examples  of 
their  fine  work.  Illinois  Jacquet,  his  tenor  sax,  and  his  band  were  simply 
wild!  Lionel  Hampton  and  his  famous  vibes,  plus  an  excellent  jazz  band 
made  many  jazz  tunes  famous,  such  as  “Flying  Home.”  The  best  way  to 
describe  Louie  Armstrong  is  “simply  precious.”  I would  never  tire  of 
listening  to  him.  Fats  Waller  had  another  excellent  black  novelty  band. 
Earl  Hines’  piano  version  of  “Misty”  is  unbeatable. 

Without  a doubt,  Ella  Fitzgerald  was  and  is  the  first  lady  of  song.  Her 
repertoire  is  endless.  Sarah  Vaughn  runs  a close  second.  Billy  Eckstein, 
with  a rich,  deep,  sophisticated  voice  “dressed  up”  many  of  the  “slow 
dance”  tunes  of  the  era.  Fletcher  Henderson  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
jazz  arrangers  of  all  times.  Coleman  Hawkins,  I believe,  was  the  finest 
instrumentalist  of  the  Jazz  era.  I also  believe  that  the  tenor  sax  was  the 
dominant  instrument  of  the  Jazz  era.  Hawkins  played  the  tenor  sax.  My 
favorite  of  his  works  is  the  recording  titled  “Body  and  Soul.”  The 
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recording  is  acapella,  which  is  unusual  for  any  jazz  artist  to  play  without 
benefit  of  a rhythm  beat.  His  musical  handling  of  this  fine  number  is  so 
exquisite  that  you  hardly  notice.  His  “improviso”  uses  a wide  range  of 
notes  and  dips,  but  never  strays  too  far  away  from  the  melody.  Somehow, 
you  are  always  aware  that  he  is  playing  “Body  and  Soul.”  The  crescendo 
builds  from  midway  to  end,  about  a thousandth  of  a note  at  a time.  When 
he  is  finished,  you  feel  like  applauding,  even  though  it  is  only  a recording. 
This  record  should  be  the  national  anthem  of  jazz.  If  you  loved  music,  this 
was  a great  time  to  be  alive!  Dorsey,  Goodman,  and  James  utilized  much 
of  their  “air  time”  as  soloists  - they  were  simply  great. 

The  second  line  of  defense  though,  for  most  bands  was  their  instru- 
mental soloist  and  their  other  vocalists.  Corky  Cochoran  was  the  tenor  sax 
soloist  with  Harry  James.  He  reminded  me  a lot  of  Mandy  Alter.  Corky 
was  hired  by  James  at  age  16,  and  Mandy  was  playing  a fantastic  tenor  sax 
at  Columbia  High.  Helen  Forrest  was  a vocalist  for  James,  and  she  was 
vastly  underrated.  Perhaps  she  stood  in  his  very  tall  shadow.  Singing 
groups  like  the  Pied  Pipers  and  the  Modernaires  did  much  to  push  a band’ s 
rating  along. 

My  favorite  female  singers  of  the  jazz  age  were  Rosie  Clooney,  Jo 
Stafford,  and  Helen  O’Connell.  I already  mentioned  Ella  and  Sarah.  My 
favorite  male  singers  were  Billy  Eckstein,  Dick  Haymes,  and  Ray  and  Bob 
Eberly.  Mel  Tonne,  as  a soft,  melodious  jazz  singer,  stands  alone.  Sinatra 
was  part  of  the  passing  parade.  His  promoters  declared  him  to  be  the 
dominant  singer  of  the  century.  This  is  O.K.  by  me,  because  “dominant” 
can  mean  an  awful  lot,  but  not  necessarily  the  best.  While  Old  Blue  Eyes 
made  a record  or  every  song  that  came  down  the  road,  whether  it  fit  his  style 
or  not  (perhaps  this  is  what  they  mean  by  dominant),  he  would  have  a deal 
of  a time  to  beat  out  Perry  Como,  Steve  Lawrence,  or  Robert  Goulet. 
Besides,  when  you  declare  who  is  the  best  you  need  to  establish  categories. 

So  what  were  some  of  the  titles  of  songs  Columbians  listened  to  during 
the  jazz  era?  “One  O’Clock  Jump”  and  “Woodchoppers  Ball,”  I think, 
were  among  the  favorites.  But  there’s  more!  “In  the  Mood,”  “Tuxedo 
Junction,”  “Flying  Home,”  “Let  Me  Off  Uptown,”  etc.  Slow  dance  music 
included  “At  Last,”  “Skylark,”  “Day  Break,”  and  “Tangerine.”  My 
favorite  jazz  vocal  number  was  “Lover,”  sung  by  Peggy  Lee.  The 
“changes”  during  the  course  of  this  song  are  wild  and  beautiful . I think  this 
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put  Peggy  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  female  jazz  singers  - she  was  fantastic! 
Just  the  other  night  Peggy  was  honored  by  her  peers  for  her  lifelong 
contribution  to  jazz.  I think  the  general  public  likes  “Stardust,”  by  Hoagy 
Carmichael  as  their  favorite  tune.  If  you  look  a little  harder,  though,  you 
can  usually  find  something  better  than  the  favorite.  My  selection  for  this 
would  be  “My  One  and  Only  Love.”  Many  female  singers  gave  this  one 
a “good  go.”  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Dinah  Shore,  and  Dinah  Washington  all 
offering  haunting  renditions  of  this  most  beautiful  song. 

It’s  a sure  thing  that  Carol  Bitts  will  be  singing  in  and  around 
Columbia  for  a long  time.  For  one  of  her  numbers  I would  like  to  hear  her 
sing  this  number.  This  beautiful  love  song  will  allow  her  complete  self- 
expression  which  she  does  so  well.  A similar  number  to  this  would  be 
“Purple  Shades  at  Eventide.”  Julie  London  “breathes”  music,  and  one  of 
her  favorites  to  me  was  a tune  called,  “Come  Closer  to  Me.”  It  has  a kind 
of  Latin  Rhythm  and  it  has  catchy  lyrics. 

Columbia  kids,  called  “Sharpies”  in  those  dys,  were  sharp  dresses  and 
frequented  the  ballroom  dances.  They  wore  what  were  called  “zoot”  suits. 
The  suits  had  tight  pant  cuffs,  baggy  knees,  and  wide  shoulders  with  wide 
lapels.  A large  spread  collar  under  a massive  Windsor  knot,  with  a pork- 
pie  hat  and  wing-tipped  shoes  made  a real  fancy  outfit  for  the  average 
jitterbug.  They  also  wore  a very  long  watch  chain. 

John  Eighorn  was  designing  “made  to  measure”  suits  in  those  days. 
You  could  pick  you  own  fabric  and  pattern,  and,  for  about  80  bucks,  you 
could  have  a tailor-made  suit.  Many  young  men  in  Columbia  bought  these 
suits.  Back  then  it  was  important  to  “look  good.”  Many  of  us  had  half  a 
dozen  of  John’s  made  to  measure  suits.  The  “sharpest”  of  the  lot  were 
“Pepe”  Hall,  Pete  Mann,  Monte  Cooper,  Dale  Shaub,  Pete  Myers,  and 
Dewey  Fritz.  A somewhat  more  moderate  group  was  made  up  of  Russ 
Bowers,  Jay  Rhoads,  Bob  Martin,  Andy  Shortlige,  and  “Uckle”  Roeser. 
Long  hair  was  also  fashionable  then.  One  night,  late,  Pepe  Hall  took  a nap 
on  a park  bench  and  a couple  of  the  guys  cut  his  hair.  He  had  a thick,  curly 
duck  cut,  and  he  disowned  us  for  a couple  of  days . Some  of  the  more  “hip” 
female  jitterbugs  of  the  era  were  the  Broome  twins  - Betty  and  Jean,  Faye 
McFarland,  the  Williams  sisters,  Irene  Smith,  Arlene  Reitzel,  and  “Pot” 
Taylor.  Charlie  Schlothauer  was  the  “officionado”  of  the  big  band  era. 
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The  jazz  and/or  big  band  era  was  only  a part  of  the  music  scene  over 
the  past  50  years.  The  Broadway  shows  were  tremendous,  and  were 
running  in  tandem  with  the  best  of  the  jazz  product.  The  show  tunes  very 
quickly  became  standards  on  the  big  band  set  list.  Rogers  and  Hammerstein 
were  truly  a musical  gift  to  mankind.  “Oklahoma,”  “South  Pacific,” 
“Carousel,”  and  “Sound  of  Music,”  alone  produced  beautiful  music  to  last 
a lifetime.  “Some  Enchanted  Evening”  sang  in  the  stage  production  and 
movie  by  Rosano  Brazzi,  and  Ezio  Pinza  should  still  be  around  100  years 
from  now.  What  a sound  block  of  unforgettable  culture  these  shows  were. 

The  Gershwin  Brothers,  George  and  Ira,  presented  another  unforget- 
table musical  legacy  to  the  American  people.  Ira  Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody 
in  Blue”  is  another  musical  “piece”  of  national  anthem  quality.  I always 
get  this  gut  feeling  of  pride  when  I hear  it,  especially  when  I know  that 
people  from  foreign  countries  are  also  listening.  Maybe  the  U.S.  of  A.  is 
not  the  official  cradle  of  music,  but  our  works  are  as  good  or  better  as  any 
ever  produced. 

During  this  fine  explosion  of  American  music  Sigman  Romberg  gave 
us  The  Student  Prince  ’ and  “Desert  Song,”  something  to  suit  the  more 
classical  taste. 

Meanwhile,  the  big  bands  were  slipping  away  into  the  rock  and  roll 
era,  but  not  before  a final  stand  by  big  band  leaders  like  Billy  May,  Ralph 
Flanagan,  and  Ralph  Materie.  The  bands  advanced  the  big  band  legacy 
into  some  incredible  new  sounds.  Then,  along  comes  Burt  Bacharach  with 
a whole  new  set  of  singable  and  “hummable”  tunes.  The  Beetles  wrote 
some  very  good  stuff,  but  after  that,  it  was  all  downhill.  I’m  sorry  if  I 
offended  anyone,  but  I just  can’t  apply  the  term  of  good  music  to  tuneless 
repeat  of  the  same  words  racket  performed  by  people  in  dirty  clothes  and 
by  dirty-looking  people.  Getting  back  again  on  the  cultural  highway,  I 
think  my  all  time  favorite  was  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  For  a time  it  seemed 
impossible  that  anyone  could  ever  replace  Arthur  Fiedler  as  conductor  of 
that  great  musical  organization.  I believe,  however,  that  John  Williams, 
if  anyone  at  all,  was  the  right  person  to  replace  “Old  Art.”  John  Williams 
has  talent  as  one  of  the  era’ s finest  composers,  plus  the  great  personally  and 
stage  presence  while  conducting  makes  him,  I believe,  the  greatest 
conductor  ever.  The  popular  tunes  played  in  the  sophisticated  style  of 
philharmonic  produce  quality  and  full  measured  music  at  its  best.  I had 
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two  favorites  played  by  the  “Pops.”  One  was  “Sleigh  Ride,”  by  Leroy 
Anderson.  While  “Sleigh  Ride”  has  more  or  less  become  a Christmas 
song,  I believe  more  people  know  the  tune  than  any  other  musical  number 
at  anytime.  Leroy  Anderson  had  the  knack  of  making  you  feel  like  you 
were  part  of  his  music.  Don’ t you  fell  like  you  are  driving  the  sleigh  every 
time  you  hear  “Sleigh  Ride”?  And  I really  get  a “blast”  when  the  “Pops” 
jazzes  up  on  this  number.  Another  great  Leroy  Anderson  number  is 
“Trumpeter’s  Lullaby.”  The  background  music  to  this  fine  number  feels 
like  summer  breeze  rising  up  out  of  the  orchestra  pit.  “Fiddle-Faddle”  is 
also  a Leroy  Anderson  favorite.  My  other  pops  favorite  is  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.”  While  I adore  military  bands,  even  they  can’ t do  “Stars 
and  Stripes”  as  well  as  the  “Pops.”  Every  year  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when 
they  play  this  number  on  the  Boston  Commons,  you  can  literally  see 
“Bostonians”  floating  on  air.  When  the  kids  were  smaller  we  used  to 
parade  around  the  living  room  pretending  that  we  were  playing  trom- 
bones. 

So  far  our  discourse  on  music  has  remained  somewhat  on  a serious 
side.  I remember  a couple  of  funny  incidents  and  they  may  fit  in  right  here. 
It  seems  that  one  Saturday  afternoon  Gene  Graham,  “Buckethead”  Kloidt, 
and  Larry  Prugar  were  moving  a heavy  upright  piano  for  someone,  and 
they  were  using  Lutz’s  Hotel  truck.  Cork  Lutz  had  done  a lot  of  catering 
those  days,  especially  clam  bakes,  and  he  needed  a truck  to  make 
deliveries.  Anyway,  the  truck  had  lived  far  beyond  it’s  appointed  time, 
and  kind  of  leaned  to  the  rear.  When  the  guys  got  out  on  Manor  Street  near 
the  Hambones,  the  driver  went  over  a bump  and  the  piano  slid  off  of  the 
truck.  As  the  darn  thing  was  too  heavy  for  the  three  of  them  to  lift  back 
onto  the  truck.  Gene  Graham  got  the  piano  stool  and  sat  down  to  play  the 
piano  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  It  didn’ t take  long  to  draw  a crowd  which 
helped  the  guys  to  put  the  piano  back  on  the  truck  and  they  were  on  their 
way. 

“Only  In  Columbia."  Another  musical  (non-  musical)  story,  was 
about  John  Hougentogler.  John  was  probably  the  most  enthusiastic 
musician  that  I ever  met.  He  loved  every  minute  of  it.  Didn’t  matter  if  it 
was  on  the  street  or  in  the  dance  hall,  John  was  there. 

One  night,  John  was  playing  a dance  at  the  legion.  The  legion  had  a 
portable  stage,  about  two  feet  high.  On  this  particular  night,  they  set  up  the 
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Stage  across  the  corner  of  the  room,  leaving  a portion  of  the  rear  of  the  stage 
unprotected.  Usually,  the  drummer  is  placed  to  the  rear  of  the  band,  and 
after  several  bouncy  numbers,  John  had  vibrated  himself  back  to  the  edge. 
Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  number,  the  drum  rhythm  stopped,  and  old 
John  disappeared.  Chair,  drum,  and  everything  landed  behind  the  stage. 
The  great  part  about  all  this  was  that  John  wasn’t  hurt.  I don’t  know  why 
God  allowed  me  to  witness  so  many  of  the  funny  things  that  happened  over 
the  years. 

I do  suppose  my  writings  are  leaning  heavily  towards  yesterday.  But, 
yesterday  equals  nostalgia,  and  nostalgia  is  a prime  mover  of  emotion  and 
sentiment.  These  seemingly  are  good  feelings  that  you  can  acquire  without 
taking  alcohol  or  narcotics.  And  you  don’t  get  much  nostalgia  from 
something  that  happened  last  week. 

Some  Columbia  folks  will  remember  that  there  was  a rather  nice 
swimming  pool  located  directly  across  the  street  from  Pizza  Hut.  For  some 
reason,  the  pool  closed  shortly  after  opening.  The  pool  building  was  rather 
attractive,  and  it  became  a “nite  club”.  Jimmy  Shank  had  a rather  good 
dance  band  at  the  time,  and  he  played  at  the  pool  site.  Jim  played  piano, 
and  he  belonged  to  the  Shank  family  at  Fourth  and  Cherry.  They  ran  a 
small  candy  and  notion  store  there  for  many  years. 

It  seems  that  Columbia  has  always  had  a community  chorus.  The 
latest  of  these  was  the  one  organized  by  “Chuck  Williams”  to  perform  at 
the  Columbia  bicentennial  celebration  in  1988.  This  was  a combination 
of  stellar  voices  capable  of  “doing”  just  about  everything  that  was  ever 
written.  Their  programs  at  both  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the 
bicentennial  birthday  were  inspirational  and  beautiful;  what  at  the  same 
time  being  relaxed  and  full  of  fun.  This  group  of  100  local  voices  came 
back  several  times  since  to  do  presentations  for  local  causes,  and  always 
enjoyed  sell-out  crowds.  We  all  hope  that  this  magnificent  group  will  stay 
together  for  our  enjoyment  and  pleasure  for  a very  long  time  to  come. 

The  musical  benefit  for  the  Mount  Bethel  Cemetery  in  1992  was  a 
cultural  delight — a lot  of  music  for  the  buck.  The  Bicentennial  Chorus  was 
a smash  hit  in  itself.  But  to  add  in  Barbara  Bagri,  Carol  Bitts,  and  the  Two 
Country  Four  Quartet  turned  the  program  into  a fantastic  evening  of  fun 
and  entertainment.  Barbara  Bagri  is  what  you  can  call  an  accomplished 
singer  of  opera.  It  matters  little  that  she  comes  from  and  sings  in  a small 
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community  because  the  quality  of  her  talent  is  outstanding.  And  the 
prerequisite  of  her  talent  includes  lots  of  hard  work  and  long  hours  of 
study,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  human  being  could  memorize  a 
ten-minute  aria  written  in  a foreign  language,  get  all  of  the  meaning  and 
expressions  correct,  while  singing  along  to  music  that  goes  jumping  up  and 
down  over  and  back  like  a crazed  lizard  and  all  of  the  time  pushing  your 
voice  to  the  limit  to  melt  in  the  words  with  the  melody.  Her  willingness 
to  sing  for  Columbia  is  so  warm  and  friendly.  Bless  you,  Barbara. 

The  State  Theatre  was  a genuine  outlet  for  entertainment  with  cultural 
value  in  the  borough.  The  quality  of  movies  forty  years  ago  was  excellent, 
and  people  “flocked”  to  the  movies  in  droves.  Younger  folks  saved  their 
movies  for  date  nights,  which  were  usually  reserved  for  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  nights. 

The  “State”  ran  matinees  every  day,  with  two  evening  shows,  and 
three  on  Saturday  night.  Most  shows  ran  for  two  days,  but  the  “big  ones” 
ran  anywhere  from  three  to  five  days.  The  “State”  was  a very  large  theatre, 
and  when  the  show  was  over,  a very  large  crowd  of  people  would”dump” 
out  onto  Locust  Street,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  sandwich  shops  and 
soda  fountains  would  fill  up  with  “date  niters”  and  other  folks  looking  for 
an  after  the  show  snack. 

There  is  something  I have  a problem  with.  I could  never  figurq  out 
how  Hollywood  could  accept  credit  for  the  good  feeling  we  got  from  their 
wholesome  film  productions  way  back  then,  but  they  won’t  accept  blame 
for  the  damage  done  by  the  violences  and  smut  which  they  offer  today. 
Rather  strange,  don’t  you  think. 

The  Alto  Theatre  was  a center  of  culture  too,  but  from  a different  point 
of  view.  Most  of  the  shows  there  were  directed  to  kids  (or  adult  kids,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  those).  The  movies  there  were  mostly  cowboy  shows, 
with  a few  gangster  movies,  plus  serials,  mainly  Flash  Gordon,  Buck 
Rodgers,  Tarzan,  and  Jungle  Jim.  The  “Serial”  always  ended  with  the  hero 
“hanging”  from  a cliff  A standing  joke  was  the  one  about  C.  C.  Crouse, 
local  drayman,  having  a contract  with  “Alto”  to  haul  out  the  dead  cowboys 
and  Indians  after  each  performance. 

I usually  made  it  to  the  Alto  on  Saturday  afternoons.  In  all  cowboy 
shows,  there  was  a long  chase,  and  the  kids  would  scream  and  holler  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  Afterwards,  when  I walked  home,  it  took  me 
several  blocks  before  I started  to  walk  normal  again. 
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The  theaters  brought  many  classical  celebrities  to  Columbia,  as  did 
radio,  such  as  Roberta  Peters,  Deana  Durbin,  Beverly  Sills,  Judy  Garland, 
Robert  Goulet,  and  Steve  and  Edie  Gorme.  Who  could  forget  the 
telephone  hour,  with  Donald  Voofhe^’s  orchestra,  or  the  Firestone  Hour, 
which  presented  the  finest  symphonies  and  operatic  selections  of  that  time. 

Live  theatre,  dinner  theatre,  that  is,  w^s^live  and  well  in  Columbia  for 
at  least  a short  period  of  time.  Lucy  Mitzel’s  Orleans  Room  off  Chestnut 
was  a delightful  dinner-show  experience.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  area.  The  atmosphere  wasn’t  too  great  while  the  show  wasn’t  being 
presented,  because  the  walls  were  blackened  to  give  you  the  feeling  of 
being  in  a theatre  while  the  show  was  in  progress.  (I  think  someone  down 
at  Saint  Peters  must  have  known  Lucy  Mitzel.) 

Marian  Weaver  was  a fine  lady  of  marvellous  talent.  She  was  a 
brilliant  playwright,  and  she  composed  several  shows  for  the  Orleans 
Room.  One  of  the  shows  that  I remember  starred  Rosie  Reitzel,  George 
Lutz,  and  the  three  Pay  dock  sisters.  Y ou  could  not  have  seen  a better  play, 
or  a better  performance  on  Broadway.  The  story  of  the  play  rotated  around 
a “Sadie  Klutz”,  and  George  Lutz’s  naturally  funny  demeanor  kept  you  in 
stitches.  The  Dutch  Apple  Theatre  in  Lancaster  is  an  extension  of  Lucy 
Mitzel’s  Orleans  Tavern.  You  saw  it  in  Columbia  first! 

Columbia  possessed  its  share  of  artists,  beginning  with  Lloyd  Mifflin. 
The  literary  works  of  Lloyd  Mifflin  peaked  up  over  the  high  ridge  of 
diverse  culture,  which  surrounded  our  town  over  the  years.  His  multi- 
talented career,  which  included  noted  works  as  a poet,  artist,  and  sculptor, 
produced  massive  amounts  of  treasures,  which  carried  the  name  of 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania  to  libraries  and  museums  around  the  world.  He 
is  fondly  recollected  as  “America’s  Sonnetier”,  having  composed  over 
600  of  these  fine  works.  He  is  “lineaged”  from  an  exciting  heritage,  and 
the  physical  “leavings”  of  the  Mifflin  family,  including  the  mansion  at 
Norwood,  and  the  horse-drawn  carriage,  which  remains  in  excellent 
condition,  display  a very  elegant  life-style.  Lloyd  Mifflin  - a Columbia 
treasure  from  1846-1921,  and  forever  beyond! 

There  were  many  fine  artists  to  follow,  including  Rosemary  Robinson, 
Dorothy  Cooper,  TomHermansader,  ClemBemthetsel,  Gardner  Criss well. 
Hazel  Derstler,  and  Marilyn  Hobday. 
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Rosemary  Robinson  is  a “good  citizen”  of  Columbia,  with  many 
volunteer  hours  with  good  and  worthy  results  to  her  credit.  Besides  her 
creative  ability  as  an  artist,  I can  remember  high  school  days.  Often  on 
Sunday  nights,  “Rose”  would  invite  kids  into  her  parents  cafe  of  Locust 
Street.  It  was  called  the  Faultin  Cafe,  and  we  would  push  back  the  tables 
and  chairs  and  dance  to  the  music  from  the  cafe  juke  box.  This  was  an 
enviable  treat  for  kids  of  high  school  age.  Rosemary’s  art  is  clean  and 
expert,  and  shows  up  on  the  covers  and  insides  of  many  church  and  civic 
projects. 

Dorothy  Cooper  had  a long  time  career  as  an  art  teacher  in  our  school 
system.  Her  talents  were  mirrored  in  the  work  of  the  kids  that  she  taught 
over  the  years. 

Tom  Hermansader’s  phenomenal  breakthrough  into  the  business  of 

initial  creation  and  print  reproduction  has  placed  his  works  into  just  about 
every  public  and  commercial  building  in  the  county.  His  works  cover  the 
most  interesting  buildings;  all  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  many  of 
which  are  located  in  Columbia.  His  studios  include  framing  services  and 
framing  and  art  supplies. 

Hazel  Derstler  did  some  fine  art  work  over  the  years,  and  Gardner 
Criswell  s “Christmas  cards”  are  among  the  most  memorable  and  coveted 
works  in  the  history  of  art  in  Columbia.  The  cards  depict  nostalgic  scenes 
of  yesterday. 

Marilyn  Hobday  is  an  art  teacher  at  Hempfield.  Betty  Kloidt,  at  one 
time,  took  art  lessons  from  Marilyn.  She  recently  purchased  the  old  Poplar 
Street  School  Building,  and  is  preparing  the  property  to  be  used  as  an  art 
gallery.  This  purchase  will  not  only  preserve  one  of  our  finest  old 
buildings  for  posterity,  but  will  guide  our  community  cultural  efforts  deep 
into  the  future.  Good  luck,  Marilyn! 

Cleon  Berntheisel  is  a talented  young  artist  who  has  begun  an  initial 
penetration  into  the  artistic  print  business.  I have  print  No.  1 3/700,  of  the 
old  opera  house,  hanging  in  my  office.  The  work  is  dated  1987,  and  is  an 
excellent  artistic  representation  of  that  building.  Given  the  sentiment 
attached  to  the  old  building,  the  work  of  art  is  a distinct  treasure. 

The  Columbia  Cultural  and  Historical  Association  was  founded  in  the 
early  1960’s.  The  Columbia  “Little  Theatre”  group  was  the  largest 
segment  ofthatgroupduringtheCivilWarCentennialin  1963.  In  bonding 
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together  to  promote  and  preserve  Columbia  history  and  culture,  this  small 
group  of  people  accepted  a very  difficult  challenge.  The  property  and 
facilities  required  to  do  this  job  properly  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
function. 

They  got  started  during  a time  when  there  was  much  competition  for 
talent  and  funds,  leaving  the  organization  with  a rather  small  group  of 
unfunded  club  members.  They  persevered,  however,  and  acquired  the  old 
First  English  Lutheran  Church  to  be  used  as  a museum.  This  allows  for  the 
display  of  treasured  properties  of  historical  value,  and  assured  that  a place 
will  always  be  there  for  future  articles  as  they  become  available.  The 
association  is  one  of  the  few  active  cultural  organizations  remaining  in  the 
boro  today.  Young  people  should  be  encouraged  to  join,  especially  by  the 
clergy,  teachers,  and  parents. 

The  good  Lord  smiled  on  Columbia  and  its  efforts  to  be  a cultural 
community  on  the  day  the  National  Association  of  Watch  and  Clock 
Collectors,  Inc.  moved  to  town.  Of  the  many,  many  blessings  we’ve  had 
in  the  way  of  good  people,  large  industry,  celebrities,  achievers,  natural 
beauty,  ect.,  ect,  none,  I believe,  none  is  larger  in  scope  and  more  exciting 
than  “Watch  & Clock”,  especially  related  to  the  cultural  and  public 
relations  effort  by  this  boro.  Being  a world-wide  organization  which 
supports  the  preservation  of  time  piece  property  and  information  over  the 
years  brings  to  Columbia  a spectacular  display  of  complete  time  pieces, 
time  piece  movements,  and  recorded  knowledge  that  cannot  be  seen 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  attractive,  well-kept  properties,  including 
the  street  Clock  and  the  New  Bell  Tower,  plus  the  exotic  museum  display, 
provide  a very  bright  spot  in  the  north  end  that  seems  to  brighten  up  the 
entire  town.  Bringing  the  “Watch  & Clock”  collection  even  closer  and 
more  dear  to  us  is  the  fact  that  a native  Columbian  was  so  very  instrumental 
in  the  shaping  and  growth  of  the  organization,  and  the  decision  to  locate 
it  in  Columbia.  A simple,  modest  Columbian  coal  dealer  rose  to  promi- 
nence worldwide  in  spite  of  his  low  key  demeanor,  and  he  was  one  of  us, 
a boundless  achiever  and  developer  of  cultural  progress.  In  addition  to  all 
of  this,  the  association  is  a tax  payer,  a net  employer,  and  an  “editor”  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Because  of  a man  named  Earl  Smickler,  Columbia 
will  never  “run  out  of  time.” 
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The  Columbia  Riding  Club  was  a net  contributor  to  Columbia  culture 
and  was  active  for  half  a century.  The  club  brought  many  “outsiders”  into 
Columbia  to  see  us  as  we  are,  and  to  sample  our  hospitality.  Riding  and 
“judging”  horses  and  horsemanship  is  a rather  sophisticated  sport,  and  one 
which  is,  at  times,  rather  expensive.  It  is  also  arather  relaxed  and  enjoyable 
spectator  sport,  and  one  which  has  been  patronized  by  many  Columbians 
over  the  years. 

A few  of  the  “leaders”  of  this  cultural  enterprise  were  Sam  Heirman, 
Paul  Nace,  and  Joe  Miller.  Joe  maintained  a riding  stable  in  Columbia  for 
many  years  where  he  boarded  horses  for  a fee  and  “rented”  horses  for 
riding  purposes.  Horseback  riding  was  extremely  popular  soon  after 
World  War  II. 

The  Lions  Club  and  the  Rotory  Club  were  local  citizens  groups  who 
contributed  to  culture  by  their  very  existence  in  the  boro.  The  Womens 
Club  and  the  professional  Business  Womens  Club  had  a similar  relation- 
ship with  the  boro.  Their  meeting  agendas,  projects,  and  their  purpose 
were  closely  related  with  developing  a finer  fabric  of  life  and  community 
spirit. 

One  who  has  been  around  for  the  past  sixty  years  or  so  has  got  to 
remember  the  great  church  music,  the  organists,  the  choir  directors,  as  well 
as  the  dedicated  music  teachers  from  that  era.  Going  back  to  Holy  Trinity, 

I remember  Clara  Roland,  the  organist,  and  the  many  choirs  which  she 
developed  over  the  long  years.  Catholic  choir  music  was  somewhat 
difficult,  because  the  earlier  works  were  sung  in  Latin.  Many  choir  masters 
and  organist  were  also  music  teachers,  not  mentioning  Bemie  Wickenheiser 
and  Luke  Grubb.  Thelma  Miller  and  Fran  Shannabrook  contributed  many 
good  years  to  the  direction  of  church  music.  Jean  Stair  was  also  a notable 
contributor  on  the  keyboards.  It  would  be  a fair  guess,  I presume,  that  just 
about  half  of  the  population  received  piano  lessons  from  Jessie  Zimmerman. 
This  was  a household  name.  Johnson  Krodle  was  a music  master  of  similar  i 
proportion. 

Boy  Scouting  in  Columbia  was  a culture  designed  for  the  very  young. 
The  program  locally,  I believe,  was  always  more  intense  and  widespread 
than  in  many  other  areas.  Sometime  during  our  era.  Girl  Scouting  came 
into  being,  so  I suppose  now  we  can  refer  to  the  activity  as  just  plain 
“scouting.”  One  of  the  early  pioneers  of  scouting  in  the  Columbia  area  was 
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“Sandy  Yohe.”  Sandy  lived  in  “Fishtown,”  just  a half  dozen  or  so  doors 
from  my  old  homestead.  He  was  rather  good  at  things  like  gardening  and 
fishing,  which  were  things  that  scouts  would  be  interested  in.  “Sonny” 
Hougontogler,  another  Fishtown  boy,  was  also  a “Super  Scout”  who  did 
just  about  everything  there  was  to  do  in  scouting,  and  he  knew  all  of  the 
songs. 

The  churches  of  Columbia  did  a magnificent  job  of  promoting  and 
sponsoring  scouting  in  the  Boro.  When  you  put  together  all  of  the  various 
programs  available  in  scouting,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  several  hundred 
Columbia  kids  could  be  involved  in  scouting  at  any  one  given  time.  While 
many  parents  and  volunteers  have  beenheavily  involved  over  the  years,  I 
believe  Parke  Manuel  probably  has  the  longest  and  most  effective  period 
of  service.  I look  fondly  back  to  the  Cub  Scout  days  when  Bill  Jr.  was  in 
Cub  Pack  35.  If  you  had  a kid  in  Cubs,  you  had  to  participate,  and  there 
was  a great  team  of  parents  involved  at  that  time. 

Writing  about  scouting  in  Columbia,  I talked  to  Hubie  Peters  just  the 
other  day  about  the  old  Scout  Reservation  north  of  Columbia  near  the 
Reading  Railroad.  Hubie  is  a great  Columbian,  possibly  the  number  one 
“guru”  in  youth  activities  in  the  Boro.  Anyway,  Hubie  relates  that  when 
he  was  a kid,  the  old  Scout  Reservation  had  a coal  stove,  but  no  coal  to  bum. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  “Reading”  steam  engine  passed  the  reservation 
on  a daily  asis.  When  it  did,  the  scouts  would  throw  rocks  at  the  train  crew. 
As  the  train  crew  didn’ t have  any  rocks  to  “throw  back,”  they  simply  threw 
coal.  After  the  train  left  the  area,  the  scouts  would  form  a detail  to  pick  up 
the  coal.  A large  part  of  scouting  is  survival,  isn’t  it?  Anyway,  if  you  don’t 
like  the  story,  see  Hubie! 

Another  fond  memory  of  the  old  Scout  Reservation  has  to  do  with  a 
group  of  teenagers  who  managed  to  get  a “keg”  taken  over  there  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  after  the  keg  had  been 
consumed,  a guy  named  “Uckle”  had  become  “ill”  and  needed  a little 
“assistance”  to  return  home.  The  usual  way  to  give  assistance  of  this  kind 
was  for  two  guys  to  each  take  an  arm  over  their  shoulders  and  “kind  of’ 
drag  the  victimalong.  We  learned  this  in  Scouts.  Anyway,  this  kind  of  let 
the  victim’ s feet  drag  along  the  ground,  and  therein  lies  the  “rub.”  It  seems 
that  Uckle’ s Dad  had  just  bought  for  him  a brand  new  pair  of  “clodhop- 
pers,” and  until  he  arrived  home  at  Perry  Street, which  is  several  miles  over 
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rough  macadam,  the  toes  of  the  new  shoes  were  completely  rubbed  off. 
Ouch. 

Many  current  projects  serve  as  worthy  proof  to  the  presence  of  culture 
in  Columbia.  They  include  art  in  the  park,  the  arts  and  crafts  show.  The 
Bridge  Bust,  The  Apple  Festival,  and  band  concerts  in  the  parks. 

Culture,  and  the  promotion  of  it,  has  its  ups  and  downs.  The  passing 
of  time  can  affect  the  presence  of  culture,  just  as  it  does  the  paint  on  the 
house,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  car,  and  the  color  of  our  hair.  Sometimes 
the  pool  of  talent  dries  up,  and  other  times,  the  promoters  run  out  of  steam; 
either  being  unable  to  find  somebody  to  sell  tickets,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  buy  tickets.  History  is  working  on  the  mood  of  our  culture  for  tomorrow, 
but  each  proponent  of  an  idea  is  charged  with  the  continuation  of  that  idea. 
If  we  want  to  have  culture  today,  we  must  first  have  a desire  for  it,  a market 
for  it,  and  then  we  must  go  ahead  and  invest  in  the  making  of  the  things  of 
yesterday  and  today.  Culture  is  the  enactment  of  real  life  which  outdoes 
the  soap  operas. 


ORGANIZED  SPORTS AND  OTHERS 

An  avid  sports  nut  I am  not ! I am  probably  only  one  of  a few  Coluinbia 
men  who  are  not  enamored  to  the  aura  of  the  great  world  of  sports.  It  would 
seem  odd  to  most  that  I can  sit  and  watch  CNN,  C-SPAN,  or  Lawrence 
Welk  while  a World  Series  or  Bowl  Game  is  being  shown  on  the  same  tube, 
only  on  another  channel.  Perhaps  if  s my  short  attention  span.  I find  it 
difficult  to  sit  through  the  same  action  and  game  pattern  day  after  day, 
simply  to  witness  the  outcome. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  I may  here  need  a little  damage  control.  After 
all,  you  can  hardly  write  a story  about  Columbia  without  a large  part  of  the 
story  being  dedicated  to  sports.  Perhaps  I’ve  disqualified  myself.  But 
wait!  In  order  to  get  back  into  this,  there  is  something  else  you  should 
know.  Perhaps  you  don’t  really  need  to  be  a fan.  My  heart  swells  with 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  good  things  that  organized  sports  brings  to 
this  great  country  of  ours.  Looking  beyond  the  thrill  of  the  game  - there’s 
more.  In  addition  to  the  sheer  joy  given  off  to  the  millions  of  spectators, 
we  need  to  take  a good  “look  behind  the  scenes.” 
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Have  you  ever  given  much  thought  to  what  really  goes  on  there?  Let’ s 
keep  it  simple.  There’s  uniforms,  popcorn,  and  programs.  There’s 
transportation,  umpires,  and  ground  keepers.  There’s  hot  dogs,  soda,  and 
beer.  There’s  security,  insurance,  and  utilities.  Here  come  the  souvenirs, 
the  hats,  the  tee-shirts,  and  the  schedules.  Add  in  the  T.V.,  the  sportscast- 
ers,  the  endorsements,  and  what  do  you  get?  Only  about  several  billion  in 
commerce,  which  moves  great  sums  of  money  around  from  place  to  place, 
and  creates  thousands  of  jobs. 

Anyway,  the  never-ending  sports  scene  in  Columbia  covers  a lot  of 
territory.  So  much  so  that  an  entire  book  could  be  dedicated  to  it.  As  my 
goal  really  is  to  tell  my  tale  of  Columbia  with  sports  being  only  a part  of 
the  total  mix,  I plan  to  draw  from  memory  the  events  and  happenings  which 
were  the  most  memorable  to  me. 

I first  began  to  take  notice  of  the  sports  scene  in  and  around  the 
Columbia  area  in  1936.  I was  ten  years  old  at  the  time.  This  was  a good 
time  for  a young  kid  to  “come  alive.”  Important  events  of  this  era  included 
the  opening  of  the  Gladfelter  Memorial  Athletic  Field,  and  the  150  year 
centennial  of  the  boro  of  Columbia. 

The  Gladfelter  Memorial  Field  was  a magnificent  sports  complex. 
The  acquisition  of  it  by  the  Columbia  school  board  was  made  possible  by 
a land  grant  from  the  Gladfelter  family,  in  honor  of  their  son  Richard,  who 
died  in  an  auto  accident  while  in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  land  was 
in  ideal  contour  to  support  a sports  complex,  as  it  was  of  the  right 
dimensions,  and  relatively  flat. 

The  initial  field  offered  football,  baseball,  track,  and  tennis,  and  was 
closed  in  entirely  by  a chain  link  fence.  It  was  also  one  of  the  first  in  the 
state  to  be  equipped  for  night  football ! Added  to  all  of  this  was  the  fact  that 
the  field  fronted  itself  on  Route  30,  also  known  as  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
which  was  one  of  the  major  traffic  arteries  of  the  nation.  The  field  also  sat. 
nexttoL.R.  Zifferer’s  “Columbia Mailable  Castings  Co., ’’which,  in  itself, 
was  a complex  of  magnificent  architecture.  When  you  watched  the  out  of 
state  license  pass  through  the  highway,  and  slowed  down  to  “look”  at  all 
of  this,  you  could  guess  that  the  folks  riding  in  the  cars  had  the  feeling  that 
they  were  entering  into  a “very  important”  community.  If  we  ourselves 
didn’t  notice,  perhaps  we  were  standing  too  close. 
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Several  events  which  I remember  from  early  on  at  Gladfelters  was  the 
dedication  ceremony  when  Columbia  High  played  the  football  team  from 
Valley  Forge  Military  Academy.  I remember  that  the  score  was  “close.” 
The  academy  also  brought  their  band,  which  performed  at  “half  time.”  The 
military  kids  had  long  uniform  coats  that  extended  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  white  belts  which  extended  up  over  the  shoulders.  Their  marching,  of 
course,  was  “precise,”  as  this  happy  memory  remains. 

Another  event  which  remains  vivid  is  the  centennial  pageant,  which 
was  given  by  the  school  children  of  Columbia  at  the  field.  What  made  all 
of  this  an  especially  lot  of  fun  was  that  there  were  several  practice  sessions 
at  the  field.  This  meant  that  we  had  to  walk  “way  out  there,”  and  back 
again,  and  this  got  us  out  of  more  than  a few  classes. 

For  the  next  twenty-two  years  or  so,  Columbia  High  continued  to 
enjoy  winning  seasons  for  their  efforts.  Columbia  was  a larger  district 
then,  drawing  from  Mountville,  Ironville,  and  Washington  Boro.  They 
remained,  however,  substantially  smaller  than  McCaskey  High  School  of 
Lancaster  and  John  Harris  High  School  from  Harrisburg.  Happy  to  say, 
the  Columbia  sports  program  developed  teams  that  “embarrassed”  the 
larger  schools  quite  frequently  during  this  period  of  time. 

While  this  is  “reaching”  a little  far  back  for  me,  I do  remember  guys 
like  Joe  McClair,  Hubie  Peters,  Yi  Brown,  Griff  Makle,  Ernie  Makle,  and 
Ben  Musser.  These  guys  were  iron  men  that  loved  the  sport.  Joe  McClair 
was  6 ft.  6 and  200  lbs.  - straight  up  and  down.  Joe  lived  just  down  the  block 
on  4th  Street  from  my  homestead,  and  in  later  years  I got  to  know  him  really 
well,  as  I did  Hubie  and  Ben.  Joe  was  a square  jawed  Irishman  who  could 
make  a face  as  mean  as  the  devil  himself.  Underneath  that,  he  was  a nice 
guy,  a real  pussy  cat.  Coaching  during  the  Gladfelfter  years  was  also  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Columbia  High  sports  program.  This  era  of  fine 
coaching  slipped  back  a little  bit  into  the  “Mifflin”  years.  Mifflin  Field  was 
located  at  the  top  of  Locust  Street.  It  was  the  Columbia  High  home  field 
before  the  Gladfelter  years.  It  was  a modest,  bare  bones  field,  but  I would 
venture  to  say  that  the  ghost  of  good  times  remains  in  that  area  of  “uptown” 
Columbia. 

Anyway,  notable  football  coaching  began  with  Sammy  Angle,  who 
went  on  to  coach  college  ball.  Then  in  order  of  succession,  there  were  the 
Sponaugle  boys,  “Woody”  and  “Boyd”,  who  went  on  to  fame  at  F&M. 
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They  were  truly  a class  act.  They  were  followed  by  Drew  Brooks,  Harry 
Langford,  and  Whitey  Pew.  It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  to  have  the 
head  coach  in  charge  of  football,  basketball,  and  track,  in  addition  to 
having  a home  room,  and  teaching  subjects  like  history  or  math. 

Whether  you  went  out  for  sports  or  not,  the  coaches  added  a lot  to  the 
educational  system.  They  had  great  reputations  for  being  disciplinarians; 
many  had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  toss  a kid  “clear  across  the  room 
and  into  the  hall.”  This,  of  course,  was  not  true,  but  they  spent  little  time 
in  denying  it.  To  be  sure,  we  could  use  a little  of  this  “fear  of  God”  in  our 
class  rooms  today.  In  the  earlier  years,  the  male  teachers  wore  coats  and 
ties  to  class,  and  many,  especially  the  “Sponaugle  boys”,  were  really 
dapper  and  poised. 

Looking  back  to  some  of  our  special  performers  during  the  Gladfelter 
years,  we  say  quarter  backs  like  Gordie  Peters,  “Luch”  Diacenti,  and  Glen 
Von  Stetten.  The  greatest  full  back  of  all  time  was  probably  Dick  (Beanie) 
Smoker.  He  weighed  well  over  250  lbs.  and  it  was  a thrill  one  evening  at 
Gladfelters  to  see  him  break  through  the  line  on  an  off  center  rush,  and  dash 
100  yards  for  a touch  down  without  even  being  touched  by  a member  of 
the  opposite  team.  Talk  about  a freight  train! 

Whitey  Motter  was  also  a full  back  of  notable  performance  during  this 
era.  Many  old  timers  remember  the  day  in  gym  class  during  a wrestling 
match  when  Whitey  Motter  managed  to  get  all  250  lbs.  of  “Beanie” 
Smoker  up  over  his  head  and  dash  him  to  the  floor.  Smoker  sat  on  the  mat 
and  laughed  himself  silly.  He  had  a catchy  sense  of  humor.  He  was  in 
school  while  his  brother  Red  was  principal  of  the  high  school.  Some  of  the 
comments  that  came  out  of  this  kid’s  head  were  truly  hilarious. 

George  Hougentougler  was  another  “steam  roller”  of  a full  back  that 
played  for  Columbia  High.  George  was  of  huge  proportion,  but  tall  and 
slender,  and  very  strong.  He  reminded  me  a lot  of  Joe  McClair.  I see- 
George  frequently  in  town,  even  though  he  has  lived  in  Wrights ville  for  the 
past  forty  some  years. 

Alvie  Rupp  was  another  star  of  yesteryear,  and  though  small  in 
stature,  he  was  strong  as  an  ox  and  could  really  cause  the  fur  to  fly,  in  any 
type  of  competition 

Tommy  Donan  was  also  a full  back  of  excellent  quality.  Other 
specialists  of  the  day  were  Nance  Krow,  who  was  the  team  punter.  Nance 
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was  so  good  at  kicking  the  ball  that  the  kids  “nick-named”  his  girl  friend 
“Punt.”  Nance  married  “Punt”  Staam  and  they  still  live  together  on  Manor 
near  Seventeenth. 

Donald, Fox  was  a “sneaky”  end  who  didn’ t seem  to  have  much  trouble 
losing  his  cover.  Don  carried  many  a winning  touchdown  over  the  line. 
George  Ansaluich  was  another  talented  guy.  In  fact,  his  great  talent  was 
in  his  toe.  Over  a span  of  nearly  four  years,  George  amassed  a near  perfect 
record  of  attempted  points  after  touchdown  and  field  goals,  and  rested  near 
the  top  of  the  high  scoring  players  for  Columbia  High. 

We  still  have  many  more  facets  of  Columbia  sports  programs  to  report 
on,  so  I suppose  it’s  time  to  move  away  from  the  Gladfelter  - Columbia 
School  District  era.  Before  I do,  I would  like  to  say  that  for  all  that  the  field 
has  meant  to  us,  there  was  something  definitely  wrong  with  the  system. 
When  the  original  bequest  of  the  land  was  made  by  the  Gladfelter  family, 
the  use  of  the  land  was  directed  to  the  “youth  of  Columbia.”  As  it  worked 
out  under  the  ownership  of  the  Columbia  School  District,  however,  only 
a very  small  number  of  boys  got  to  use  the  facility  for  a very  limited  number 
of  days.  For  the  rest  of  the  time,  probably  over  300  days  per  gear,  the 
facility  sat  idle,  under  lock  and  key.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fault  the  reason 
for  this,  but  after  twenty-two  years  of  wasted  non-utilization,  all  of  this  was 
to  change.  When  the  Columbia  High  School  “outgrew”  itself  at  6th  and 
Cherry,  the  school  board  relocated  the  high  school  into  a beautiful  and 
modern  facility  on  the  “Lew”  Marley  farm  along  Kinderhook  Road.  At  the 
same  time,  they  carved  a brand  new  sports  complex  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hill  overlooking  Columbia  and  the  Susquehanna  River.  While  the  new 
stadium  could  not  be  compared  to  “Gladfelters,”  it  was  contiguous  to  the 
school,  and  that  was  precisely  according  to  plan,  the  rest  of  the  good  news 
was  the  fact  that  “Gladfelters”  was  now  at  the  disposal  of  community  wide 
utilization,  and  was  eventually  developed  to  that  status  by  the  Columbia 
area  Jaycees  and  the  Columbia  Boys  Athletic  Association.  More  about 
that  will  come  in  another  section  of  the  Sports  Chapter. 

Moving  away  from  Gladfelters  and  football  can  only  lead  to  one 
destination,  and  that  is  basketball.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
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of  the  two  caused  the  most  excitement  over  the  past  fifty  years.  For  my 
money,  you  could  bet  that  the  difference  came  out  about  even.  The  outside 
color  and  pageantry  of  football  was  somehow  offset  by  the  close  proximity 
to  the  players  in  a closed  room. 

My  most  intriguing  memory  of  high  school  basketball  was  the  two 
platoon  system  under  coach  Lew  Sweger.  Rare,  if  ever,  does  a coach  enjoy 
ten  basketball  players  on  the  same  team,  all  talented  and  equally  balanced 
to  form  two  complete  basketball  teams.  Coach  Sweger  could  literally  run 
the  pants  off  of  the  visiting  team  by  letting  the  first  team  run  for  about  five 
minutes  and  then  replacing  them  with  the  “other”  first  team.  This 
arrangement  ran  up  some  pretty  hefty  scores,  and  brought  Columbia  very 
close  to  state  championships.  When  the  coach  at  Wampum  Hugh  learned 
about  our  two  platoon  team,  he  made  his  kids  run  practice  sessions  with 
their  goulashes  on.  Wampum  won  the  contest. 

Many  of  the  kids  on  the  “double”  team  “hung  out”  at  Towhill.  They 
were  “Had”  Strawbridge,  “Buckle”  Smaling,  “Cork”  Carrahan,  Eddie 
Stefan,  and  Blubber  Sarbaugh.  “Blubber,”  had  a “dead  eye,”  and  was 
among  the  highest  scorers  ever  at  Columbia  High.  But  then  the  list  of  star 
basketball  players  at  Columbia  High  would  fill  a volume.  Many  of  the 
basketball  stars  of  yesteryear  were  two-letter  men.  Nance  Krow,  Donald 
Fox,  Harv  Able,  and  the  entire’Towhill”  gang  were  just  a few  of  the  guys 
who  starred  on  the  court  as  well  as  the  grid  iron. 

In  recent  years,  the  kids  seemed  to  grow  taller,  and  it  was  almost  a 
necessity  to  have  one  or  two  over  six  foot  tall  on  the  squad.  Also,  in  recent 
years,  girls  basketball  was  added  to  the  sports  agenda  at  C.H.S.  and  the 
girls  had  their  share  of  winning  teams  and  successful  seasons  to  add  to  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  very  winning  ways  of  the  boys  teams. 

Probably  the  most  memorable  winning  season  was  in  1988,  when  the 
boys  easily  won  the  states  and  the  girls  almost  made  it  too.  There  were ' 
many  victory  parades  in  Columbia  during  that  season.  These  parades  were 
a source  of  fun  for  everyone. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  was  the  Elmer  Kreiser  basketball  dynasty  at 
Columbia  High.  Elmer  probably  generated  more  winning  basketball  than 
any  other  coach  in  Lancaster  County  High  School  basketball  history. 

Before  leaving  the  basketball  days  gone  by  at  Columbia  High  School, 

I want  to  recall  a non-event  that  I believed  may  not  have  been  noticed  by 
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too  many  fans.  It  seems  that  Lew  Sweger’s  basketball  teams  had  devel- 
oped a method  of  “leaping”  that  I had  never  noticed  before  or  after  the 
Sweger  era.  It  seems  that  the  kids  would  rush  for  the  basket  and  leap  up 
towards  the  rim  - about  10  feet  to  the  backboard.  While  in  the  upward 
motion,  the  “shooter”  would  keep  the  ball  about  level  with  his  waist  and 
then  dump  it  over  the  rim.  This  method  of  “lay  up”  shooting  required  high 
levels  of  stamina,  but  was  always  a deadly  shot,  with  little  chance  of  the 
ball  being  stolen  or  deflected  away  from  the  basket. 

Track  and  field  sports  at  Columbia  High  were  also  very  competitive 
over  the  years.  As  these  activities  were  not  necessarily  spectator  sports, 
however,  the  same  measure  of  publicity  was  not  present.  I do,  however, 
remember  Nueman  Draper,  class  of  1 94 1 , who  was  an  outstanding  “miler” 
at  the  time,  and  who  has  apparently  left  some  records  remaining  to  be 
broken.  Baseball  and  wrestling  were  also  ever  present  on  the  sports  scene 
at  Columbia  High,  but  without  the  notoriety  enjoyed  by  the  major  sports 
programs,  memories  of  the  lessor  publicized  sports  programs  themselves 
or  their  families.  Anyway,  my  memories  of  sports  at  Columbia  High 
indicated  a very  strong  and  successful  program,  one  which  was  fully 
enjoyed  and  supported  by  the  local  settlers,  and  one  whose  presence  was 
fully  recognized  by  the  entire  county  school  system  and  the  press.  , 

Sports  programs  obviously  do  not  begin  and  end  in  high  school.  Kids 
under  high  school  age  see  and  want  to  emulate  their  older  brothers  in  high 
school  sports  programs,  and  young  men  graduating  from  high  school  do 
not  want  to  see  their  sports  activities  over  in  this  very  early  stage  of  life. 
In  earlier  times,  there  were  very  few  scholarships,  and  even  fewer  parents 
who  could  afford  to  send  their  kids  to  college.  It  wasn’t  until  after  World 
War  II  that  the  G.I.  Bill  caused  the  colleges  and  universities  to  expand  their 
roles.  In  the  meantime,  there  was  a real  need  for  recreational  sports,  and 
Columbia  had  an  abundance  of  it.  to  begin  with,  nine  out  of  ten  kids  were 
not  high  school  athletic  material,  and  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  fill  their 
needs  through  other  outlets.  Thus  we  come  to  our  section  on  “other 
sports”. 
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I am  going  to  have  a lot  of  fun  writing  this,  because  much  of  it  has  a 
nostalgic  value.  Those  who  were  around  should  get  a real  “kick”  out  of 
“remembering”  with  me,  and  the  rest,  I believe<  will  become  intrigued 
with  some  of  the  tales. 

We  could  begin,  I suppose,  the  same  as  we  did  with  the  high  school 
section,  by  describing  the  facilities.  Play  lots  in  Columbia,  makeshift  and 
otherwise,  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Foremost  of  these  fields  was 
J ansons  Park.  It  was  given  to  Columbia  by  the  Kasel  family  as  a grant  from 
the  Janson  Iron  and  Steel  Mill  which  was  located  along  the  Reading 
Railroad,  east  of  Columbia.  The  mill  was  razed  almost  fifty  years  ago. 
Holy  Trinity  Church  is  the  current  trustee  of  the  property.  This  “square 
block  of  center-city  land  is  relatively  flat,  and  provided  space  for  football, 
hardball,  softball,  and,  in  later  years,  basketball.  In  the  early  years,  Jansons 
had  an  eight  foot  high  board  fence  entirely  around  the  perimeter  and 
“paying”  to  see  events  could  be  controlled.  The  field  was  frequently  the 
site  for  circus  and  carnival  shows.  Among  the  more  memorable  events  was 
the  firing  of  the  Zacchini  Brothers  out  of  canona,  and  watching  trained 
elephants  pulling  the  tent  canvas  to  the  top  of  the  tent  poles. 

Another  popular  field  was  the  Black  Sox  Diamond  at  5th  and  Mill 
Streets.  As  long  as  I can  remember,  the  field  was  owned  by  the  Harvey  T. 
Makle  Legion.  The  lot  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Columbia  Pipe  Mill, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  In  later  years,’ 
the  land  was  sold  to  the  Rand  S.  Manufacturing  Company.  Old  retaining 
walls  and  concrete  railroad  trestles  are  still  standing  on  the  far  northwest 
section  of  the  property.  The  land  was  naturally  flat  and  well  drained.  The 
infield  was  as  hard  as  a rock  and  though  the  outfield  was  mainly  weeds, 
they  were  slow  growing  and  not  much  of  a problem.  Left  and  center  field 
was  extremely  long,  but  occasionally,  a strong  left  hander  hit  a ball  out 
right  field  way  into  the  Shawnee  Creek. 

The  field  has  a natural  land  mark  which  many  people  may  not  have 
noticed.  On  the  south  side  of  the  field,  there  are  a pair  of  twin  maple  trees. 
These  trees  must  be  ancient,  in  that  I seem  to  remember  them  being  in  the 
same  shape  and  size  almost  sixty  years  ago.  The  Black  Sox  Diamond  was 
limited  to  baseball  and  an  occasional  carnival. 

With  Jansons  and  the  Black  Socks  being  fields  of  major  proportions 
and  upkeep,  there  were  many  other  places  in  Columbia  which  could  be 
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carried  on  in  enjoyable  fashion.  One  of  these  was  the  old  cattle  yards, 
located  on  a triangle  of  land  between  4th  Street,  the  Reading  Railroad,  and 
the  “upper”  grade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  There  was  a deep  ravine 
through  thi^  property  - natural  or  man  made  - 1 am  not  sure.  The  ravine  led 
to  a “spooky”  tunnel  under  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  past  the  gas  plant, 
and  onto  Route  441 . The  tunnel  was  very  damp  and  always  loaded  with 
coal  gas  fumes.  The  city  gas  plant  was  right  next  to  the  tunnel.  It  was  used 
mainly  by  Columbia  residents  going  to  and  from  their  job  at  the  lace  mill. 
The  old  cattle  yards  was  also  known  as  the  “grass  patch,”  or  the  “grassy” 
for  short.  There  wasn’t  much  grass,  however,  as  the  playing  field  was 
made  with  black  cinders.  A full  day’ s play  here  was  sure  to  produce  a very 
black  ring  around  the  tub  after  the  evening  bath.  If  you  didn’t  happen  to 
get  an  evening  bath,  the  next  morning,  the  bottom  of  the  bed  sheets  would 
be  black  as  coal. 

We  had  some  really  good  ball  games  at  the  grass  patch.  There  were 
always  enough  kids  around  to  “pick  up  sides”  for  two  good  teams.  Jim 
Spickler,  Chet  Corrigan,  Donald  Murry,  and  Bill  Dinkel  were  among  the 
older  guys.  Jim  could  throw  a football  “half  a mile”  and  hit  the  target  every 
time.  We  played  with  anything  we  had.  Some  kids  would  show  up  with 
39  cent  footballs  that  were  perfectly  round.  It  was  the  Depression,  you 
know.  Usually,  the  kid  that  had  the  “best”  ball  didn’t  know  how  to  play. 
You  had  to  let  him  play  anyway.  This  was  known  as  “seniority  by 
possession.”  If  we  didn’t  have  a ball,  we  used  anything  we  could  get  our 
hands  on  - tin  can,  corn  cob,  old  shoe,  somebody’s  hat.  Whatever  was 
amusing  was  also  fun.  At  times  it  seemed  like  these  “fun  days”  would  last 
forever.  Scarcity  seemed  to  be  the  mother  of  appreciation. 

On  both  sides  of  the  playing  field  there  was  a “veritable”  jungle.  If  you 
got  tired  of  playing  baseball  or  football,  you  could  strap  on  your  old  six 
shooter  and  play  cowboys  and  Indians,  or  jungle  Jim.  Y ou  had  to  be  careful 
in  the  jungles.  The  field  was  too  far  for  the  kids  to  go  home  to  the  bath 
room.  Instead,  they  would  piddle  and  do  No.  2 in  the  weeds,  and  if  not 
careful,  you  would  step  in  the  “dew.”  All  of  the  trails  and  places  had 
specific  names,  and  in  the  mind  of  a child,  this  little  patch  of  ground  was 
as  magnificent  as  Disney  World  itself. 

Directly  across  the  street  from  the  “grassy”,  at  4th  and  Manor,  was  an 
old  boiler  factory.  The  business  had  failed  in  the  early  1900’s,  and  most 
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of  the  building  had  either  fallen  down,  or  was  knocked  down.  Lucky  for 
the  neighborhood  kids,  a large  concrete  shop  floor  was  left  in  tact,  and  it 
wasn’t  long  before  a basketball  net  appeared  at  each  end  of  the  slab.  It 
wasn’t  unusual  to  use  an  old  peach  basket  with  the  bottom  knocked  out  for 
a basketball  net.  Just  south  of  this  spot  was  the  Shawnee  Creek,  where  we 
learned  to  pole  vault  across  the  water  using  a bamboo  pole,  and  learned  to 
swim  by  damning  up  the  creek  with  rocks  and  mud.  Uckle  Roeser  was  very 
good  at  pole  vaulting.  Every  now  and  then  you  would  hear  a “crack”  and 
a “splas.”  If  you  went  to  investigate,  you  would  learn  that  the  pole  broke 
and  Uckle  would  be  setting  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  staring  at  you 
through  thick  glasses  covered  with  “crick”  water.  The  daily  agenda  for  a 
kid  in  those  days  was  mind  boggling.  I really  feel  sorry  for  the  “poor 
underprivileged”  kids  of  today  who  don’t  have  anything  to  do. 

Central  Avenue  was  “my”  street,  and  we  had  a lot  of  fun  establishing 
a home  there.  All  of  the  homes  were  built  relatively  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  were  lots  of  get  togethers  and  parties.  These  were  usually  Saturday 
night  events,  and  everyone  came.  Werner  Ortman  played  a nice  “uke”  and 
usually  led  the  Barber  Shoppe  singing.  One  Saturday  night,  we  had  a real 
session,  and  Cy  Greenya  brought  his  tenor  sax  over  from  the  other  block. 
This  blast  lasted  until  2:30  AM,  until  we  were  finally  requested  by  the 
police  to  put  our  toys  away  and  go  to  bed.  We  lived  on  Central  between 
1 1th  and  12th,  and  the  call  to  the  police  came  the  whole  way  from  15th 
Street,  who  remarked  that  although  the  “sax”  didn’t  sound  too  bad,they 
wanted  to  get  some  sleep.  This  was  truly  a good  neighborhood. 

We  put  all  our  own  curbs  and  pavements  in  together.  While  doing  this, 
it  wasn’t  unusual  to  see  the  guys  roast  some  potatoes  and  drain  a “quarter” 
right  in  the  street.  One  day,  we  got  a load  of  firewood  and  “sawed  it  up” 
in  the  street.  It  was  cold  outside  and  Tom  Fillizzi  furnished  the  anti-freeze. 
It  was  pure  “bathtub”  anisette!  Oh  my!  When  we  had  block  parties,  we 
made  the  food  in  washtubs.  I remember  one  year  making  a washtub  full 
of  chili.  Another  night  (early  morning),  Tom  Fillizzi  made  a western 
omelette  in  a dishpan.  One  Fourth  of  July,  Tom  had  a carton  of  flares  that 
he  wanted  to  use  up.  Towards  dark,  we  moved  all  of  the  cars  off  of  the  street 
and  measured  off  10  foot  spaces,  where  we  put  a red  flare  at  the  end  of  each 
space.  This  was  almost  140  flares.  After  dark,  we  quickly  lit  all  of  the 
flares.  This  was  a beautiful  sight  to  see,  and  “those  were  the  days.” 
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The  reason  I mentioned  Central  Avenue  here  is  because  it  was 
formerly  the  site  of  a football  field.  That’s  right.  It  was  called  the  “Blue 
Birds  field,  and  it  occupied  the  general  area  now  known  as  Central 
Avenue  and  Grinnell  Avenue.  It  was  mostly  a cornfield,  but  some  pretty 
good  games  were  played  there  including  the  Columbia  Mohawks,  the 
Shawnees,  and  Amity.  It  was  also  a grand  “sandlof  ’ for  kids  from  all  over 
town. 

Like  I said  before,  this  was  a wonderful  era  to  be  coming  alive. 
Meanwhile,  Meredith  Wilson  was  writing  songs  like  “All  the  Things  You 
Are,”  and  the  big  bands  were  just  coming  on  the  scene.  The  old  boiler 
works-turned  basketball  court  is  now  the  site  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Post  2435,  and  the  “grass  patch”  remains  a vacant  lot. 

Along  the  west  bank  of  the  Shawnee  Creek  was  the  Herbert  Estate. 
They  owned  the  entire  block.  They  were  in  the  coal  and  ice  business  and 
it  did  rather  well.  I remember  Doctor  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Josephine, 
Catherine,  and  Bill.  Jo  and  Bill  ran  the  business  and  Mary  ran  the 
household.  Catherine  was  the  mother  of  Herb  Moriarity,  who  was  a 
notable  Columbia  athlete  in  the  late  forties.  Anyway,  these  were  lovely 
people.  They  were  excellent  role  models,  and  they  really  cared  about  kids. 

Their  property  was  truly  a public  playground  that  didn’t  cost  the 
public  a dime.  They  had  a set  of  tennis  courts  that  were  large  enough  for 
small  fry  to  play  softball.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  property  was  a long 
and  narrow  strip  of  grass  which  was  excellent  for  six  man  tackle  football. 

As  the  years  went  by,  we  kids  grew  up  and  this  magnificent  family 
passed  on,  but  not  without  one  final  gesture.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  “our 
play  lot”  has  become  the  site  for  Trinity  House.  For  sure,  some  of  the  kids 
who  played  there,  are  now  living  over  the  same  ground. 

Just  west  of  the  Herbert  Estate  was  the  Columbia  Mennonite  Mission 
Church.  They  had  a very  large  green  lawn  which  made  into  an  excellent 
football  field.  They  also  had  an  orchard  of  cherries  and  apples,  and  here  ‘ 
is  where  we  got  into  trouble.  To  play  football,  we  had  to  wait  for  “very 
dark  nights,  as  trespassing  was  not  allowed.  If  you  got  caught,  you  had 
to  come  to  church  on  Sunday.  To  a twelve  year  old,  this  seemed  like  a 
horrible  fate. 

We  also  played  football  in  the  streets.  There  weren’t  very  many  cars 
in  those  days.  Y ou  did  have  to  watch  out  for  the  trolley.  Fortunately,  it  had 
a cow-catcher  and  a very  loud  whistle. 
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The  area  just  described  to  you  was  known  as  “fish  town,”  a relatively 
small  area,  crowded  with  spontaneous,  ingenious  youth  activities  or  non- 
organized  sports.  We  still  have  plenty  to  tell.  Other  similar  areas  were  3rd 
Ward,  Towhill,  North  End,  East  End  (also  known  as  Kitchen  Town  or 
Amity),  6th  Street,  and  Uptown.  While  in  today’s  society  these  divisions 
of  a community  would  be  known  as  “ganglands,”  in  times  gone  by,  they 
were  kids  and  young  men  competing  with  balls  and  bats  rather  than  knives 
and  guns. 

Third  Ward  had  some  really  good  softball  clubs.  They  usually  played 
at  the  Black  Sox  and  sometimes  River  Park.  I remember  guys  like  Johnny 
Steel,  “Jerk”  Buzzondore,  Earl  Caswell,  and  Wimpy  Welsh.  These  guys 
played  softball  in  their  work  clothes;  walking  over  to  the  Black  Sox  from 
South  Second  Over  Mill  around  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Softball  was  a truly  fun  game  in  the  early  years.  It  used  to  bug  me 
when  some  of  the  more  “elite”  dads  would  say  that  they  wouldn’t  allow 
their  kids  to  play  softball.  This  attitude  dissolved  later  on,  as  softball  really 
required  a lot  of  skill  and  stamina.  To  begin  with,  the  short  infield  and 
distance  from  home  plate  to  the  pitcher’s  box  made  the  game  more 
difficult,  not  easier!  The  ball  was  not  necessarily  softer  - just  bigger.  There 
were  no  slow  pitch  leagues  in  those  days,  and  you  couldn’t  steal  until  after 
the  ball  left  the  pitcher’ s hand.  The  best  pitchers  of  the  era  could  actually 
pitch  shut  outs.  They  could  pitch  so  fast  that  you  could  hardly  see  the  ball 
approach  the  plate.  Even  the  umps  liked  to  call  balls  and  strikes  from 
behind  the  pitcher’s  box. 

Carl  Fisher  was  one  of  the  premier  pitchers  of  his  time.  He  was  cool, 
controlled,  and  in  great  demand.  He  could  throw  downshutes,  sliders, 
curve  balls,  and  any  other  ball  that  the  hardball  pitcher  could  throw.  His 
fast  ball  was  phenomenal.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  “fake”  a slow  ball 
and  the  batter  would  almost  ruin  his  back  swinging.  In  later  years,  Carl 
became  a certified  public  accountant  and  maintained  a popular  office  on 
Locust  Between  4th  and  5th  for  many  years. 

George  Powell  was  another  “wind  up  fast  bailer”  of  great  stamina  and 
skill.  He  lived  in  York,  but  played  for  teams  as  far  away  as  the  Reading 
Cowboys.  He  was  pro  all  the  way,  as  he  always  was  paid  for  his  services. 

It  was  notable  how  many  of  these  early  “stars”  had  so  much  person- 
ality and  character  and  were  so  admired  by  the  public.  The  Columbia  area 
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had  more  than  their  share  of  “fast  bailers.’’  Just  to  name  a few  - Cork 
Gibson,  Gene  Graham,  Lennie  Blumenschien,  Gerald  Stone,  and  Red 
Nikolaus.  It  s kind  of  a riddle  of  nature,  I guess  - the  best  always  flocked 
with  the!  best.  In  other  words,  a good  pitcher,  a game  winner  in  his  own 
right,  would  only  sign  up  with  the  “best”  team.  This  caused  a strata  of 
elitism  and  tended  to  damage  the  game. 

In  the  mid  1970’s,  Bill  Kloidt  Jr.  and  Tom  Bachman  saw  the  need  to 
expand  softball  in  Columbia,  and  organized  a slow  pitch  league.  Before 
his  work  was  finished,  Tom  Bachman  was  killed  in  a work  related 
accident.  What  the  two  young  men  saw  was  a need  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
more  young  men  to  play  softball.  There  were  simply  not  enough  fast  ball 
pitchers  to  go  around,  so  the  majority  of  young  people  couldn’ t play.  Even 
though  slow  ball  pitching  did  require  a lot  of  skill,  it  did  not  require  the 
special  talent  of  fast  pitch.  As  a result,  slow  ball  pitchers  were  rapidly 
developed  and  four  divisions  and  over  twenty  teams  were  developed  into 
a very  competitive  league.  This  gave  several  hundred  young  men  some- 
thing of  meaning  to  do  while  at  the  same  time  entertaining  the  public.  Older 
folks  loved  to  watch  “slow  pitch.”  There  was  a grou  pof  them  that  sat  on 
lawn  chairs  out  near  right  field.  They  were  affectionaly  called  “The  Critics 
Corner.” 

The  season  began  early  in  the  spring  and  the  play-offs  extended  deep 
into  the  fall.  The  slow  pitch  league  is  still  in  operation.  The  teams  all  have 
sponsors  and  are  well  equipped.  During  the  best  softball  years,  Columbia 
had  many  winning  teams  competing  around  the  county. 

Kloidt’ s Flower  Shoppe  was  an  “all  girl”  baseball  team  that  continued 
their  winning  ways  for  four  straight  years.  In  1977,  the  girls  had  a perfect 
year  - 26  to  0.  The  spark  plug  of  the  team  was  a black  athlete  named  Sandy 
Duncan.  One  evening  when  playing  against  I.B.E.W.,  the  terror  of  the 
York  County  League,  Sandy  hit  four  home  runs,  each  time  with  the  bases 
loaded.  Sandy  could  knock  the  ball  out  of  the  park.  “Mom”  Arter  was  the  ‘ 
pitcher,  and  pitched  many  shut  outs.  She  had  a “high  lobber”  that  was 
impossible  to  connect  with.  Another  “comic”  on  the  team  was  Cindy 
Gohn.  She  would  walk  up  to  the  plate,  dragging  the  bat  behind  her  like  she 
was  under-nourished.  Then,  surprisingly,  she  would  hit  the  ball  out  of  the 
park. 
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One  evening,  in  a fit  of  jubilation,  the  kids  threw  me  into  the 
swiimning  pool,  wallet  and  all.  This  is  when  I found  out  that  the  ink  on 
money  does  not  run.  Most  of  my  cards,  however,  were  ruined!  This  was 
before  plastic.  Bill  Boak  was  the  coach. 

Kloidt’  s Flower  Shoppe  also  had  a boy  ’ s team  in  the  slow  pitch  league 
that  did  very  well.  Between  the  boy’s  team,  the  girl’s  team,  and  the 
bowling  team,  we  had  well  over  a dozen  trophies  on  display.  The  boy’s 
team  had  many  valuable  players . Joie  Halter  and  J ohnie  Messer  were  long 
ball  hitters  with  many  home  runs  to  their  credit.  They  also  had  fearsome 
arms.  They  could  throw  a runner  out  at  home  plate  from  far  in  the  field 
without  a bounce.  Joe  Hal  ter  could  almost  knock  you  over.  The  McCarty 
brothers,  Ray,  Pork,  and  Gary,  were  standard  equipment.  Tom  Bentley 
played  short  stop  and  his  arms,  I swear,  would  reach  from  second  to  third. 
Harry  and  Puddles  Creek  did  the  pitching  and  Tommy  W agner  held  down 
second  base.  These  guys  were  all  pals  from  kindergarten  on,  and  they  still 
have  a yearly  reunion  at  Gladfelters,  where  they  play  softball,  play  cards, 
reminisce,  and  wrestle  with  a half  of  Old  Mil.  This  same  crowd  started 
street  hockey  in  Columbia,  and  had  a team  of  their  own  for  over  a dozen 
years. 


Another  delightful  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  sports  scene  was  when 
the  Black  Sox  played  softball  on  their  home  field.  This  was  a class  act  as 
well  as  a show.  The  “Sox”  had  everything  that  was  needed  to  put  a “class 
act”  on  the  field.  Add  to  all  this  that  they  would  bring  down  black  teams 
from  Harrisburg  to  make  the  game  a real  match.  You’ve  never  seen 
anything  like  it  in  your  life.  The  hustle,  the  chatter,  the  fancy  plays,  were 
exciting.  The  mode  of  the  game  would  suddenly  change  from  a horse  race 
to  a ballet. 

My  favorite  player  was  Don  Randolph.  He  was  a role  model  for  any 
kid,  black  or  white.  He  played  short  stop  and  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Hustle 
- Pete  Rose. 

Other  players  that  I remember  were  “Yock”  and  buck  McPeak,  Yi 
Brown,  and  Griff  and  Ernie  Makle.  Yock  and  buck  had  a lot  of  unusual 
talents.  They  could  stand  on  opposite  goal  lines  and  throw  1 00  yard  passes 
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back  and  forth.  When  as  a kid,  I swooned  at  watching  these  guys  play,  little 
did  I realize  that  some  day  I would  look  back  on  this  and  realize  why  the 
black  athlete  dominates  the  colleges  and  professional  sports  scene  of 
today’s  sports  world. 

********** 

Moving  over  across  town  we  can  stop  at  another  quality  and  popular 
sports  facility.  It  was  the  basketball  court  at  the  General  Shannon  Armory 
on  Walnut  Street.  What  this  place  was  in  reality  was  an  indoor  drill  field, 
and  it  made  a lot  of  sense  to  place  a basketball  net  at  either  end.  I think  the 
dominant  team  here  was  the  Columbia  Merchants  Basketball  Team.  A 
basketball  game  played  here  was  a different  kind  of  game.  To  begin  with, 
the  Sunday  afternoon  games  were  naturally  in  broad  day  light,  and  the 
armory  had  very  large  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  court.  The  bright 
sunlight  of  wintertime  added  some  atmosphere  to  the  game. 

Some  stellar  players  of  the  era  included  Goddie  Beck,  “Little”  Toad 
Rahm,  Luke  Kise,  Carl  Neff,  Skip  Liphart  and  Alvie  Rupp.  The  team 
would  very  often  pick  up  Columbia  High  graduates  as  they  became 
available.  Basketball  was  a little  different  in  those  days.  You  didn’t  see 
so  much  running  back  and  forth.  The  routine  was  more  cautious  and  plenty 
of  passes  were  taken  before  a shot  at  the  basket  was  made.  Battery  “C,” 
which  would  be  the  military  occupant  of  the  Shannon  Armory,  also  had 
several  good  basketball  teams.  These  were  not  as  well  publicized,  and  I 
did  not  know  too  much  about  them.  The  “Armory  Basketball  Era”  lasted 
for  about  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Coming  back  across  town,  we  could  stop  at  the  Holy  Trinity  School. 
The  large  room  on  the  east  side  of  the  building  doubled  as  a social  hall,  and 
an  assembly  area  for  the  school  kids,  with  a stage  and  facilities  to  present 
plays  and  musicals,  - and,  you  guessed  it,  a basketball  court.  The  court  was  ' 
frequently  referred  to  as  “band  box,”  but  it  was  large  enough  to  stage  a 
pretty  good  basketball  game.  During  the  30’ s and  early  40’ s the  Holy 
Trinity  men  conducted  a men’s  club  in  this  section  of  the  building.  The 
lower  floor  provided  pool,  table  tennis,  cards,  sports  on  radio,  and 
lounging  chairs  for  “bull  sessions.”  This  was  B.C.  - before  cafeteria.  The 
upstairs  made  ready  for  some  pretty  good  public  dances  - and  basketball. 
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Holy  Trinity  had  some  winning  teams  through  this  era.  Johnny  Cremer 
was  a popular  coach,  with  his  brother, ”Doc,”  Vic  Nikolaus,  “Jock” 
Clessinger,  and  “Hammer”  Grab  appearing  as  regulars.  East  of  this 
complex,  the  men  built  and  maintained  tennis  courts.  These  were  clay 
courts  (I  think),  and  the  sport  lasted  for  a dozen  years.  The  court  had  a “tall” 
fence  to  keep  the  balls  local. 

We  can’t  move  away  from  Holy  Trinity  without  mentioning  the 
scholastic  athletic  program.  Today’ s program  operates  under  the  name  of 
“The  Columbia  Catholic  Athletic  Program.”  It  is  a joint  effort  between 
Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Peters.  The  program  was  in  full  swing  over  thirty 
years  ago,  when  Bill  Jr.  was  there  in  grade  school.  The  program  is  limited 
mainly  to  basketball,  and  cheerleading.  Coaches  at  that  time  were  Jim 
Oats,  Tom  Lawson,  Tom  Smith,  and  “Junie”  Hart.  The  star  Player  was  Joe 
Horn  Jr.  Joe  developed  a career  in  coaching. 

Aside  of  what  we  already  talked  about,  there  were  many  other  avenues 
of  athletic  type  fun  that  were  prominent  in  and  around  Columbia.  I was 
always  enchanted  by  the  “mini”  pictorial  history  provided  by  artist 
Gardner  Crisswell.  The  “history”  was  in  the  form  of  a yearly  hand-drawn 
Christmas  card  which  always  depicted  a memorable  event  or  location  from 
earlier  years.  A few  that  I remember  are  “Bob  Sledding,”  sawing  ice  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  Hinkles  Drug  Store,  and  Columbia’s  First  Movie 
House.  The  cards  are  treasures,  and  if  you  happened  to  be  on  the  mailing 
list,  you  considered  yourself  “lucky.”  Betty  saved  all  of  ours.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  stored  in  the  “memorabilia”  file,  but  they  deserved  to  be 
looked  at.  Several  years  ago,  Betty  gave  the  cards  to  Donna,  who  framed 
the  cards  and  they  became  excellent  wall  hangings.  I really  became 
endeared  to  these  cards  over  the  years,  and  I knew  I had  to  mention  them 
in  this  book.  I could  have  reserved  this  for  the  culture  section,  but  it 
reminded  me  of  “Bob  Sledding”,  which  is  a kind  of  a Winter  Olympic 
sport. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  a streamlined,  all  metallic  sled 
withaplastic  windshield  and  a steering  wheel.  Not  here.  There  were  two 
notorious  bobsleds  in  Columbia.  One  belonged  to  the  Shawnee  Fire  Co., 
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and  the  other  to  the  U.B.  Church.  They  were  similar  in  design,  and  - Oh 
my!  - what  a design.  The  sleds  were  made  up  of  two  sets  of  wooden 
runners,  joined  by  a sturdy  plank.  The  runner  bottoms  were  lined  with 
metal  to  produce  a faster  ride,  the  rear  runners  were  fastened  to  the  plank, 
or  seat,  in  a rigid  manner,  while  the  front  runner  was  fastened  by  a loose 
bolt,  allowing  the  No.  1 - up  front  rider  to  steer  with  his  feet.  Over  a dozen 
folks  nestled  tightly  together  could  ride  at  a time.  The  sleds  were  narrow 
and  high,  and  depending  on  who  the  riders  were,  could  be  easily  upset. 
After  a wild  ride  down,  pulling  the  “dang”  thing  back  up  the  hill  again  was 
too  big  a price.  It  did,  however,  raise  a little  heat. 

My  first  ride  was  a disaster.  The  usual  race  course  was  down  over 
Cherry  Street  hill,  from  6th  to  South  4th  Street.  This,  of  course,  crossed 
over  Lancaster  Avenue,  or  Route  30,  which  was  indeed  risky.  Anyway, 
on  my  first  ride,  we  passed  old  “Jake”  Link,  local  German  baker,  who  was 
my  dad’s  buddy  (German  brewer)  in  the  thirties.  He  stormed  in  the  house 
and  said,  “Charlie,  I Just  saw  that  brazen  kid  of  yours  guiding  the  Shawnee 
bobsled  down  over  Route  30.”  “The  old  man”  smashed  me  - sort  of  like 
Beatle  Bailey.  I was  only  about  twelve  years  old  at  the  time,  and  the  real 
story  was  that  one  of  the  “older”  Shawnees  grabbed  me  and  held  me  in  front 
of  him  while  he  guided  the  sled.  I will  never  be  sure  if  he  used  me  as  a shield 
or  ballast,  or  to  find  out  how  loud  I could  scream.  Anyway,  I was  scared 
half  to  death  and  an  irate  parent  nearly  finished  me  off  (true  story). 

There  were  sleds  of  other  kinds.  The  “American  Flyer”  was  the  most 
popular.  They  came  in  various  sizes  - two  feet  long,  for  “slamming,”  or 
taking  “gut  whoppers,”  or  six  feet  long,  for  the  whole  family.  Sledding  was 
a household  word  in  earlier  years.  Columbia  was  adorned  by  many  hills. 
At  times,  there  were  so  many  people  sledding  that  it  resembled  a cattle 
round-up. 

South  4th  between  Union  and  Mill  was  a good  hill.  Union  and  Perry  ‘ 
came  together  at  five  points  and  you  could  take  your  choice.  Florence,  also 
known  as  “Mary’s”  Hill,  was  steep,  but  short.  You  could  end  up  in  the 
Shawnee  Creek.  Cherry  Street  that  we  mentioned  before  was  risky.  North 
5th  was  good,  but  not  fully  developed  until  later.  The  bottom  of  Locust  was 
also  good,  and  there  was  a short,  steep  run  at  6th  and  Maple.  North  4th  was 
also  a long,  mild  slope. 
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Columbia’s  premier  winter  resort,  however,  was  Laurel  Hill.  These 
were  grass  slopes,  front  and  back.  It  was  also  a popular  night  hang  out,  with 
fires  and  the  whole  bit.  When  the  snow  became  packed,  you  could  really 
zip.  Down  over  the  front  would  take  you  over  to  Walnut.  Skiing  was 
popular  up  there  too,  but  limited  to  those  who  could  stay  on  their  feet.  On 
any  one  winter  night,  you  could  imagine  close  to  a thousand  people  up 
there  on  the  hill. 

The  other  side  of  winter  sports  had  to  do  with  ice  skating.  It  seemed 
that  winters  were  longer  and  harder  in  the  earlier  years.  It  seemed  at  least 
that  you  could  sled,  ski,  and  skate  from  December  to  April.  I can  remember 
the  snow  piles  out  along  the  curb  were  over  my  head.  I seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  though,  that  at  that  time,  I was  only  three  feet  tall.  Anyway,  the 
opportunity  to  skate  was  without  limit.  The  river  shore  was  supplemented 
by  Mud,  Purple,  and  Curbaugh’s  Lake.  Here  again,  more  than  half  of  the 
population  would  gather  at  these  popular  winter  “spas”.  In  those  days, 
most  of  the  skates  were  fastened  to  the  shoe  with  a key. 

The  river  also  provided  another  kind  of  a “rowdy”  sport.  In  mid 
winter,  when  the  ice  was  over  a foot  thick,  “hot  rodders”  would  drive  out 
onto  the  ice  and  spin  around  by  suddenly  applying  the  brakes.  Bon  fires 
and  “flasks”  were  also  prevalent  at  these  events. 

For  those  of  a more  timid  nature,  there  were  other  indoor  winter  sports 
such  as  bowling  and  pool.  “Eph”  Morton,  a local  barber,  owned  a barber 
shop,  a restaurant,  and  a six  lane  alley,  all  under  one  roof  for  years.  This 
was  a popular  hangout  for  young  and  old  alike.  There  were  many  bowling 
leagues  as  well  as  individual  fun  bowling.  Smith’s  Bowling  Alley, 
between  3rd  and  4th  Streets,  had  two  alleys  and  a pool  table.  The  younger 
set  liked  this  establishment.  Doll  Campbell  also  had  a pool-card  parlor  at 
5th  and  Locust  Streets.  “Moose  Meyers”  was  the  “steward”  here  for  a 
number  of  years. 

While  there  were  many  good  skiers,  skaters,  and,  hot  rodders,  these 
sports  were  not  too  well  publicized,  and  it  is  difficult  to  recall  names. 
Coming  back  to  warmer  weather,  tennis  was  alive  and  well,  but  extremely 
limited  to  persons  long  on  patience,  stamina,  and  skill,  with  an  emphasis 
on  patience.  Names  that  come  to  mind  are  “Doc”  Smoker,  Carl  Hollerich, 
and  Jean  Motter.  Our  present  day  “super  star”  Lauren  Nikolaus,  is 
probably  the  only  Columbian  to  win  a state  championship  two  years  in  a 
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row.  The  courts  at  Columbia  High,  plus  the  courts  at  Gladfelters,  provide 
ample  space  for  serious  tennis  players,  or  those  who  just  like  to  swing  the 
racket  and  chase  the  ball. 

Golf  is  a very  popular  (and  expensive)  sport  in  any  locality.  Columbia 
has  hundreds  of  “duffers”  who  “enjoy.”  We  have  at  least  two  golfers  who 
achieved  foremost  mention.  Out  of  nowhere.  Jack  Gamby  appeared  one 
day  to  win  the  Lancaster  Open.  While  some  people  “seemed  surprised,” 
Jack  certainly  has  the  stamina  and  concentration.  Jack  Keifer,  I’m  told,  is 
a former  Columbian  who  is  now  competing  in  the  current  Senior  Golf 
Tour . J ack,  I believe,  formerly  owned  the  driving  range  near  the  Lancaster 
Airport  on  501. 

Finally,  another  little  known  or  remembered  past  time  sport  in 
Columbia  was  crochet.  Columbia  had  an  organized  club  which  was 
located  at  8th  and  Locust  Streets.  The  court  had  a concrete  curb  and  a clay 
bottom,  and  was  lighted  for  night  matches.  I also  seem  to  remember  a 
similar  court  somewhere  on  Spruce  Street. 

Sports  is  a very  broad  subject  for  Columbia,  and  I’m  beginning  to 
believe  that  I was  right  in  assuming  the  “shot  gun”  approach.  I am  already 
on  my  36th  page,  however  (handwritten),  and  I had  better  start  dealing  with 
“second”  thoughts  and  “clean  up.” 

Before  we  close  out  sports,  we  must  take  time  to  honor  the  “Columbia 
Boy’s  Athletic  Association.”  Forty-two  years  of  service  would  be  a 
distinct  envy  to  any  community.  These  “year  round”  programs  provided 
body  building  and  character  training  for  thousands  of  Columbia  kids  over 
this  long  period  of  time,  not  to  mention,  the  out  of  pocket  costs,  running 
into  the  “hundreds  of  thousands”  of  dollars.  It  has  often  been  said  that  these 
programs  were  too  intense;  that  by  the  time  kids  became  eligible  for  high 
school  sports,  they  were  all  “played  out.”  This  is  probably  a myth,  but  then, 
who  ever  said  that  CBAA’s  purpose  was  to  prepare  kids  for  high  school 
athletics? 

Mentioning  names  from  this  local  organization  would  fill  a national 
“Who’s  Who.”  Management,  coaches,  volunteers,  and  contributors 
amount  to  a small  army . It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  most  Columbians  were 
involved  at  one  time  or  another.  A few  names  that  come  to  my  mind  are 
George  Kratzert,  Luke  Kise,  Bill  Ford,  and  Leroy  Kauffman.  God  bless 
them  for  their  efforts. 
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Another  side  of  all  this  was  the  Columbia  area  Jaycees  and  their 
contribution  to  the  rebuilding  of  Gladfelter  Field,  which  developed  the 
place  into  a formidable  community  park.  The  Jaycees  also  enjoy  forty-two 
consecutive,  successful  years,  also  contributing  to  the  stuff  that  makes 

Columbia well, a gem.  Some  familiar  names  responsible  for  all 

of  this  are  most  of  all,  Mike  Kuhns,  followed  by  Bill  Kloidt  Jr.,  Gary 
Myers,  and  Jim  Martin. 

There  were  some  private  organizations  that  contributed  immensely  to 
baseball  for  teens  in  the  Columbia  area.  They  were  Joe’ s Steak  Shop,  The 
American  Legion,  and  Smith’s  Hotel. 

Street  hockey  was  reestablished  in  Columbia  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  was  started  by  a group  of  kids  who  attended  Manor  Street  School 
Kindergarden.  Some  of  the  guys  were  Mark  Fischer,  the  Misals,  the 
McCartys,  the  Creeks,  Joe  Haltzer,  Gary  Myers,  and  Bill  Junior.  They 
played  in  the  rear  yard  of  the  Manor  Street  School.  The  play  has  since 
moved  to  the  parking  lot  of  Gladfelters,  and  is  providing  good,  rigorous  fun 
for  a large  number.  This  is  a rather  clannish  but  energetic  lot  of  young 
folks.  They  play  through  the  dead  of  winter,  and  they  can  be  seen  most 
frequently  shoveling  snow  off  of  the  court; 

Another  limited  sport  in  Columbia  was  weight  lifting.  Charlie  Debus 
was  Columbia’s  premiere  weight  lifter  in  earlier  years,  followed  by  Sam 
Bigler,  who  “lifted”  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team  in  Canada  in  1976.  Sam 
had  done  much  to  advance  the  sport  in  Columbia.  He  is  also  a local 
developer. 

Early  last  May,  I read  with  much  interest  a news  article  which  set  forth 
the  forming  of  an  Annual  All  Sports  Reunion  Committee.  The  officers  for 
the  first  year  will  be  Jim  McBride  as  President,  with  Carol  Knighton 
serving  as  Secretary  and  Duck  Scholl  as  Treasurer.  The  First  Annual 
Reunion  is  to  be  held  Saturday,  October  1 at  the  VFW  at  4th  and  Manor. 
The  “Vets”  is  a great  place  to  conduct  an  event  of  this  kind.  While  the  event 
is  dedicated  specifically  to  all  Columbia  High  participants  in  sports 
programs,  including  cheerleaders  and  color  guard,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  a “just  plain  sports  lover”  would  be  turned  away.  This  sounds 
like  a great  fun  event,  with  the  potential  of  becoming  a very  large 
gathering.  Another  plus  for  Columbia,  don’t  you  think? 
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The  Columbia  chapter  of  ths  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  is  a lasting  tribute 
to  those  which  have  achieved  a high  level  of  notoriety  on  the  local  sports 
scene.  Bo  Rheel  was  the  principle  founder  ofthe  chapter  in  Columbia.  The 
annual  dinner  is  a classy  event  whee  new  athletes  are  inducted  into  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Before  closing  on  sports,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  Columbia  High 
School  Booster  Club  was  a tremendous  help  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
athletics  to  tax  payers  in  the  boro. 


SCHOOL DAZE 

Staying  close  to  the  theme  is,  I suppose,  a very  important  rule  to  follow 
while  writing  a book.  Writing  a book  about  a small  community  like 
Columbia  makes  following  the  theme  a relatively  easy  thing  to  do.  All  you 
really  have  to  do  is  establish  the  building  blocks  of  the  community  and 
write  on  from  there. 

Few  people,  I believe,  realize  the  true  size  of  the  “building  block”  of 
education,  and  the  impact  it  has  on  the  people  who  live  in  that  place.  Have 
you  ever  given  much  thought  to  the  fact  that  about  eighteen  percent  ofthe 
people  who  live  in  this  community  are  attending  public  and  private  schools 
at  a single  moment  in  time?  Are  you  aware,  or  does  it  intrigue  you  to 
realize,  that  the  cost  of  primary  and  secondary  education  is  by  far  the 
largest,  single  public  expenditure,  reaching  into  the  millions  of  dollars? 
Does  it  shock  you  at  all  to  realize  that  each  day  your  kid  goes  off  to  school, 
he  or  she  uses  up  about  $25.00  of  public  funds?  These  are  things  that  each 
of  us  should  give  some  serious  thought.  So  much  for  the  preaching ! Now,  * 
back  to  memories  of  the  school  house  of  yesterday. 

My  first  experience  was  at  Cherry  Street  School  - grades  one  through 
three.  The  Cherry  Street  building  was  “very  old”  - 1 think  she  may  have 
been  a first  cousin  to  the  opera  house.  The  basic  difference  was  that  Cherry 
Street  had  little  or  no  architectural  design.  It  was  a square,  simple,  eight 
room  box  painted  gray.  There  was  a six  foot  high  iron  fence  along  the 
Cherry  Street  side  and  a six  foot  high  pine  board  fence  along  Avenue  “J.” 
The  front  play  yard  was  made  of  brick  and  the  rear  yard  was  loose  stone. 
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This  made  for  many  cuts  and  bruises  at  recess  time.  There  were  two  large 
sugar  maple  trees  in  front  of  the  building  which  helped  to  cut  the  dismal 
appearance. 

On  the  inside,  there  was  an  odor  of  water  from  the  water  fountains 
which  had  soaked  down  through  the  hardwood  floor  boards.  While  this 
was  not  a rancid  odor,  it  was  distinctive,  and  smelled  like  “school.”  On  the 
plus  side  for  Cherry  Street,  it  had  large  windows  which  made  the  class 
rooms  rather  pleasant. 

The  most  important  “plus,”  though,  was  the  list  of  teachers.  Please 
remember  that  sixty  years  ago,  grade  school  teachers  consisted  almost 
totally  of  unmarried  females!  Miss  Bard  was  my  first  grade  teacher;  Miss 
Paules,  second  grade,  and  Miss  Roye,  third.  Miss  Green  was  principal,  and 
Miss  Stotz,  I think,  was  there  forever.  “Mrs.  Alexander  was  a darling.” 

Needless  to  say,  the  nineties  is  probably  a more  casual  place,  with 
emphasis  on  personal  comfort  for  everyone.  But  with  “everyone”  in  a 
casual  position  of  comfort,  who  really  remains  to  “look  up  to?” 

Cherry  Street,  like  her  first  cousin,  “opera  house,”  died  in  a fire.  I 
remember  the  night.  It  was  a frightening  experience.  An  east  wind  was 
blowing  large  sparks  towards  the  homes  across  the  street.  It  was  only  a 
miracle  that  the  entire  block  was  not  destroyed.  As  luck  would  prefer  it, 
the  building  already  stood  vacant  for  several  years  before  its  demise  by 
fire.  It  was  less  than  ironic  that  several  years  later,  the  location  became  a 
playground  and  parking  lot  for  Holy  Trinity  School. 

Cherry  Street  was  a very  busy  avenue  back  in  those  days.  The  Holy 
Trinity  Parochial  School  was  separated  by  only  half  a dozen  dwellings 
from  the  Cherry  Street  Public  School  building.  It  had  ten  grades  at  that 
time  - grades  one  through  eight,  and  two  years  of  high  school.  Classes  were 
large  then,  with  enrollment  of  thirty  kids  and  over  per  class  not  uncommon. 
About  275  kids  would  be  a good  guess  for  the  total  complex.  Further  down 
the  street,  around  the  comer  on  2nd,  was  St.  Peters  Parochial  School . Their 
enrollment,  though  slightly  lower  than  Holy  Trinity,  was  probably  equal 
to  Cherry  Street’s.  Add  to  this  the  grammar  school  and  Columbia  High 
School,  just  two  blocks  up  Cherry  on  Lancaster  Avenue. 

Graduating  classes  at  Columbia  High  in  that  era  ranged  from  135  to 
1 50  students.  All  of  this  added  up  to  a possible  number  of  fifteen  hundred 
students  attending  school  at  four  locations  within  four  city  blocks  1 There 
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was  a lot  of  talk  during  those  days  about  the  close  proximity  of  private  and 
public  school  kids,  and  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  getting  “into  it.” 

Kids,  of  course,  will  be  kids,  but  most  of  this,  I believe,  was 
conjecture,  even  in  those  days  before  ecumenism.  “Fish  eater,”  I suppose, 
was  a pretty  common  term  in  those  days  too,  but  it  wasn’ t a vicious  or  nasty 
term,  and  the  “fish  eaters”  learned  to  ignore  it.  The  Catholic  kids  didn’t 
wear  uniforms  back  then,  and  I guess  it  may  have  been  difficult  to  tell  a 
Catholic  from  a Protestant  without  a program.  Anyway,  I began  to  attend 
the  Catholic  School  in  the  4th  grade.  The  Year  was  1 936.  This  was  an  “in 
between”  era  for  America,  as  the  automobile  revolution  was  finally 
beginning  to  replace  the  last  of  the  horse  and  buggy  delivery  wagons. 

Meanwhile,  many  people  thought  of  Catholic  schools  as  “little 
concentration  camps”  where  discipline  was  everything.  The  sisters  were 
reported  to  “whip  the  kids  with  their  ‘ropes,’”  which  were  merely  an 
accessory  of  their  Franciscan  habit..  Miss  Green,  of  Cherry  Street  fame, 
was  also  reported  to  have  a “green”  club  in  the  principal’s  office.  I know 
for  a fact  that  all  of  the  teachers  had  “paddles”  at  Cherry  Street.  I also 
believe  that  most  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  Anyway,  if  you  thought  the 
kids  didn’t  have  fun  in  Catholic  school,  you  had  it  all  wrong! 

If  you  remember  several  paragraphs  back,  I mentioned  that  Cherry 
Street  School  was  surrounded  by  a fence.  Well,  Holy  Trinity  had  no  fence. 
On  the  east  side  of  Holy  Trinity  was  Avenue  J,  or  in  those  days  better 
known  as  “Link’s  Alley.”  A good  reason,  because  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  alley  from  Holy  Trinity  was  Link’s  Bakery.  Mr.  Link  (old  Jake)  was 
still  delivering  bread  with  four  or  five  horse  drawn  wagons.  During  this 
eraBSM  (before  the  super  markets),  just  about  everyone  in  town  had  bread 
and  milk  delivered  directly  to  the  house. 

Penn  dairies  had  some  really  neat  wagons.  They  were  painted  with  a 
soft  cream  color  and  the  horses  were  tan  with  blond  tails.  They  were  the 
first  wagons  locally  to  ride  on  balloon  tires.  These  wagons  were  extremely 
adaptable  to  local  delivery,  door  to  door.  The  horse  knew  when  to  stop  and 
go  and  with  a door  on  both  sides  of  the  wagon,  the  driver  could  easily 
“work”  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Milk  was  always  delivered  in  the  “wee”  hours  of  the  morning.  This 
was  to  prevent  the  sun  from  “turning”  the  milk.  In  the  winter  time,  the 
cream  would  freeze  and  “pop  up”  out  of  the  top  of  the  bottle.  Kids  used 
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to  break  the  cream  off  and  eat  it  like  ice  cream.  Perhaps  you  remember  the 
“jazz”  song  of  the  late  thirties  which  refrained  like  this: 

“Milkman,  keep  those  bottles  quiet! 

Don’t  need  that  “jazz”  with  my  milk  diet, 

Milkman,  keep  those  bottles  quiet!” 

Later  on,  the  milk  companies  gave  their  customers  insulated  boxes  to  kind 
of  level  out  their  delivery  schedule.  These  boxes  were  nice  to  take  a couple 
of  beers  fishing.  That  was  way  before  “Coleman”  came  on  the  scene. 

Speaking  of  fishing,  Betty’s  dad.  Ginger,  was  ace.  Fishing  required 
a lot  of  bait.  They  liked  minnows  and  they  had  a favorite  creek  to  catch 

them.  One  day,  Bobby  Livley  and  Ginger  went  to  the  creek  to  “net”  some 
bait.  As  “Ginger”  waded  into  the  creek  with  his  net,  some  kids  came  to 
play.  Bobby  Livley  knew  that  the  kids  would  chase  the  minnows  away,  so 
he  called  them  aside  and  said,  “Kids,  don’t  go  near  that  man.  He  ‘throws 
fits.’”  About  this  time.  Ginger  lifted  his  net  out  of  the  water  and  there  was 
a large  snake  in  it.  Ginger  shrieked,  the  net  went  up  over  his  head,  and  he 
blasted  out  of  the  water.  The  kids  ran  the  opposite  way  and  Bobby  Livley 
couldn’t  gain  control  after  “laughing  himself  to  death.”  No  place  but 
Columbia,  huh? 

I suppose  you  are  wondering  what  all  of  this  has  to  do  with  kids 
attending  Holy  Trinity  School.  I’m  coming  to  it.  “Jake”  Link  was  a fine 
businessman  in  every  respect.  His  delivery  horses  were  well  fed.  Back 

then,  they  were  referred  to  as  “hay  burners.”  Horses  are  also  reported  to 
be  among  the  smartest  of  animals,  too  smart  to  defecate  in  their  nest.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  you  would  always  find  large  piles  of  “horse 
doughnuts”  in  the  alley  next  to  the  school  yard.  Now  enter  the  older  boys 
from  Holy  Trinity  into  the  recess  yard.  The  horse  dung  had  a very 
compelling  attraction.  Leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  kids,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  someone  figured  out  that  the  “doughnuts”  resembled  snow- 
balls. From  there  it  was  all  downhill.  You  guessed  it!  A horse  terd  battle. 
While  not  as  frequent  as  snowball  battles,  the  kids  managed  to  get  away 
with  at  least  two  or  three  a year. 

“Nut”  Staab  was  usually  the  instigator.  He  would  pick  the  brown 
delicacies  up  with  a lunch  wrapper.  If  you  got  hit,  however,  you  were 
unprotected.  You  have  never  seen  anything  funnier  than  a horse  terd 
exploding  off  the  top  of  a 5 th  grader’s  head,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  yard 
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running  for  their  lives.  This  scene  must  have  been  where  the  term  “mixed 
emotions”  was  first  introduced.  Steven  Speilberg  would  have  had  a ball. 
If  you  got  hit,  you  would  feel  awry,  surprise,  why  me?,  laughter,  disgust, 
and  nausea  all  at  the  same  time.  You  would  also  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
trying  to  brush  the  strange  stuff  off  of  your  person. 

And  there  were  other  uses  for  this  recycled  material.  After  the  recess 
bell  rang,  the  kids  had  to  line  up  by  class  before  reentering  the  school 
building.  Teasing  the  girls  was  always  fun,  and  it  wasn’t  uncommon  for 
a boy  to  place  a horse  clinker  in  back  of  one  of  the  girls  standing  in  line, 
suggesting,  of  course,  that  little  Susie  dropped  a horse  cookie.  Again  - 
hilarity  and  embarrassment  broke  out  all  over  the  place.  And  there’ s more ! 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Holy  Trinity  school  yard  was  Neil  Westerman’ s 
butcher  shop.  While  preparing  a big  animal  for  butchering,  there  was 
always  a large  amount  of  waste  to  be  disposed  of.  This  waste  consisted 
largely  of  the  animals  “inerds.”  Butcher  shops  generally  had  a pit  of  water 
directly  outside  of  the  butcher  shop  door.  The  butcher  “waste”  would  be 
dumped  into  the  water  to  be  picked  up  and  disposed  of  at  a later  d^te  by  a 
collector.  The  pit,  of  course,  was  protected  by  a board  fence,  but  it  wasn’t 
long  before  the  kids  figured  out  how  to  get  the  gate  open.  The  object  of 
getting  the  gate  open,  of  course,  was  to  toss  some  kid  into  the  mess  inside. 
In  order  to  do  the  most  “damage,”  you  had  to  find  the  cleanest  kid,  right? 
Leo  Allison  was  the  cleanest  kid  I ever  saw.  His  mom  and  dad  really  cared 
about  him  and  he  wore  the  neatest  clothes.  Anyway,  guess  who  got  the 
most  trips  into  the  waste  pile?  The  amazing  thing  was  that  he  laughed  as 
loud  as  the  perpatrator  and  never  “ratted”  to  the  sisters  or  his  mom  and  dad. 
This  kid  really  had  character  and  he  still  has  it  today. 

The  butcher  shop  was  also  another  cause  of  excitement,  but  in  another 
way.  Butcher  shops  never  had  windows.  Even  though  the  animals  were  ‘ 
part  of  the  food  chain,  the  “slaughter”  was  cruel  to  witness,  and  very  few 
people  ever  witnessed  the  “killing.”  Most  of  the  shops  had  a small  gutter 
coming  out  from  under  the  door,  and  if  you  were  brave  enough  to  get  down 
on  your  hands  and  knees  and  look  in,  you  could  witness  “a  slaughter.” 
Only  trouble  is,  the  butchers  were  very  playful  guys  and  if  they  knew  you 
were  “out  there,”  they  would  sweep  a rush  of  steer  blood  out  through  the 
gutter,  and  if  you  were  looking  in,  you  would  get  a “face  full”  of  blood. 
You  could  hear  the  butchers  laughing  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
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Another  memorable  but  infamous  event  had  to  do  with  another 
subject.  During  that  era,  Columbia  was  loaded  with  “notion”  stores. 
During  that  time,  kids  had  taken  a fancy  to  notion  items  like  pocket  knives 
or  smoking  pipes.  There  were  no  school  cafeterias  in  those  days,  and  the 
kids  had  plenty  of  time  to  “ruminate”  through  the  stores  over  the  lunch 
hour.  I don’ t know  if  it  was  the  devil  himself,  or  the  lure  of  spring  time  that 
caused  a rash  of  stealing  these  popular  items  off  of  the  store  counters.  In 
fact,  the  “theft”  epidemic  became  so  intense  that  the  stores  were  being 
cleaned  out  of  their  merchandise  without  benefit  of  using  the  cash  register. 
Anyway,  the  contraband  could  not  be  taken  home,  and  was  generally  kept 
in  the  school  desk  drawer.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  police  were 
going  to  “visit”  the  schools,  the  kids  gathered  up  their  “loot”  and  threw  it 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  further  reported  that  the  ill-gotten  goods  were 
later  gathered  up  from  the  school  yard  floor  with  a coal  shovel  (This  was 
true).  Kids,  of  course,  both  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  were 
adequately  taught  that  stealing  was  a no-no.  In  those  days,  though,  it  was 
called  “hocking.”  A massive  dose  of  mis-communication,  don’t  you 
think? 

Anyway,  what  all  of  this  seems  to  demonstrate  is  that  the  folks  who 
believed  that  discipline  was  the  principle  ingredient  in  the  formula  for 
academic  success  in  the  Catholic  schools  had  it  all  wrong.  “Being  all  you 
can  be”  is  merely  a modern  slogan.  In  the  Catholic  schools,  being  all  you 
can  be  is  an  expectation,  a goal,  and  indeed  a demand.  “Character”  was 
very  high  on  the  list  of  requisites  for  a Catholic  student.  “Character 
despised  “shame,”  and  did  everything  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Just  the  other  day,  I was  listening  to  Eleanor  Cleft,  editor  of  Newsweek 
Magazine.  She  was  ranting  on  to  the  fact  that  she  didn’t  see  why  young 
girls  of  high  school  age  who  become  pregnant  should  be  subjected  to 
shame.  Mizz  Cleft  just  don’ t get  it!  Shame  is  the  cheapest  and  most  gentle 
form  of  deterrent  and  punishment  for  any  type  of  crime  or  deviance 
throughout  any  form  of  civilization.  For  instance,  at  today  ’ s prices,  it  costs 
between  thirty-five  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  year  to  house  a con- 
victed person  in  an  iron  bar  hotel,  while  completely  destroying  the  liberty 
of  the  convicted  person.  Take  your  choice.  Prison  or  shame.  Then  there’s 
the  poor  geek  who  contracted  AIDS  or  became  addicted  to  drugs.  Take 
your  choice  again.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  it  cost  to  see  an  AIDS 
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victim  through  to  death,  or  to  rehabilitate  a drug  addict,  or  to  repair  damage 
done  to  families  and  loved  ones? 

Another  thing  that  the  Catholic  schools  had  going  for  them  came 
directly  from  the  Bible.  You  remember  the  story  about  the  shepherd  who 
left  his  flock  of  ninety-nine  to  search  for  the  lost  sheep.  It  seems  that  the 
sisters  carried  on  the  same  philosophy.  The  teaching  job  was  not  done  until 
the  entire  class  was  taught.  The  religious  pageantry  which  was  ever 
present  also  did  much  to  bring  the  students  into  a single  body.  Other 
religious  schools  of  more  recent  vintage,  specifically  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite  High  School,  are  achieving  the  same  results. 

Going  forward  to  other  grade  schools  in  the  Columbia  area,  we 
remember  the  Manor  Street  School,  the  Poplar  Street  School,  and  the 
Taylor  Building.  Manor  Street  sat  up  on  a green  terrace  with  shade  trees. 
The  architecture  was  elegant,  but  the  faded  brown  stone  and  brick  was  kind 
of  drab.  If  you  went  to  Manor  Street,  chances  are  your  dad  was  a 
“hambone”  and  your  mom  was  a housewife.  “Kitchentown,”  which  east 
end  was  known  as  in  those  days,  was  loaded  with  Catholic  families  and  it 
is  difficult  to  guess  where  the  Manor  Street  kids  came  from.  When  you 
take  out  the  Fischers,  Weisers,  Hilgerts,  Schmidts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
“Heinies,”  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  many  folks  left.  The  Manor  Street 
building  still  remains,  being  converted  into  a modern  apartment  complex. 
The  building  cornerstone  reads  AD  - 1894. 

Meanwhile,  across  town  in  north-end  Columbia,  the  Poplar  Street 
school  building  remains,  unoccupied  at  the  moment.  The  cornerstone  on 
this  building  reads  AD- 1895.  The  construction  of  these  new  buildings 
indicates  a insurgence  into  public  instruction  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  At 
that  time,  Columbia  must  have  been  a thriving  and  well-managed  commu-  * 
nity  in  order  to  finance  and  pay  off  a broad  based  system  of  education  in 
a relatively  short  period  of  time.  The  Poplar  Street  building  had  some 
elegant  architectural  design,  same  as  Manor  Street.  You  would  expect  this, 
being  built  almost  at  the  same  time.  Unlike  Manor,  Poplar  was  built  right 
to  the  curb  line,  without  any  green  space  or  play  lot.  If  you  attended  Poplar 
Street,  chances  are  your  dad  worked  at  the  Keely  Stove  Works,  or  maybe 
mom  worked  at  the  Rupp  Pretzel  Bakery.  Route  441  was  always  a busy 
street,  and  it  must  have  caused  some  concern  for  kids  who  attended  the 
Poplar  Street  School. 
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Moving  up  to  9th  and  Walnut,  we  saw  the  Taylor  Grade  School.  For 
some  very  odd  reason,  this  school  was  widely  referred  to  as  the  Taylor 
“Building.”  This  school  accommodated  the  kids  in  the  “uptown”  area.  If 
you  went  to  school  up  there,  your  dad  was  probably  a professional  person, 
and  again,  mom  was  a housewife.  The  Taylor  Building  became  victim  of 
the  “wrecking  ball”  to  make  room  for  a more  modern  facility  on  the  same 
site.  Taylor,  like  some  of  the  other  “grade”  schools,  was  an  attractive 
building  with  at  least  a “quarter”  of  a city  block  in  spare  for  a “recess  yard,” 
as  the  play  lot  was  called  in  that  era. 

My  most  dominant  memory  of  Taylor  Building  was  Mrs.  Miller’s 
rhythm  band.  For  at  least  forty-two  consecutive  years,  Mrs.  Miller  would 
organize  a rhythm  band  from  members  of  the  lower  grades,  complete  with 
instruments  and  uniforms,  and  each  year,  a picture  of  the  “band”  would 
appear  in  the  Columbia  News.  Thelma  Miller  remains  active  today  on  the 
Columbia  scene,  and  was  probably  the  person  with  the  longest  tenure  of 
any  teacher  who  taught  in  the  Columbia  School  District. 

The  Taylor  “Building”  was  razed  several  years  ago  to  make  room  for 
a modern  structure  which  included  district  offices  on  the  same  site.  When 
the  decision  was  made  to  build  the  new  structure,  there  was  some 
conjecture  as  to  whether  the  “Taylor”  students  could  have  been  absorbed 
into  “Park”  School.  I don’t  know  what  the  final  judgement  really  was,  but 
if  the  reasoning  was  that  Park  School  was  too  far  away  from  the  “uptown” 
area,  that  reason  didn’  t fly  because  Manor  Street  School,  which  was  closed 
some  twenty  years  earlier,  was  more  than  twice  as  far  from  the  Park  School 
area.  There  was  also  some  concern  about  the  necessity  to  close  down  old 
schools  because  the  buildings  were  unsafe.  This  is  largely  a bureaucratic 
notion.  To  be  sure,  capitalism  and  obsolescence  are  closely  related.  When 
one  large  economic  boom  tends  to  slow  down,  we  must  find  a reason  to 
create  another  one.  People  who  enjoy  the  progressive  fruits  of  capitalism 
should  understand  this.  The  bureaucrats,  however,  always  seem  to  have 
a problem  telling  the  truth  about  this.  When  it  came  to  a school  building, 
the  pitch  always  seemed  to  be  that  we  must  soon  start  to  get  our  kids  out 
of  there  before  the  building  starts  to  fall  down  around  their  heads.  Some 
time  later,  when  the  wrecking  crew  arrives,  we  discover  that  the  building 
was  not  actually  falling  down,  but  the  wreckers  were  having  a devil  of  a 
time  knocking  it  down. 
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My  next  actual  real  life  experience  with  Columbia  “school  daze”  was 
at  Columbia  High  School.  Isimply  loved  every  minute  of  it!  The  school 
campus  was  a magnificent  complex.  The  massive  stand  of  tall  shade  trees, 
the  lush  carpet  of  green  grass,  and  the  magnificent  design  of  the  building 
was  a real  eye  catcher  from  Route  30,  which  was  a much  traveled  route  in 
earlier  years  before  the  bypass.  In  later  years,  for  some  strange  reason, 
when  the  high  school  moved  up  to  the  hill,  so  did  Route  30. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  Lancaster  Avenue,  the  main  building  sat  on  top 
of  a green  terrace.  The  stairway  leading  up  to  the  main  entrance  was  a 
double  stairway  constructed  of  flag  stone  and  red  brick.  The  first  level 
landing  ended  with  a magnificent  base  for  a huge  flag  pole,  and  then 
proceeded  up  to  the  front  door  from  a single  stairway.  The  shrubbery 
around  this  setting  was  also  magnificent. 

During  World  War  II,  there  were  many  motorcades  of  celebrities  that 
drove  through  Columbia  selling  war  bonds.  Invariably,  the  motorcades 
would  stop  across  the  way  to  view  the  beauty  of  our  high  school  and  park. 
Actress  Heddy  Lamar  was  among  the  many  Hollywood  celebrities  who 
stopped  to  praise  our  beautiful  facility. 

A little  further  up  the  hill,  and  out  of  sight,  stood  the  “Grammar” 
School.  It  was  not  so  “pretty.”  It  kind  of  looked  like  it  broke  off  of  Cherry 
Street  School,  went  into  orbit,  and  landed  up  on  the  hill.  It  is  beside  me 
where  the  thing  ever  got  its  name,  but  it  was  used  to  house  all  of  the  eight 
grade  students  of  Columbia.  It  was  kind  of  like  a “middle”  school  before 
its  time.  I believed  it  was  the  original  Columbia  High  School.  In  1940, 
there  was  a major  expansion  within  the  school  district,  and  the  old 
Grammar  School  was  renovated  into  an  industrial  arts  building.  The  ^ 
basement  was  converted  into  a wood  shop,  the  first  floor,  into  a metal  shop, 
and  the  third  floor  became  a home  economics  suite.  The  eight  grade 
element,  as  it  were,  was  moved  to  a new  eight  room  addition  which  was 
constructed  along  6th  Street  at  the  pavement  line.  The  building  remains 
in  tact  today,  pretty  much  as  it  was  then,  as  part  of  the  Park  School.  In 
addition  to  all  of  this,  the  auditorium  was  reversed  and  expanded,  and  the 
decor  was  upgraded  with  new  seats  and  a large  stage.  The  gymnasium  was 
enlarged  in  similar  fashion. 

There  was  a small  four  room  structure  to  the  rear  of  the  main  high 
school  building  which  was  known  as  the  Washington  Institute.  I don’t 
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know  where  the  name  came  from.  Perhaps  George  slept  there.  Anyway, 
it  was  refaced  with  red  brick  to  watch  the  existing  structure  and  join  the  old 
school  building  with  the  new  wing.  The  rooms  in  this  building  were  rather 
small,  and  it  became  the  math  department  because  math  classes  were  rather 
small.  I can  remember  Drew  Brocks,  Harry  Langford,  and  Jane  McManus 
having  homerooms  and  classrooms  in  this  location.  Mr.  Shaw  taught 
problems  in  democracy  on  the  first  floor,  and  Miss  Datesman  taught 
“civics”  out  of  the  same  building.  Anyway,  the  town  was  very  proud  of 
this  facility,  and  it  remained  only  sixteen  years  before  the  high  school  was 
moved  to  a new  location  on  Lew  Marley’s  farm. 

While  the  Locust  Street  Park  setting  for  a high  school  campus 
appeared  to  be  unbeatable,  the  reigning  members  of  the  school  board 
selected  a winner  when  they  relocated  the  campus  to  the  Ironville  Pike  and 
Kinderhook  Road  site.  At  the  old  location,  you  could  almost  fall  asleep 
watching  squirrels  run  along  electric  wires  and  jump  from  tree  to  tree.  In 
the  new  location,  you  could  witness  thousands  of  years  of  stark,  beautiful 
nature  unfold  before  your  very  eyes.  Several  years  ago,  I had  occasion  to 
visit  the  school  in  the  early  morning,  the  day  after  graduation.  It  was  like 
being  in  another  world.  It  is  getting  tough  to  believe  that  the  school  “up 
on  the  hill”  will  soon  be  forty  years  old.  I remember  Earl  Lazarus  and  Russ 
Patton  were  on  the  board  during  the  1957  expansion  phase,  and  those  two 
men,  plus  the  rest  of  the  board,  deserve  lasting  credit  for  the  wonderful 
creation. 

Being  an  active  member  of  a school  board  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
tough  responsibility  to  perform.  With  continually  rising  costs  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  plus  the  erosion  of  family  values  and  morals,  less  than 
good  instructional  ideas,  teacher  strikes,  and  bureaucratic  interference  had 
made  the  task  of  managing  our  educational  systems  difficult  at  best.  There 
are  other  outside  interests  that  make  our  job  as  Columbia  citizens  more 
difficult  as  well.  Years  ago,  the  Columbia  School  District  was  stripped  of 
a large  part  of  its  student  base  to  cultivating  districts,  without  recourse  from 
those  who  redesigned  the  new  boundaries.  The  losses  included  Mountville, 
W ashington  Boro,  Ironville,  and  Kinderhook.  This  was  a cruel  imposition 
in  that  it  left  the  district  to  maintain  a larger  than  needed  facility  from  a 
shrunken  tax  base.  Add  to  this  that  in  the  “education  business,”  you  have 
to  keep  up  with  the  “Jones.” 
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We  simply  must  keep  our  kids  competitive  with  other  kids  in  school 
districts  where  “bedroom”  communities  can  produce  “Taj  Mahal”  schools 
from  a tax  base  which  is  expanded  by  higher  professional  type  median 
incomes.  In  today  ’ s free  society,  it  is  no  longer  acceptable  for  white  collar 
opportunities  to  be  limited  to  the  children  of  white  collar  parents.  I think 
the  school  boards  of  the  past  can  be  congratulated  for  doing  a marvelous 
job  in  this  respect,  at  least  as  far  as  the  real  estate  is  concerned.  Lots  of 
academic  improvements  are  in  order,  however,  and  this  condition  appears 
to  be  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

As  I said  before,  I loved  every  minute  spent  at  Columbia  High  School. 
As  a small  town  boy  just  coming  out  of  my  shell,  I was  delighted  and 
thrilled.  The  buildings  were  always  warm  and  clean  and  inviting.  The 
grounds  were  always  well  groomed  and  you  were  always  very  close,  in  an 
exciting  way,  to  people  that  you  liked  or  even  loved.  The  supplies  and  the 
things  you  needed  were  always  there,  and  the  teachers,  at  least  in  my  time, 
were  superb.  It  was  always  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  anyone  did 
not  like  school.  I think  all  of  this  was  a myth.  I do  suppose,  though,  that 
today’s  inhibition  with  drugs,  early  sex,  disrespect,  lack  of  home  life,  ect., 
does  all  have  a negative  effect  on  the  desired  placid  effects  of  a good 
educational  system.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  teachers  and  administrators 
who  lived  these  kind  of  disruptive  lives  are  now  entering  the  system,  and 
you  begin  to  wonder  if  we  will  ever  be  able  to  return  to  the  quality  of 
education  we  once  knew  and  loved! 

The  Industrial  Arts  Program,  or  the  “shop  course,”  as  we  called  it,  was 
magnificent.  The  machinery  was  big  time  stuff.  The  wood  shop  had  a 
double  arbor  table  saw,  a large  band  saw,  and  a planing  machine,  plus  a 
large  disc  sander  and  a joiner.  These  were  truly  commercial  machines,  ‘ 
much  more  than  play  toys.  The  shop  was  well  planned.  It  had  a machine 
room,  an  assembly  room  with  about  thirty  work  benches,  a lumber  storage 
room,  a finishing  room,  and  an  office.  A large  tool  chest,  standing  from 
wall  to  ceiling,  held  all  of  the  hand  tools  in  a marked  position,  and  an 
equally  large  fastener  chest  held  all  of  the  nails  and  screws.  Projects 
ranged  from  tie  racks  to  cedar  closets.  In  his  senior  year,  Bobby  Staab 
made  a boat.  This  project  was  so  intricate  that  is  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  is  was  made  in  high  school. 
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Another  project  made  in  1942  was  a rostrum  for  the  stage.  Harry 
Ibaugh  was  a senior  and  was  in  charge  of  the  project.  As  a sophomore,  I 
was  his  very  proud  assistant.  The  unit  was  a beautiful  piece  of  furniture, 
and  the  truly  proud  thing  about  it  is,  that  after  fifty-two  years,  it  is  still  in 
use  at  the  high  school,  and  it  looks  very  much  like  it  did  the  day  we 
delivered  it  to  the  office. 

Grove  T.  Sollenberger  established  the  new  wood  shop  and  Ralph 
Oilier  started  up  the  metal  shop.  The  next  year,  Mr.  Sollenberger  left  the 
district  and  was  replaced  by  Robert  Fleming.  These  were  two  really  fine 
teachers  and  I kept  in  touch  with  both  of  them  over  the  years.  The  upper 
classmen  were  also  very  helpful  to  the  younger  “shop  boys.” 

The  metal  shop  was  also  elegant,  with  its  laths,  grinders,  tin  smith 
department,  and  forge  area.  Project  sizes  in  the  metal  shop  area  were  rather 
limited.  The  freshmen  elected  wood  shop  and  metal  shop  for  sophomores 
was  mandatory.  After  that,  the  juniors  and  seniors  were  given  choice. 

As  an  extra  curricular  activity,  the  boys  worked  on  many  school 
projects.  Building  scenery  for  school  plays  and  operettas  was  most 
popular.  I remember  1943,  when  Benny  Nock  and  I varnished  the  gym 
floor  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  our  stocking  feet.  We  got  a nice  pat  on  the 
head  from  Mr.  Smoker  for  this.  World  War  II  was  going  on  at  the  time,  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  Store  had  some  snazzy  looking  khaki  air  force 
coveralls  for  sale.  It  was  the  “in”  thing  to  wear  these  coveralls  in  shop 
classes.  It  kind  of  got  us  used  to  wearing  kahki  green,  for  eventually  we 
all  went  into  the  service. 

Being  in  the  industrial  arts  class  had  other  advantages  too.  With  a 
major  war  in  progress,  there  were  all  sorts  of  home  front  man  power 
shortages.  The  school  office  almost  always  sent  shop  boys  to  fill  these 
needs.  We  dug  ditches  and  repaired  roofs  for  Harvey  Miller  for  50  cents 
an  hour.  We  ran  drill  presses  after  school  at  U.S.  Lock  and  Hardware  for 
the  same  rate.  During  our  junior  summer  break  we  worked  at  Armstrongs 
in  Lancaster.  Armstrongs  was  heavily  involved  in  “war-work,”  and  we 
were  assigned  to  making  camouflage  nets.  The  large  linoleum  kilns  there 
were  ideal  for  dying  the  net.  Much  of  the  base  net  was  made  at  the 
Columbia  Lace  Mill.  As  a youngster,  it  was  “tough”  to  get  back  and  forth 
to  Lancaster.  Cy  Bard  and  Charlie  Gable  were  beyond  draft  age,  and  they 
both  worked  the  second  trick  at  Armstrongs.  They  each  alternated  every 
other  week,  and  allowed  us  to  “drive”  with  them. 
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After  the  war,  Armstrongs  returned  to  normal  and  Cy  and  Charlie 
came  back  to  Grinnell  and  became  foremen  in  the  Union  Machining 
Department.  It  was  without  irony  that  I too  became  a foreman  of  a sort,  and 
these  two  guys  helped  me  tremendously  in  getting  started  at  that  place.  It 
seems  that  through  my  entire  life,  I was  always  happily  indebted  to  older 
people. 

This  summer  will  mark  my  50th  class  reunion,  and  I’m  happy  to  say 
that  I have  a very  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  that  particular  group  of  people. 
It  was  a mid- war  class,  a group  of  sober,  mature,  responsible  people  that 
faced  an  uncertain  future  with  great  strength  and  courage. 

Most  graduating  classes,  I suppose,  were  similar,  except  for  the 
distinct  personalities  involved.  And  perhaps,  some  were  more  academic, 
and  some  more  rowdy.  My  class  of  ’44  did  not  make  the  traditional  trip 
to  Washington  D.C.  I’mtold,  however,  that  this  was  usually  where  alarge 
amount  of  rowdyism  came  out  of  the  kids.  I remember  the  story  about  a 
group  of  “bigger”  boys  who  wrapped  a rather  surly  house  detective  up  into 
a carpet.  Besides  being  rendered  embarrassingly  helpless,  the  poor  guy 
almost  suffocated.  If  you  had  a search  warrant  to  go  through  the  average 
household  treasure  chest  in  Columbia,  it  for  sure  would  yield  many 
photographs  of  the  Columbia  High  School  “graduating  class”  posing  in 
front  of  the  nation’s  capitol. 

And  finally,  reminiscing  on  the  teachers  of  Columbia  High  bring  fine, 
high  level  emotions  about  that  establishment.  Mr.  Harry  “Red”  Smoker 
was,  I believe,  one  of  the  finest  human  beings  that  I ever  met  in  my  entire 
life.  He  understood  “education,”  how  it  works,  and  how  best  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  He  understood  kids.  Put  the  two  together,  and  that  was 
his  job.  He  was  also  a fine  athlete.  His  conservative  lifestyle  and  his  love  ‘ 
of  life,  plus  his  thanks  to  God  for  allowing  us  to  achieve  our  best,  is  the  way 
I believe  he  may  have  described  himself  in  his  own  words.  His  lovely  wife, 
Kathryn,  was  cut  from  the  same  mold.  For  many  long  years,  they  were  an 
inseparable  asset  to  our  town. 

The  entire  teaching  staff  at  Columbia  High  School  during  my  “school 
daze”  was  simply  magnificent!  I don’t  know  where  anyone  ever  got  the 
idea  that  teachers  have  to  have  something  in  common,  had  to  “relate,”  to 
students.  His  is  a bunch  of  “mularcity,”  a cop  out  for  kids  who  either 
couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  learn.  What  we  had  for  our  teachers  was  R-E-S-P- 
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E-C-T.  They  demanded  it.  It  wasn’t  a verbal  demand,  or  by  a sign  on  the 
black  board.  It  was  their  appearance,  their  personality,  and  their  serious 
effort  to  teach.  If  you  had  any  sense  at  all,  you  could  almost  look  into  a 
teacher’s  eyes  and  sense  that  they  were  pleading  for  you  to  work  hard  and 
learn.  How  I loved  those  people  and  that  school.  Some  kids  are  gifted. 
They  learn  with  both  eyes  closed.  Some  are  lazy  and  indifferent.  But  the 
lucky  ones  are  the  ones  who  feel  the  joy  of  learning  and  being  taught  by 
a competent  and  successful  system.  In  my  day , Columbia  had  that  system. 
How  about  you? 


THE  “OPERA”  HOUSE 

I have  mixed  emotions  about  my  childhood.  To  begin  with,  it  was  no 
guided  tour  through  Toyland.  I was  the  last  of  eight  kids.  Mom  was  forty, 
and  pop  was  fifty  when  I was  born.  After  raising  seven  kids,  mom  had  a 
lot  of  practice  at  saying  “no,”  and  making  it  stick.  In  those  days,  “fifty” 
was  ancient,  and  dad  could  hardly  bend  down  to  pick  me  up.  And  too,  the 
other  seven  brats  pretty  well  used  up  the  supply  of  childhood  “goodies.” 
In  the  middle  of  a depression,  there  wasn’t  much  left  for  me. 

My  sisters  said  that  I was  a cute  little  devil  with  fair  skin  and  long 
blonde  curls.  This  was  OK  for  Shirley  Temple,  but  the  ‘ tough  kids  used 
to  beat  me  up  for  it.  Head  lice  was  another  thing.  Black  head  lice  sitting 
on  top  of  blonde  curls  appeared  to  be  as  big  as  grasshoppers. 

I was  lucky,  though,  in  other  ways.  I had  taken  to  music  rather  early 
and  I loved  it.  Classical  music,  or  the  big  bands,  was  OK  with  me.  I also 
loved  nature  - fresh  air,  sunshine,  snow,  and  all  that  good  stuff.  I also 
learned  at  an  early  age  of  the  notion  that  “advantaged”  kids  were  selfish 
and  hateful  was  only  a myth.  These  folks  did  much  to  encourage  the 
disadvantaged,  and  they  left  a lot  of  open  doors.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  I became  attracted  to  so  many  public  things.  I could  go,  for  example, 
to  the  post  office,  and  convince  myself  that  it  was  my  post  office  and  that 
everything  and  everyone  there  was  there  for  me.  The  street  leading  from 
my  house  to  the  post  office  was  there  for  me  too.  Before  you  know  it,  I 
owned  the  whole  damned  town! 
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Any  way,  I had  a true  love  affair  with  many  of  Columbia’s  buildings 
and  one  of  these  was  the  old  Opera  House,  or  Columbia’s  Town  Hall.  At 
the  rededication  of  the  Town  Hall  in  1992,  Gary  Myers  gave  an  excellent 
background  synopsis  of  the  original  Town  Hall,  including  the  name  of  the 
architect,  the  building,  physical  status,  and  the  cost  to  build  it.  As  I prefer 
to  spin  my  own  yarns,  I won’t  go  into  that.  I can,  however,  tell  you  some 
true  stories  about  the  place. 

Some  fond  memories  of  the  old  Opera  House  before  the  fire  included 
“Pete  the  Greeks”  Restaurant  and  George  Bardaxe’s  Shoe  Shine  Parlor. 
The  “Lock  Up”  was  back  in  the  corner  of  the  alley,  in  the  same  location  as 
the  police  station  lock  up  and  squad  room  is  today.  The  original  “Dun- 
geon” is  in  the  basement  along  3rd  Street.  Large,  stripped  canvas  awning 
always  seemed  to  be  a permanent  part  of  the  building.  The  second  floor 
had  a ceiling  almost  as  high  as  the  first  and  third  floors  combined.  This, 
of  course,  accommodated  the  magnificent  theatre  that  was  located  on  that 
level.  All  three  levels  were  well  lighted  with  over  eighty  percent  of  the 
walls  made  up  of  windows.  There  were  a set  of  three,  long  narrow 
windows  installed  in  each  wall  section,  or  a total  of  sixty  windows  on  each 
level.  The  building  was  loaded  with  fancy  shapes  of  wood,  plaster,  and 
metal. 

The  building  design  made  it  seem  to  be  even  much  larger  than  it  really 
was.  The  clock  tower  was  magnificent  in  every  way.  The  building  also 
had  a faded,  aged  look,  as  if  it  had  stood  there  on  the  corner  of  3rd  and 
Locust  for  centuries.  On  the  Locust  Street  side,  directly  under  the  third 
story  cornice,  there  was  a long,  horizontal  pole  which  jutted  out  over  the 
street.  I think  this  may  have  been  a flag  pole,  but  I don’t  really  remember. 

I have  ink  drawings  by  Cleon  Berntheizel  and  Carol  Cox.  Both  show  a 
street  light  of  some  sort  hanging  from  this  pole.  I also  have  a 1913  black 
and  white  photograph  which  shows  the  pole  with  a lanyard  for  flying  a flag. 
There  is,  however,  an  imperfection  in  the  photo  which  could  be  mistaken 
for  a hanging  light  of  some  sort. 

The  old  Opera  House  was  the  setting  for  many  town  events,  the  most 
memorable  of  which  may  have  been  the  annual  Harvest  Home  Celebra- 
tion. With  its  close  proximity  to  the  Old  Market  House,  it  was  possible  to 
set  up  a street  fair  type  celebration  much  like  the  ones  that  continue  to  take 
place  in  other  farm  sections  of  the  county. 
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THE  BIG  FIRE 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  on  a cold,  December  day . Fred  Bowers  and 
I were  walking  to  work,  over  3rd  to  Locust.  We  were  carpenters  for  S.Y. 
Kauffman  and  Sons,  and  we  had  a job  at  the  Hollander  Auto  Store  on 
Locust  Street.  Just  as  we  were  approaching  the  Opera  House,  a fire  truck 
arrived  at  the  scene.  The  “grand  old  lady”  was  on  fire!  As  there  was  only 
a driver  and  one  other  person  on  the  fire  truck,  Fred  and  I gave  a hand.  The 
fire  was  under  the  wooden  stairway  leading  up  to  the  theatre.  There  were 
some  small  rooms  down  there,  and  a boro  employee  had  living  quarters  set 
up  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  fire  was  believed  to  have  started  there.  Fred 
and  I were  there  for  about  one  half  hour,  and  we  poured  tons  of  water  onto 
the  blaze,  enough  to  believe  that  the  fire  was  out.  Only  trouble  is,  Fred  and 
I got  ourselves  soaked,  and  we  had  to  return  home  for  a change  of  clothes 
before  going  back  to  work. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  to  the  scene,  the  fire  had  restarted,  racing  up 
the  stairway  to  the  upper  levels.  By  this  time,  all  five  of  Columbia’s  fire 
companies  were  on  the  scene,  with  some  help  from  surrounding  commu- 
nities. There  must  have  been  a hundred  volunteers  at  work  on  the  fire.  The 
hook  and  ladder  truck  was  set  up  right  at  the  intersection  of  3rd  and  Locust. 

It  was  not  quite  high  enough  to  get  water  to  the  top  of  the  clock  tower.  Fire 
re  raced  up  the  clock  tower  like  a chimney,  and  smoke  poured  from  the  four 
clock  faces.  Meantime,  the  fire  was  making  its  way  around  the  ceilings  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  floors,  almost  simultaneously. 

The  Hambones  hadjust  purchased  a new  pumper,  which  was  equipped  - 
with  a deluge  gun.  The  thing  looked  sort  of  like  a cannon,  and  you  could 
“shoot”  water  with  it  at  extreme  volume  and  pressures  and  a large  amount 
of  control.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  it  was  put  into  good  use. 

It  did,  however,  require  water  from  several  hoses  to  supply  enough  water 
to  it.  It  could  throw  a sizeable  amount  of  water  up  onto  the  burning  roof. 
Before  the  deluge  guns,  the  fire  trucks  used  what  they  called  a “Siamese.” 
This  device  was  a metal  casting  with  threads  which  allowed  the  water  from 
two  hoses  to  pass  into  one  hose.  This  increased  both  volume  and  pressure. 
Only  trouble  was,  it  was  difficult  to  hold  and  direct  this  much  water  under 
pressure.  Going  to  ingenuity,  firemen  used  to  make  a large  circle  with  the 
charged  hose,  and  then  thread  the  nozzle  under  the  charged  hose.  You 
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could  then  sit  down  on  the  coiled  section  of  hose  and  hold  the  nozzle 
without  much  sweat.  Anyway,  Beanie  Lutz  and  I sat  on  the  dumb  thing  for 
several  hours  until  the  last  lick  of  flames  went  out.  The  fire  engines  kept 
going  back  through  the  night,  however,  as  stiff  winter  breezes  on  this 
windy  corner  would  rekindle  the  flames. 

As  all  of  this  was  happening,  I don’ t believe  anyone  realized  the  depth 
of  our  loss.  I can  remember  looking  at  the  “old  girl”  before  she  became 
enveloped  in  flames,  and  I can  remember  thinking  that  she  sort  of  reminded 
me  of  an  attractive,  old  broad  who  couldn’  t afford  to  buy  cosmetics . Being 
as  large  and  ornate  as  it  was,  you  couldn’t  afford  to  be  painting  it  on  a 
regular  schedule. 

At  about  five  o clock  in  the  evening,  when  workmen  were  securing 
the  area,  the  thing  seemed  like  an  old  dog  who  decided  to  croak.  Ironically, 
the  last  thing  that  the  old  building  did  before  dying  in  the  fire  was  to  let  out 
a huge  “moan.”  Columbia  was  not  using  fire  station  sirens  in  those  days, 
and  Columbia  boro  used  a large  air  whistle,  which  was  located  on  the  roof 
near  the  alley  at  the  market  house.  The  air  pump  for  this  large  whistle  was 
m the  basement,  indeed  close  to  where  the  fire  started.  After  the  fire  had 
gotten  to  the  controls  which  were  used  to  blow  the  large  whistle,  the 
controls  were  shorted,  and  the  whistle  left  out  its  last  groan.  It  was  an  eerie 
thing  to  listen  to  in  the  first  place,  and  the  last  gasp  brought  excitement  and 
tears. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  tower  had  collapsed,  the  roof,  along  with  the 
third  and  second  floors,  had  fallen  in,  all  of  the  windows  were  blown  out, 
and  the  building  looked  like  a re-run  from  a bombing  raid  on  Berlin.  There 
was  not  enough  water  and  hoses  to  save  it.  It’s  a good  bet,  however,  that 
with  our  modern  fire  department  and  training,  the  building  would  have  had  ‘ 
better  odds  to  survive.  It  should  also  be  said  that  many  men  risked  their 
lives  to  take  hoses  up  into  the  building  to  save  her.  Oh  well,  such  are  the 
lures  of  a woman  on  fire. 

But  there  s more!  I not  only  had  the  opportunity  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  building  burned,  but  I also  took  part  in  the  physical  clean  up  and 
restoration,  and  I can  tell  you  about  it. 
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THE  ROAD  BACK 

After  recovering  from  the  trauma  of  this  material  tragedy , we  had  time 
to  reflect  on  the  things  to  be  thankful  for,  or,  as  we  say  today,  the  “good 
news.”  To  begin  with,  had  the  fire  not  burned  internally  as  it  did,  or  if  high 
winds  would  have  blown  hot  embers  from  this  very  tall  building,  we  could 
have  lost  the  entire  “center”  of  the  town.  With  Hotel  Locust,  Hotel 
Columbia,  and  the  Bachanhymer  Building  directly  across  the  alley  on  the 
north  side,  the  market  house  on  the  east  side,  and  the  PP  & L Building 
across  3rd  Street,  the  scene  was  ripe  for  the  spreading  of  fire  in  any 
direction.  With  the  fire  protection  system  already  taxed  beyond  capacity, 
it  is  anybody’s  guess  how  far  this  tragedy  could  have  gone. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  thought  also  prevailed  about  what  would 
have  happened  if  a theatre  crowd  would  have  been  trapped  on  the  second 
floor,  with  a fire  under  the  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor.  In  those 
days,  we  didn’t  have  labor  and  industry  regulations  to  protect  public 
safety,  and,  as  I recall,  the  fire  escapes  were  little  more  than  cat  walks.  This 
could  have  been  a holocaust.  There  was  also  a feeling  around  town  that  the 
building  was  very  old,  and  much  of  it  was  unused  due  to  safety  reasons. 
This  may  have  been  true  for  the  third  floor,  due  to  the  very  wide  upper  floor 
span  to  accommodate  the  theatre.  The  first  floor,  however,  was  partitioned 
into  many  storerooms,  meeting  rooms,  ect.  In  those  days,  the  partition 
walls  were  laid  up  with  brick,  which  provided  excellent  bearing  load  walls 
for  the  theatre  floor.  Even  with  a live  load  of  several  hundred  people  up 
there,  I doubt  the  thing  would  ever  have  caved  in.  Under  today’s  safety 
standards,  however,  the  building  surely  would  have  been  condemned 
without  spending  a bank  load  of  money  to  assure  public  safety.  All  of  that, 
plus  the  high  cost  of  maintenance  would  probably  havemade  the  grand  old 
property  unaffordable,  a white  elephant! 

The  boro  Council  acted  swiftly.  I’m  not  sure  how  many  records  were 
lost,  but  there  was  a lot  of  in  and  out  activity  before  the  fire  had  made  too 
much  headway.  I also  remember  that  the  fire  went  up  to  the  top  and  then 
burned  down,  giving  some  time  to  remove  property.  Anyway,  there 
weren’  t too  many  choices  at  the  time,  but  I think  the  council  made  the  right 
decision  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  building  as  possible,  while  at  the  same 
time,  not  spending  more  money  than  we  could  afford. 
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Buchart  - Horn  engineers  from  York  were  the  architects,  and  they 
came  up  with  a good  design.  The  layout  preserved  the  first  floor,  plus  a 
parapet  wall  with  a soft  stone  cap.  All  of  the  fine  white  pine  cornice  detail 
was  replaced,  a clock  tower  was  included  in  the  restoration.  Before 
reconstruction  began,  the  unwanted  portion  of  the  old  building  had  to  be 
razed  and  removed.  This  amounted  mostly  to  the  removal  of  the  second 
and  third  story  walls,  as  most  of  the  other  building  parts  were  destroyed. 
The  contract  for  razing  the  burned  out  structure  was  awarded  to  Clarence 
(C.C)  Crouse,  and  Russ  Kauffman.  Clarence  was  a local  drayman  - rigor, 
and  Russ  was  a “budding”  general  contractor.  The  low  bid  to  clean  up  the 
mess  was  just  under  $ 1 2,000.00.  I worked  for  Russ  at  the  time,  and  at  the 
tender  age  of  twenty-two,  I was  the  “straw  boss”  on  the  job.  The  razing 
went  rather  smoothly.  A large  crane  was  rented  to  do  most  of  the 
destruction.  The  crane  used  a clamshell  bucket  to  take  large  bites  out  of 
the  walls  and  lower  the  bricks  and  debris  into  waiting  dump  trucks  at  street 
level.  Many  of  the  bricks  were  sold  to  the  building  industry. 

I can  remember  in  the  old  days,  when  we  weren’t  very  busy,  we  had 
to  clean  bricks.  This  chore  consisted  of  a long,  hard  file  which  you  used 
to  knock  off  mortar  from  the  bricks.  At  a dollar  and  a half  an  hour,  you 
would  have  to  clean  at  least  1 50  bricks  an  hour  for  the  boss  to  break  even. 
The  bricks  usually  sold  for  one  cent  each.  The  monotony  of  this  job  could 
spin  your  gourd.  It  was  like  shear  punishment. 

Another  source  of  extra  revenue  was  the  many  radiators,  which  were 
of  cast  iron  and  were  of  considerable  value.  They  were  very  easy  to  get  at, 
as  they  all  crashed  down  to  the  basement  floor  when  the  upper  floors 
burned  through.  After  the  clean  up,  bids  were  let  to  restore  the  building  to  * 
the  specifications  of  the  Buchart  - Horn  plans.  Lucky  for  us,  Russ 
Kauffman  was  th^  successful  bidder,  with  a bid  price  of  around  $ 1 1 0,000.00. 
Russ  probably  had  the  edge  on  the  other  bidders  by  virtue  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  building  as  a result  of  tearing  the  old  one  down.  The  contract  price 
of  only  $1 10,000.000  seemed  modest,  when  you  consider  the  price  to 
renovate  the  same  building  only  forty  years  later  was  just  a tad  over  a 
million. 

I looked  back  into  my  tax  records  for  that  year,  and  the  prevailing 
wage  for  tradesmen  appeared  to  be  $ 1 .75  an  hour.  We  worked  nine  hours 
a day  and  Saturday  mornings,  so  we  did  make  a little  more.  My  “1040” 
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income  for  that  year  was  $5,000.00,  with  about  twelve  percent  going  for 
F.I.T.  and  FICA.  The  average  wage  at  that  time  was  three  times  less  than 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  poverty  threshold  today.  Taxes  were  high  then 
too,  and  we  were  beginning  to  realize  that  high  taxation  was  a road  to 
nowhere. 

Even  though  Russ  Kauffman  was  the  largest  local  contractor,  a project 
of  this  size  was  going  to  take  some  extra  hands,  if  he  wanted  to  continue 
business  as  usual  at  the  same  time.  He  did.  The  G.I.  Bill  was  making  some 
good  offers  then,  and  Russ  took  advantage  of  the  situation.  We  were  able 
to  hire  some  really  good  people  under  the  G.I.  Bill,  which  provided 
subsidies  for  the  cost  to  foster  an  apprenticeship,  and  a stipend  for 
providing  tools  of  the  trade.  Take  a look  at  this  list. 

Young  or  old,  you  will  remember  the  names.  Luke  Kise,  Larry  Ruis, 
Johnnie  Steel,  Charlie  Ruby,  and  Ken  (Snuffy)  Lyle.  Fred  Bowers  and  I 
were  already  considered  to  be  journeymen,  and  could  not  apply  for  G.I. 
rights.  Other  folks  who  worked  for  Russ  on  the  job  were  brick-layers 
Norm  Bard  and  Lew  Place.  Earl  Bigler  and  George  Rahm  were  regular 
master  carpenters  on  Russ’s  crew,  and  they  tended  to  business  as  usual  or 
came  on  the  job  to  get  us  out  of  a jam. 

As  I often  told  my  family,  this  was  a magnificent  time  to  be  alive.  The 
men  had  just  returned  from  fighting  a war  and  everyone  was  feeding  off 
of  patriotism,  cooperation,  and  mutual  respect.  This  was  also  an  era  of 
lighthearted  comedy.  The  Comedians  of  the  day  were  radio’s  best.  Jack 
Benny,  George  Burns,  Gracie  Allen,  Bob  Burns,  Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly.  These  funny  bone  experts  of  radio  were  giving  way  to  T.V.’s 
comics  like  Milton  Bernie,  Red  Skeleton,  and  Red  Buttons.  The  effect  of 
all  this  was  that  everyone  became  a comedian  in  his  own  way.  This,  believe 
me,  was  especially  prevalent  in  Columbia.  If  you  didn’t  achieve  “clown 
status,”  you  simply  weren’t  “with  it.”  All  of  this  is  leading  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  much  fun  working  with  Russ  Kauffman’s  crew  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  “Opera  House.” 

Russ  Kauffman  was  a good  man  with  great  principles.  He  was  also 
a man  who  could  laugh  louder  than  anyone  I knew.  For  this  reason,  we 
played  a lot  of  tricks  on  “the  boss.”  One  day,  we  were  all  working  down 
the  street,  doing  an  expansion  project  for  the  forresters.  The  lodge  had  just 
purchased  some  adjoining  property  and  were  expanding  the  lodge  into  a 
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large  ballroom.  The  ballroom  required  four  huge,  heavy  steel  beams  to 
span  the  dance  floor.  When  the  day  came  to  set  the  steel  in  place,  we 
decided  to  play  a trick  on  the  boss.  We  decided  to  “lift”  the  steel  beams 
into  place  “by  hand.”  While  this  appeared  to  be  an  impossible  feat,  it  wa& 
a snap  for  eight  husky  brutes  who  had  just  served  time  in  the  army. 
Anyway,  by  the  time  Russ  returned  to  announce  that  the  crane  to  lift  the 
steel  in  place  would  arrive  within  the  hour,  he  noticed  that  the  steel  beams 
were  already  in  place.  Not  a word  was  said!  Russ  was  between  a rock  and 
a hard  place.  He  couldn’t  say  much.  He  still  had  time  to  cancel  the  crane, 
and  our  foolishness  saved  him  a couple  hundred  bucks.  Meanwhile,  he 
never  “let  on”  what  happened.  His  wife,  “Marge,”  told  us  later  that  he 
laughed  himself  silly  over  the  event. 

Meanwhile,  back  up  the  street  at  Town  Hall,  the  reconstruction  work 
continued.  Lew  Place  was  one  of  the  funniest  guys  I ever  met.  George 
Rahm  was  a “seven  foot  tall  Bugs  Bunny,”  and  between  their  “one  liners” 
we  were  always  “in  stitches.”  It  was  really  fun  to  go  to  work.  Having  a 
project  like  this  proceed  in  down  town  Columbia  was  something  else  to 
talk  about. 

This  was  the  pre-shopping  center  era  in  Columbia,  and  there  were 
many  store  clerks,  bank  employees,  and  shoppers  going  back  and  forth  in 
the  area.  Working  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  this  project  was  kind  of  like 
performing  on  the  old  opera  house  stage.  The  roof  was  approximately  in 
the  same  position  as  the  former  stage  and  I’ve  kind  of  got  the  feeling  that 
the  old  girl  was  having  one  more  final  fling  at  entertaining  the  people  of 
Columbia.  Being  very  young  men  at  the  time,  we  did  plenty  of  “hot 
dogging”  for  the  public.  Whistling  at  the  young  ladies  from  the  building  ^ 
site  was  rampant.  I’ll  bet  the  girls  were  happy  when  the  dang  job  was 
completed. 

This  was  an  era  when  a carpenter’s  basic  tools  were  a hammer  and  a 
hand  saw.  Power  tools  were  coming  into  being,  however,  and  on  a job  of 
this  size,  we  would  need  to  make  time.  Early  on,  Russ  bought  us  an  electric 
skill  saw.  The  damn  thing  was  so  big  and  heavy  that  the  box  it  came  in 
was  heavier  than  today’s  skill  saw.  It  was  a slow  beginning  of  another  era 
of  progress. 

As  the  days  went  by,  the  thing  began  to  take  shape.  Lumber  was  good 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  sheer  fun  to  fit  the  white  pine  pieces  into  the 
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overhang  around  the  top  of  the  building.  The  clock  tower  was  also  a very 
interesting  piece  to  create.  Peter  Lumber  Company  made  all  of  the  mill 
work.  The  roofing  and  copper  bell  tower  were  done  by  the  Ed  Ream 
Roofing  Company  of  York.  Charlie  Hank  was  the  plasterer,  and  locals 
Harvey  Miller  and  Bill  McDivett  did  the  plumbing  and  wiring.  Lew  Place 
and  Norm  Bard  did  some  nice  brick  work,  and  Ken  Lyce  was  their  tender. 
We  called  Ken  “Snuffy.”  He  could  use  up  a tin  of  “Copenhagen”  in  a short 
while.  It  wasn’t  too  long  before  we  were  mailing  the  hardwood  flooring 
down  in  the  store  rooms  and  the  painters  were  covering  up  our  mistakes. 
Soon  it  was  finished.  In  the  early  years,  we  saw  Devey  Fritz  occupy  two 
store  rooms,  Joel  Sater  start  a children’s  shop,  and  Grace  Martin  open  a 
dress  shop.  It’ s not  clear  to  me  if  the  liquor  store  was  in  there  before  or  after 
the  fire.  I do  know  that  Andy  Shortridge  and  “Huckle”  Roeser  worked 
there  for  several  years.  The  council  chambers  were  elegant,  but  rather 
small.  With  the  decline  of  business  in  the  downtown  area,  council 
chambers  were  moved  up  the  street  to  the  Ostertag  (Fritz)  storerooms.  This 
allowed  for  more  public  participation  in  council  meetings.  In  the  next  forty 
years,  the  resurrected  town  hall  was  used  hard  and  allowed  to  deteriorate 
immensely.  If  we  couldn’t  afford  to  maintain  the  scaled-down  version, 
one  has  to  wonder  how  we  could  have  maintained  the  original  monster 
which  we  loved  so  much.  Case  closed! 


COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Next  to  the  constant  joy  and  rapture  given  to  me  by  my  family, 
industry  rates  the  second  most  space  in  my  heart.  I simply  adore  the  great 
disciplines  and  organizational  skills  of  American  industry,  and  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  it  requires  to  serve  an  expecting  public,  not  only  with 
quality  products  which  support  a good  life,  but  for  jobs,  and  its  overwhelm- 
ing contribution  to  tax  base,  commerce,  and  financial  stability  of  this 
country.  Industry  is  the  economy,  stupid.  Or  at  least,  I thought  so. 

When  I started  in  industry  almost  forty-five  years  ago,  I used  to  brag 
about  the  fact  that  the  first  dollar  that  was  ever  made  was  made  in  industry. 
At  that  time,  seventy-five  percent  of  all  jobs  were  in  industry,  and  the  rest 
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were  in  services . I would  never  have  dreamed  that  in  a period  of  forty-five 
years,  this  figure  could  have  reversed  itself.  But  it  did.  Maybe  it  will  work. 
But  I have  my  doubts.  America  is  the  remaining  super  power  in  the  world. 
Not  because  we  are  “simply  America,”  but  because  of  the  size  and 
effectiveness  of  our  army  and  navy.  Without  a very  large  and  effective 
industrial  sector,  there  can  be  no  superior  army  and  navy. 

As  a “former”  industrial  giant,  we  have  at  least  one  strike  against  us. 
Ever  since  World  War  II,  the  federal  government  has  become  industry 
bashers,  using  industry  as  a whipping  boy  for  all  sorts  of  social  programs. 
The  latest  one  is  to  force  industry  to  provide  universal  health  care,  so  that 
the  tax  rolls  are  not  inflated  by  this  latest  colossal  government  expenditure, 
and  the  tax  system  can  be  reserved  to  squander  on  other  social  programs. 
Meanwhile,  Asian  countries  are  emerging  as  industrial  giants,  following 
the  path  of  our  early  policies  of  free  enterprise.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  government  subsidized  industries.  All  of  this  appears  to  generate 
some  very  dark  clouds  for  the  U.S.  of  A.  Remember,  the  Communist 
system  did  not  fail  because  they  had  a change  of  heart,  and  that  they 
suddenly  became  enamored  with  the  free  world  and  its  systems.  The 
Communists  failed  because  they  simply  “went  broke.”  Please  remember 
that  it  requires  heavy  industry  to  build  tanks,  guns,  planes,  and  ships,  and 
without  heavy  industry,  there  can  be  no  American  armed  forces  of  the 
future. 

Getting  back  to  Columbia’ s industry,  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
much  to  talk  about.  What  bank  manager  would  not  express  sheer  delight 
when  he  discovered  that  an  industry  had  opened  an  account  with  his 
establishment?  What  hardware  store  owner  was  not  filled  with  excitement* 
when  he  discovered  that  a large  industry  opened  an  account  with  his  store? 
What  tax  collector  didn’t  become  “dizzy”  when  the  large  check  from 
industry  hit  the  tax  ledger?  Add  in  the  electric  company,  the  phone 
company,  and  the  rest  of  the  utilities.  There  simply  ain’t  no  “economy” 
builder  like  industry.  The  Columbia  Malleable  Castings  Company,  soon 
to  become  the  Grinnell  Corporation,  was  such  an  industry.  In  earlier  times, 
the  foundry  occupied  the  old  building  on  North  2nd  Street,  which  became 
the  Colonial  Metals  Company.  In  the  early  1 940’ s,  my  career  followed  a 
rather  strange  path,  as  I worked  for  Russ  Kauffman  as  a carpenter  to  help 
prepare  it  for  reopening  by  the  Colonial  Metals  Company.  Later,  in  1 974, 
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I returned  to  Colonial  as  plant  engineer  and  plant  manager.  I did  the  same 
thing  in  1969  at  the  Grinnell  Corporation.  L.R.  Zifferen  was  the  founder 
and  owner  of  the  Columbia  Malleable  Company.  He  had  large  contracts 
to  supply  Malleable  iron  pipe  castings  to  the  Grinnell  Corporation  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Old  L.R.  was  a very  “classy”  gentleman,  as  was 
reflected  in  the  beautiful  building  which  he  constructed  to  house  a foundry. 
It  became  the  talk  of  the  foundry  industry  in  America.  The  foundry  was 
extremely  successful,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  Grinnell  Company 
decided  to  build  a tapping  shop  next  to  the  foundry.  They  employed  the 
same  basic  architecture,  and  joined  the  two  buildings  with  an  office  and  a 
crossover.  Grinnell,  which  was  basically  a fire  extinguishing  company, 
used  most  of  the  pipe  fittings  in  their  own  enterprise  production.  Volumes 
from  Columbia  were  so  large,  however,  that  Grinnel  expanded  into  the 
wholesale  pipe  fittings  business.  By  1932,  Grinnell  had  acquired  the 
Columbia  Malleable  Castings  Company  and  it  became  part  of  the  Grinnel 
Corporation.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  many  records  to  be  set  and 
broken  in  Columbia,  involving  foundry  practice  and  pipe  fittings  produc- 
tion in  the  world. 

In  1944,  when  World  War  II  was  heating  up,  the  plant  became  “a 
Defense  Plant  Corporation.”  This  allowed  for  special  grants  and  deprecia- 
tion schedules  which  assisted  the  foundry  to  become  semi-automated. 
This  design  set  up  four  lines  of  sixteen  hand  molders  who  were  able  to  turn 
around  from  their  molding  machines  and  set  their  molds  on  a conveyor. 
The  conveyor  went  forward  to  a pouring  station,  where  iron  pourers  stood 
on  corresponding  conveyors  and  poured  the  molds  full  of  molten  mal- 
leable iron.  Then  the  mold  conveyor  reversed  direction  and  returned 
through  a tunnel  to  automatic  shakeouts,  which  cleaned  the  sand  off  of  the 
fittings.  The  sand  dripped  through  the  shakeout  onto  a belt  conveyor  and 
returned  it  to  an  automatic  sand  preparation  station,  which  returned  it  to  a 
storage  hopper  over  the  molders  bench.  Meanwhile,  the  castings  pro- 
ceeded on  a hot  castings  conveyor  to  a cleaning  machine.  The  cleaning 
machine  was  a large  rotating  barrel  with  shot  heads  mounted  in  the  top  of 
the  barrel.  These  heads  acted  like  huge  shoot  guns,  striking  the  castings 
and  cleaning  them  to  a bright  finish.  Then  the  castings  were  dumped  onto 
a cloth  belt  conveyor,where  a long  line  of  sorters  picked  off  the  castings 
and  threw  them  into  containers.  Just  forty  minutes  after  a mold  was  set  on 
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the  pouring  conveyor,  the  sorter  was  picking  the  castings  off  of  the  sorting 
belt.  The  system  was  a fantastic  engineering  feat,  and  was  visited 
continuously  by  people  from  all  over  the  world. 

Nothing’s  perfect,  however,  as  was  soon  learned.  There  were  a total 
of  seventeen  conveyors  in  the  system,  and  when  one  broke  down,  they  all 
went  down.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  over  a hundred  foundry  people 
had  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  a repair,  and  if  the  break  down  was  of  long 
duration,  the  machine  shop  would  be  short  of  work  next  week.  The  basic 
problem  here  was  that  automation  was  years  ahead  of  technology.  To 
make  this  matter  worse,  the  old  “bull  of  the  woods”  type  management 
established  that  any  hand  that  didn’t  actually  touch  the  product  was  not 
worthy  of  a paycheck. 

It  took  American  industry  almost  ten  years  to  find  the  problem,  and  by 
this  time  the  Germans  and  Japanese  seized  on  our  “largesse”  and  almost 
knocked  us  out  of  the  box.  When  we  did  finally  realize  that  something  was 
a-miss,  we  went  down  the  wrong  road  to  correct  it.  We  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  laboratory  equipment  simply  to  detect  faulty  products,  rather 
than  invest  in  methods  to  prevent  the  making  of  rejects  in  the  first  place. 
The  theory  seems  to  have  been  that  our  automated  systems  produced  at 
such  a high  rate  of  speed,  that  it  really  didn’t  matter  if  we  made  a lot  of 
scrap.  As  a result  of  this  philosophy,  thequality  of  American  products  sank 
to  an  all-time  low. 

H.  Nelson  Albright  was  the  general  manager  at  Grinned  during  this 
long  period  of  development  and  growth.  Nels  was  one  of  a kind.  His  white 
shirts,  gray  suits,  and  black  Chryslers  gave  him  the  image  of  an  industrial 
icon,  he  was  brilliant,  but  tight  fisted.  He  was  grossly  underpaid,  probably 
because  everyone  who  worked  for  him  was  under  paid.  When  you  run  an 
industry  that  is  labor  intensive,  and  over  half  of  your  expense  is  “payroll,” 
I suppose  you  need  to  be  concerned  about  labor  costs.  But  Nels  failed  to 
set  a standard  for  himself 

In  those  days,  there  was  no  premium  for  skill  and  dedication.  Man- 
agement simply  would  not  “buy”  talent.  Managers  were  scared  to  death 
that  if  it  ever  got  out  that  “this  guy,”  or  “that  guy”  made  more  money  than 
the  other  one,  the  entire  “tight  fisted”  system  would  collapse.  As  a “for 
instance,”  if  you  bought  a new  car,  you  probably  would  not  have  gotten  a 
raise  that  year.  After  all,  anyone  who  could  afford  a car  didn’ t really  need 
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a raise,  did  they?  As  a result  of  this  policy,  many  outstanding  employees 
were  lost  and  very  few  replacements  were  attracted.  When  I left  Grinnell 
in  1 959  and  returned  ten  years  later,  I became  plant  manager.  At  this  time, 
I discovered  in  almost  unbelieveable  shock,  that  non  union  people  were 
making  as  much  as  three  times  less  than  their  counterparts  in  industry. 
Over  a period  of  two  or  three  years,  I was  able  to  correct  most  of  this,  but 
I had  some  help.  “ITT’  had  just  acquired  Grinnell,  and  their  salary  base 
was  more  in  line  with  the  mainstream  of  industry.  Nels  Albright  sold 
“security”  in  exchange  for  low  wages,  and  he  “delivered”  on  this  promise. 
Just  about  100%  of  his  staff  had  lifetime  careers  of  anywhere  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  years. 

Nels  had  other  qualities  too.  He  was  respected  and  feared.  He  was  a 
good  citizen  and  always  held  Columbia  up  high,  and  if  he  had  any  humility, 
it  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a hometown  boy.  Nels  and  I were 
the  only  “locals”  who  made  it  to  the  top  of  that  ladder.  The  officers  of 
Grinnell  Company  revered  him  and  without  any  doubt,  he  could  have 
become  the  president  of  that  company.  It  was  always  believed  that  Nels 
simply  didn’t  want  the  job.  After  all,  traveling  back  and  forth  to  twelve 
plant  sites  would  keep  a family  man  away  from  home  a lot,  wouldn’t  it? 
But  there  was  more.  Nels  simply  refused  ever  to  step  onto  an  airplane. 
Another  handicap  Nels  had,  if  it  truly  was  one,  was  that  the  job  he  had  at 
Grinnell  was  the  first  and  only  one  he  ever  had. 

Finally,  the  company  decided  to  close  the  gap  between  automation 
and  technology  by  establishing  an  engineering  department.  Earl  Lazarus 
was  the  first  chief  engineer,  and  like  so  many  others,  made  a life  time  career 
of  it.  Joe  Weigel  joined  the  engineering  department  as  plant  engineer,  and 
established  a strong  and  capable  maintenance  department  to  keep  the 
wheels  turning.  In  1950,  Nels  decided  to  expand  the  engineering  effort. 
He  placed  an  add  in  the  Lancaster  newspapers  to  the  fact  that  he  would  hire 
and  train  three  young  men  who  aspired  to  a career  in  engineering.  The 
training  was  to  be  “on  the  job.”  There  were  two  obvious  reasons  for  this. 
One  would  be  that  the  engineers  would  be  “tailor  made”  for  that  particular 
industry.  The  other  reason  would  be  the  relative  low  cost  involved. 

I was  working  for  Wohlson  Construction  Company  at  the  time.  We 
were  building  a home  for  his  son,  Jim  in  School  Lane  Hills.  Each  morning 
before  work,  we  would  pass  around  the  morning  paper.  On  this  particular 
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morning,  I first  saw  Nel’s  add  for  three  engineering  trainees.  I immedi- 
ately locked  my  tool  box,  told  the  foreman  what  I was  up  to,  and  walked 
about  eight  blocks  over  to  Route  30.  Over  there,  I got  the  bus  to  Columbia 
and  by  ten  o’  clock,  I was  sitting  in  Nel  Albright’ s office  being  interviewed 
for  the  job.  The  following  Monday,  I went  to  work  for  Grinnell.  This  was 
to  become  my  first  open  door.  And,  Oh  yes  - starting  salary  was  $50.00 
per  week.  My  average  income  as  a carpenter  was  about  $ 1 00.00  per  week, 
a nice  “cut”  in  pay. 

In  the  next  nine  and  a half  years  that  I remained  there,  the  Grinnell 
plant  at  Columbia  more  than  tripled  in  size,  employment,  plant  capacity, 
and  sales.  All  of  Columbia  was  a true  beneficiary.  Y ou  could  literally  feel 
the  energy  and  excitement  that  was  given  off  by  “Columbia’s  largest 
industry.”  During  this  long  period  of  progress,  I had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Joe  Fischer,  an  engineering  graduate  from  Penn  State.  Joe 
and  I enjoyed  doing  the  hard  stuff 

One  time,  Earl  Lazarus  gave  us  instructions  to  prepare  the  engineering 
required  to  relocated  the  “cartoning”  department.  When  the  engineering 
plan  was  completed,  a “Saturday”  was  scheduled  to  do  the  actual  “move.” 
Joe  and  I went  into  work  the  night  before,  hoping  to  have  everything  ready 
for  the  mechanics  to  start  moving  at  seven  o’clock  AM  the  next  day.  Well, 
in  order  to  get  some  lines  established,  we  had  to  move  several  pieces  of 
equipment  back  out  of  the  way.  This  led  to  that,  and  by  morning,  we  had 
the  whole  damn  department  relocated,  just  the  two  of  us.  When  we  realized 
what  we  had  done,  we  were  really  scared.  After  all,  it  was  a union  shop, 
and  we  certainly  infringed  on  union  rights.  I honestly  expected  to  be 
“fired.”  When  the  mechanics  came  down  at  7 o’clock  AM  to  effect  the 
move,  they  were  startled  in  disbelief  Perhaps  it  was  the  unlikelihood  of 
the  entire  event  that  caused  it  to  pass  without  comment,  from  either  side. 

Joe  and  I had  a lot  of  fun  working  together.  Minnie  Gerfin  was  the 
secretary  of  the  engineering  department,  and  playing  tricks  on  her  turned 
a dull  day  into  a riot.  Our  favorite  trick  was  to  gather  up  all  of  the  little  paper 
pieces  out  of  the  hole  punches  throughout  the  office.  We  had  no  air 
conditioning  in  those  days,  but  we  had  a small  floor  fan  in  every  depart- 
ment. When  Minnie  would  go  “out  to  lunch,”  we  would  carefully  lay  these 
small  paper  punchings  on  the  blades  of  the  fan.  When  Minnie  came  back 
from  lunch,  she  would  turn  on  the  fan  and  the  “punchings”  would  blow  all 
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over  the  room.  “Damn  fools,”  she  would  mutter,  trying  to  hold  back  a 
laugh.  Another  trick  I remember  was  when  we  taped  a beer  tap  to  the  frame 
of  her  typewriter.  Earl  Lazarus  would  just  “shake  his  head.” 

As  I mentioned  many  names  in  the  sports  section  of  this  book,  perhaps 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  do  the  same  here  in  industry.  Perhaps  as  you 
read,  you  may  recognize  a grandparent,  an  uncle  or  aunt,  or  some  other 
friend  or  important  person  in  your  life.  The  shop  foremen  were  as  follows: 
Charlie  Lilly,  later,  Leroy  Kauffman,  melting;  Carl  Rider,later  John 
Wilhelm,  molding;  John  Crawford,  hard  iron;  Bill  Martin,  core  depart- 
ment; John  Terrell,  later,  Billy  Kreidler,  annealing;  Balter  Appley  and  Geo 
Dancause,  galvanizing;  Cy  Bard,  union  department;  Mike  Paydock,  tap- 
ping department;  Les  Came,  later,  Dixie  Groome,  machine  shop;  Ed 
Springer,  shipping;  Henner  Shaub,  yard;  Eddie  Stair,  electrical  mainte- 
nance; Fred  Voger,  later  Bob  Keck,  mechanical  maintenance. 

On  Nel’s  direct  management  staff  were  as  follows: 

Charlie  Williams,  plant  superintendent;  Charlie  Holdsworth,  produc- 
tion control;  Earl  Lazarus,  chief  engineer;  Fred  Radcliffe,  later  Harry 
Derstler,  purchasing;  Gus  Whitee,  later  Joe  Pirraglia,  office  manager;  Bob 
Brown,  personel  manager;  Clair  Young,  payroll  supervisor. 

Later,  Carl  Rider  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  entire  foundry 
complex,  and  Mike  Paydock,  the  superintendent  of  the  entire  machining 
and  shipping  side  of  the  complex.  Added  to  the  staff  at  an  earlier  date  was 
Jack  O’Leary,  quality  control  supervisor,  and  Blaine  Kinter,  chief  metal- 
lurgist. 

General  managers  at  the  plant  were,  in  this  order,  Nels  Albright,  Hal 
Myers,  Dale  Waterhouse,  Tom  Cook,  Bill  Kloidt  Jr.  (me),  George  Goodman, 
and  Duane  Chartreau.  Nels  had  more  time  in  the  position  than  all  of  the 
rest  of  us  added  together,  plus  a little  to  spare.  Waterhouse  and  Cook  were 
imports  from  General  Motors  Foundries.  They  were  transferred  swiftly  to 
the  home  office  because  Grinnell  had  many  foundries  and  the  technology 
they  brought  from  General  Motors  was  invaluable.  Given  that  Nels  never 
worked  at  any  other  job,  talent  was  never  recruited,  consultants  were  never 
hired,  and  very  few  new  concepts  were  available  to  us.  Millions  of  dollars 
of  new  equipment  was  purchased  each  year,  however,  and  we  received 
invaluable  knowledge  from  the  equipment  builders. 
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Another  serious  drawback  was  that  we  simply  could  not  automate  our 
machine  shop.  The  shape  and  consistency  of  our  castings  was  simply  not 
good  enough  to  be  handled  by  mechanical  means.  I was  surprised  to  tears 
one  day,  when  I was  visited  by  a team  of  Japanese  pipe  fittings  manufac- 
turers. We  had  four  tapping  machines  that  we  all  were  very  proud  of.  I 
figured  out  ahead  of  time  that  I would  be  sure  to  brag  a little  about  the  fact 
that  these  machines  had  six  spindles  and  could  tap  two  fittings  at  a time 
instead  of  only  one.  After  hesitating  for  a moment,  the  head  of  the  Japanese 
party  told  me,  “Yes,  we  have  twenty-eight  of  those,  but  we  feed  ours 
automatically.”  We,  of  course,  were  still  feeding  our  four  machines  by 
hand.  What  Americans  have  to  realize  is,  most  of  Japanese  and  German 
industries  were  destroyed  during  the  war.  We  were  trying  to  compete  with 
them  with  our  old,  outdated  factories,  while  they  were  working  with  new 
factories  built  by  our  assistance  dollars.  It  makes  it  easier  to  understand 
how  raw  materials  had  to  be  shipped  the  whole  way  over  to  Japan,  turned 
into  products  there,  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  U.S.  of  A.  at  prices  lower 
than  our  own. 

When  I returned  to  Grinnell  from  Howmet  in  1969,  Grinnell  was 
taking  a beating  while  trying  to  maintain  voluminous  production  sched- 
ules, and  at  the  same  time,  hold  onto  quality  standards  and  high  recovery 
levels  of  former  years. 

I mention  at  another  place  here  in  the  book  that  I worked  two  tours  of 
duty  both  at  Grinnell  and  the  Howmet  Aluminum  Corporation  in  Lan- 
caster. By  doing  so,  I became  the  instrument  of  the  transplanting  of  ideas. 
When  I first  went  to  Howmet  from  Grinnell,  Howmet  was  a veritable 
dump.  Grinnell  was  known  for  its  strict  housekeeping  code.  It  was  the 
envy  of  the  industry.  Soon  after  I arrived  at  Howmet,  I asked  permission 
to  take  the  Howmet  foremen  on  a tour  of  the  Grinnell  Plant.  I held  many 
meetings  and  seminars  on  housekeeping  and,  about  a year  later,  Howmet’ s 
housekeeping  was  picture  perfect,  the  pride  of  their  industry. 

Safety  was  also  an  important  issue  for  transplant.  In  1957, 1 had  the 
honor  to  receive  for  Grinnell,  the  National  Safety  Council’s  first  place 
award  at  the  council’ s annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  Over  a course  of  twenty 
years,  Howmet  received  eight  similar  awards  for  achieving  over  a million 
man  hours  without  a lost  time  accident.  Another  transplanted  idea!  In  a 
short  time,  Howmet  salesmen  were  using  housekeeping  and  safety  as  sates 
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tools  when  persuing  large  accounts  like  G.E.,  General  Motors,  Chrysler, 
ect. 

On  the  other  hand,  Howmet  was  a people  oriented  company.  Turn- 
over at  Howmet  for  at  least  twenty-five  years  was  less  than  two  percent. 
Salaries  and  wages,  bonuses,  medical  benefits,  savings  plans,  and  stock 
options,  plus  lots  of  overtime,  advanced  many  Howmet  employees  into  a 
“very  well  to  do”  status.  Education  was  also  paramount  at  Howmet.  We 
had  an  unlimited  program  for  “furthering  education.”  We  also  had  our  own 
on-site  schools  for  electricians  and  mechanics.  The  electrical  school  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  When  this  became  known  in 
industry,  many  of  the  “top”  industrial  companies  “raided”  our  mainte- 
nance departments  for  personel.  While  at  Howmet,  we  conducted  em- 
ployee meetings  four  times  a year.  The  meetings  were  broken  down  into 
groups  of  eighty  employees.  Company  executives  would  then  speak  to 
these  groups,  using  many  visual  aid  concepts,  about  business  trends,  new 
benefits,  achievements,  and  new  ideas. 

The  ALCOA  Aluminum  Company  was  about  100  times  larger  than 
Howmet.  To  this  extent,  ALCOA  used  to  say  that  Howmet  had  no 
“business”  being  in  the  Aluminum  business.  The  “secret”  was,  that 
Howmet  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  deliver  “difficult  to  make:  aluminum 
products  on  time,  time,  after  time,  after  time.  The  aluminum  business 
made  sheet  aluminum  to  be  used  on  products  involved  in  “model  years,” 
for  instance,  the  automobile  business.  If  you  couldn’t  deliver  quality 
products  on  time,  you  could  wipe  out  the  delivery  of  a whole  generation 
of  new  automobiles. 

When  I was  in  South  Africa  doing  some  energy  research  for  Howmet, 
I visited  a large  aluminum  plant  there  that  was  owned  by  interest  from 
Switzerland,  and  was  known  as  ALUSWISS.  While  walking  through  their 
plant,  I noticed  many  more  workers  there  than  we  apparently  had  in  our 
plant  at  Lancaster.  When  I questioned  the  Swiss  plant  manager  about  this, 
he  had  a very  interesting  explanation.  He  told  me  that  the  extra  people  I 
saw  standing  around  were  people  on  “South  African  welfare.”  He 
explained  that  giving  people  welfare  money  and  then  giving  them  the  idle 
time  to  “burn”  that  money  was  counterproductive.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  to  force  welfare  recipients  to  get  out  of  bed  and  go  to  work.  While  the 
“welfare”  people  were  at  the  plant,  the  management  could  use  them  for  any 
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job  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  paid  them  only  for  that  time,  at  a suitable 
rate.  The  businesses  and  industries  also  received  tax  breaks  for  their 
participation  - an  interesting  way  to  end  “welfare  as  we  know  it,”  don’ t you 
think?  Just  about  every  business  participated  because  the  system  provided 
a “ready”  labor  pool  and  substantially  reduced  the  cost  of  welfare.  Perhaps 
we  should  have  a look  at  that. 

Memories  of  South  Africa  bring  back  another  subject.  Columbia  has 
only  recently  been  introduced  to  the  hibiscus,  which  is  a beautiful,  “pie 
plate”  sized  flower  of  delicate  proportion.  I first  saw  the  flower  in  Jay  and 
Ellie  Rhoad’s  front  yard.  Incidentally,  Jay  and  Ellie  get  my  vote  for  the 
nicest  Columbia  yard.  And  their  hibiscus  are  magnificent.  Some  people 
think  of  South  Africa  as  a jungle  full  of  wild  animals.  South  Africa  has 
some  of  the  most  modern  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Housing, 
especially  at  Pretoria,  the  capital,  is  magnificent,  and  the  dominant 
landscape  flower  is  - hibiscus.  I hope  the  planting  of  hibiscus  develops 
here.  In  South  Africa,  it  is  simply  breathtaking. 

My  return  to  Grinnell  in  1969  was  a very  rewarding  and  exciting  time 
for  me.  Much  had  been  done  in  the  ten  years  since  I left  the  place,  and  I 
had  many  fresh  and  interesting  ideas  to  bring  along  from  Howmet’s 
business  philosophy.  ITT  had  just  acquired  Grinnell,  and  their  procedures 
for  running  a large  industrial  plant  were  more  in  line  with  Howmet's. 

The  year  1969  was  also  the  beginning  of  another  major  expansion  at 
the  Columbia  plant.  This  expansion  program  was  designed  to  provide  a 
second  automated  foundry,  electric  holding  furnaces,  and  a major  expan- 
sion to  the  machining  department.  The  project  also  provided  a new  offico 
building,  an  employee  cafeteria,  and  a face  lift  along  Lancaster  Avenue. 

When  it  came  time  to  open  the  new  facilities,  ITT  officials  at  the  home 
office  suggested  th^t  I conduct  an  “open  house,”  and  gave  me  a sort  of  a 
“free  hand”  to  do  so.  Here  again,  I reached  back  into  “Howmet’s  bag”  to 
put  his  one  on.  The  whole  town  had  a ball.  All  day  long,  families  and 
friends  were  allowed  to  tour  the  plant,  stopping  to  chat  with  their  loved 
ones  along  the  way.  We  had  a catering  stand  outside  of  the  building,  and 
over  4,000  delicious,  free  lunches  were  served  that  day.  By  late  afternoon, 
two  limousine  loads  of  officials  arrived  from  the  home  office  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  The  president  of  the  Unions  international  was  also 
an  honored  guest.  The  Shawnee  Band  was  on  hand  for  program  music,  and 
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gave  a delightful  conceit  after  the  program.  After  many  speeches  praising 
Columbia  and  its  fine  class  of  working  people,  the  setting  sun  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  what  I considered  to  be  one  of  Columbia’ s finest  days. 
It  was  the  end  of  one  heck  of  a lawn  party,  with  hundreds  of  chairs  set  up 
to  accommodate  interested  visitors.  Ed  Wickenheiser  was  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  event,  and  Bob  Hartman  was  the  dedication  event 
manager  for  Grinnell. 

There  were  some  other  very  important  and  memorable  events  during 
this  tour.  One  of  these  had  to  do  with  making  gas  for  combustion  heating. 
The  plant  had  always  used  a low  grade  of  gas  made  of  coal  to  fire  its 
Annealing  furnaces.  This  gas  was  extremely  dirty  and  inefficient,  and 
caused  many  problems  in  the  gas  lines  and  burners.  Getting  rid  of  the  old 
gas  producer  was  rather  difficult  because  a large  part  of  the  Annealing 
furnaces  would  have  had  to  be  destroyed  to  install  burners  that  would 
accommodate  natural  gas.  In  order  to  bypass  this  road  block,  we  decided 
to  build  a plywood  replica  of  the  furnace  to  see  if  we  could  insert  the  new 
burner  on  the  end  of  a gas  pipe,  which  we  “snaked”  through  the  furnace 
wall.  Viola!  It  worked!  We  were  able  to  dismantle  the  old  gas  producer 
which  was  very  old,  dangerous,  and  ineffective.  We  were  also  successful 
in  converting  the  heating  boilers  to  natural  gas,  thus  allowing  for  the 
complete  demolition  of  the  old  gas  producers. 

I was  extremely  proud  of  this  achievement,  in  that  I was  allowed  to  do 
it  with  no  questions  asked  from  the  home  office.  The  whole  affair  took  a 
very  ironic  twist,  however,  for  less  than  five  years  later,  Howmet  was 
asking  me  to  build  a gas  producer  for  them,  similar  to  Grinnells.  The 
reason  was  the  impending  energy  shortage,  which  turned  out  not  to  be  a 
shortage  at  all.  We  built  the  gas  producer  at  Howmet,  and  put  it  on  line  with 
a real  shortage  of  gas  never  developing.  The  gas  company  gave  Howmet 
special  step  rates,  which  made  it  more  economical  not  to  run  the  gas 
producer,  and  subsequently  paid  for  the  installation.  This  may  have 
appeared  like  favoritism  to  industry,  but  Howmet  used  more  gas  than  the 
entire  domestic  market  combined,  so  the  step  rate  was  also  beneficial  to  the 
domestic  consumer  by  maintaining  a high  level  of  gas  sales  by  U.G.I. 

I could  tell  a year’s  worth  of  stories  about  Grinnell  and  Howmet,  but 
I really  did  want  to  talk  about  Columbia’s  industries  entirely. 
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In  earlier  years,  Columbia  was  a mini-Mecca  for  the  textile  industry. 
To  begin  with,  Columbia  had  three  silk  mills,  one  considered  to  be  “large,” 
and  the  other  two  “significant”  in  size.  The  Swartzenbach  - Huber  Mills 
on  North  3rd  Street  provided  “high  income”  jobs  for  many  years.  A silk 
weaver’ s salary  was  “up  there”  with  the  railroaders.  Loom  fixers  were  also 
highly  skilled  and  well  paid.  Some  of  these  guys  left  some  pretty  hefty 
estates  to  their  families.  Any  wonder  Columbia  remained  solvent  during 
the  Depression.  Smaller  mills  were  the  Blue  Bird  Silk  Mill  at  12th  and 
Manor,  and  the  Harry  Baylinson  Mill  on  South  9th  Street.  Harry  was  a 
“colorful”  Columbian  and  a good  citizen.  There  was  another  “silk  mill 
type”  building  at  3rd  and  Union  Streets,  but  I am  not  familiar  with  it.  It  was 
empty  for  a very  long  time  until  Columbia  Garment  Company  converted 
it  to  their  operation. 

Columbia  also  enjoyed  employers  like  Tidy  Products,  Little  Prince, 
Jewel  Togs,  and  the  sweater  mills.  The  ColumbiaLace  Company  was  also 
a large  employer.  This  company  was  owned  by  members  of  the 
Clellandfamily , and  they  were  wonderful,  magnificent  people.  The  Lucas 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Columbia  Garment  Company  made 
dresses  for  large  department  stores.  Columbia  also  had  a shoe  factory. 

The  only  survivor  of  all  of  this  is  the  Lucas  Manufacturing  company. 
When  the  textile  industry  began  its  decline,  and  fortunately  for  Columbia, 
the  Marietta  Depot  and  the  Middletown  Air  Depot  provided  hundreds  of 
replacement  jobs  for  Columbia  people.  Most  of  the  textile  industry  was 
lost  to  new  technology,  with  nylon  replacing  silk  and  lace.  The  rest  of  it 
was  probably  lost  to  high  wage  scales  at  the  government  depots  and  other 
large  industries  like  R.C.A.,  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  etc. 

While  a youngster,  I used  to  have  quite  a fascination  for  factory 
whistles.  It  wasn’t  until  I grew  a little  older  that  I discovered  the  true 
meaning  of  those  whistles.  What  they  came  to  mean  to  me  was  that^ 
Columbian’s  were  working  and  earning  a paycheck.  The  whistles  were 
happy  music  telling  of  prosperity  and  contentment.  Grinnell  had  the 
loudest  whistle,  considering  that  it  was  somewhat  far  from  the  center  of 
town.  It“blew”at7AM,  12PM and  12:30 PM, andagainat3:00 PM.  The 
LaceMill  whistle  blew  at  7:45  and  8 :00  AM,  again  at  noon,  12:45  and  1:00 
PM,  and  again  at  5:00  PM. 
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I remember  getting  a distinct  charge  out  of  the  “contingent”  from 
“Fishtown”  going  to  work  at  the  Lace  Mill.  Sis  Torbert,  Joyce  Shaub,  and 
Phylis  Bard  worked  with  finished  lace,  and  Mac  Swarr  and  her  brother 
worked  in  the  Mill.  They  got  an  hour  for  lunch  down  there,  so  four  times 
a day,  the  little  parade  would  go  down  4th  Street,  back  and  forth  to  the  Lace 
Mill.  Red  Sheckard  worked  there  for  many  years,  as  did  Sener  Deeg  and 
Jack  Jennings.  Betty  worked  there  for  a couple  years  after  graduation  as 
an  apprentice  designer,  along  with  Hazel  Donstler,  a capable  Columbia 
artist.  Until  the  plant  finally  closed  down,  I understand  there  were  only 
thirteen  lace  mills  operating  in  the  country  at  that  time. 

Colonial  Metals  is  another  Columbia  industry  where  I can  recall 
memories  from  four  years  of  employment  at  that  place.  Martin  Sanger  and 
Bernie  Zuckerman  were  the  owners  there.  They  were  a little  like  Nels 
Albright  and  Charlie  Williams,  tight  fisted,  with  very  little  enamor  towards 
anyone  who  was  not  directly  connected  with  hands-on  production  of  the 
product.  In  thirty  years  time,  they  developed  an  “open  air”  melting  process 
into  the  second  largest  bronze,  brass,  and  copper  ingot  producers  in  the 
country.  They  sold  their  ingot  world- wide,  and  purchased  scrap  from 
many  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  U.S.A.  They  were  always  one  of 
Columbia’s  major  employers,  and  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
pollution  control  equipment. 

They  also  stumbled  a bit  when  it  came  to  technology.  When  I first 
joined  their  company,  they  were  interested  in  selling  smooth  top  ingot. 
The  smooth  top  ingot  sold  for  as  high  as  twenty  cents  and  more  than  rough 
top  ingot,  with  little  cost  involved  in  making  the  smooth  top.  But  they  just 
couldn’t  make  a smooth  top.  Several  months  after  arriving  there,  we  built 
a tunnel  over  the  top  of  the  ingot  conveyer,  and  filled  it  with  inert  gas.  This 
prevented  oxidation  of  the  top  of  the  cooling  ingot,  which  caused  slag  to 
form  at  that  location.  This  breakthrough  allowed  Colonial  to  penetrate  into 
a large  share  of  the  smooth  top  ingot  market. 

Another  event  that  I fondly  remember  while  there  was  rather  humor- 
ous even  though  dead  serious  at  the  moment  it  happened.  There  were  many 
Puerto  Rican  men  who  worked  there,  and  one  day,  one  of  them  received 
a serious  injury.  Instead  of  reporting  the  injury  and  waiting  for  an 
ambulance,  about  twenty  of  the  Puerto  “Ricans  grabbed  a pickup  truck,  put 
their  injured  “comrade”  in  the  back  of  the  pickup,  jumped  on  board  with 
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him,  and  set  out  at  great  speed  for  the  Columbia  Hospital.  I couldn’t 
believe  my  eyes.  This  was  pure  “comic  strip.’” 

Dave  Serls  was  the  executive  officer  during  my  stay  at  Colonial  and 
later  became  sole  owner  of  the  company.  I liked  Dave  Serls  and  enjoyed 
his  friendship  very  much.  He  was  quick  on  his  feet,  intelligent,  and 
displayed  marvelous  humor. 

Wilbur  Albright  was  superintendent  of  Colonial’s  subsidiary.  The 
Columbia  Reduction  Company,  and  Marshal  “Pud”  Graham  was  in  charge 
of  the  truck  fleet.  The  company  had  about  twenty  rigs,  an  investment  of 
over  ten  million  dollars.  Wilber  and  Pud  were  good,  helpful  friends,  and 
I had  a lot  of  respect  for  them.  Gilda  Hartman  and  Judy  Abel  each 
accumulated  a lot  of  “career  years”  at  Colonial.  Gilda  became  a sales 
executive  while  I was  still  on  the  staff.  I had  lots  of  fun  working  at 
Colonial,  and  there  were  always  many  challenges. 

From  here  I will  need  to  fan  out  to  memory  rather  than  the  stark  reality 
I could  refer  to  at  Grinnell,  Howmet,  and  Colonial.  Columbia  lost 
extensively  over  the  years  to  plant  shut  downs,  and  the  dominant  number 
of  these  included  Janson  Iron  and  Steel,  the  Keely  Stove  Company,  the 
Columbia  Wagon  Works,  the  Potato  Chip  Factory,  Rupps  Pretzel  Bakery, 
the  O.K.  Clutch,  the  Keystone  Laundry  Machine  Company,  and  the  United 
Sound  and  Signal  Company. 

The  Janson  Iron  and  Steel  Company  was  a foundry  type  operation 
located  on  the  edge  of  town,  northeast  of  Columbia.  The  building  was  an 
old  fashioned  wooden  building  that  had  been  blackened  by  time  and 
factory  smoke.  Some  of  the  products  made  there  included  small  railroad 
accessories,  including  tie  plates  and  spikes.  They  also  made  very  large 
quantities  of  concrete  re-enforcing  bar.  While  I don’ t have  a number,  they 
did  maintain  a sizeable  work  force.  The  company  was  controlled  by  the 
Castle  family,  who  in  later  years  established  the  Janson  Foundation.  This 
foundation,  maintained  by  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  monitors  the  Janson  ‘ 
playground  at  6th  and  Cherry  Streets  given  by  the  Jansons  to  the  youth  of 
Columbia. 

Another  foundry  type  operation  that  achieved  national  fame  was  the 
old  Keely  Stove  Works.  The  company  was  a completely  integrated 
manufacturing  facility,  having  its  own  foundry,  sheet  metal  shop,  machine 
shop,  and  enameling  plant.  The  foundry  was  a very  hot  place  to  work,  and 
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it  was  reported  that  on  very  hot  summer  days,  the  men  would  “vote”  on 
whether  or  not  it  was  too  hot  to  work.  They  would  simply  throw  a shovel 
up  into  the  air.  If  the  shovel  came  back  down  - no  work! 

The  company  had  a consortium  of  local  stock  holders.  “Buck” 
Wagley  owned  a small  bar  room  at  4th  and  Union,  and  he  was  reported  to 
be  a Keely  stock  holder.  It  was  also  reported  that  many  “Keely”  board 
meetings  were  held  right  on  Wagley ’s  bar  room  floor.  Keely  manufac- 
tured a very  popular  kitchen  range  which  was  later  converted  from  coal  to 
gas. 

The  company’s  demise,  I think,  can  be  related  to  the  large  amount  of 
World  War  II  contracts  which  interpreted  the  making  of  stoves.  After  the 
war,  Keely  was  too  slow  to  recover,  especially  in  the  design  of  new  stove 
products  for  a ballooning  economy.  Then  too,  maybe  the  “board  meet- 
ings” had  a little  something  to  do  with  it.  Keely,  too,  was  a major  employer, 
with  many  types  of  skilled  jobs.  Keely  stoves  were  shipped  to  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

The  Keystone  Laundry  Machine  Company  was  also  a major  employer 
of  skilled  trades,  manufacturing  laundry  machinery  that  was  sold  through- 
out North  America.  They  made  some  very  large  and  sophisticated  stuff 
used  extensively  in  large  commercial  and  institutional  laundries  through- 
out the  states.  Eddie  Springer  was  an  engineer  and  plant  manager  there, 
and  Moxie  Smoker  was  a rigor  and  driver  who  delivered  the  heavy 
machinery  to  the  customer’s  location.  Over  the  years,  many  units  were 
brought  back  to  Columbia  to  be  rebuilt. 

Carl  “Cutter”  Roeser  was  a machinist  there  and  he  was  able  to  make 
a “squealing”  noise  which  sounded  like  something  was  going  “haywire” 
with  a shop  machines.  This  would  cause  all  of  the  rest  of  the  machinists 
to  scramble  over  their  machines  to  find  out  where  the  noise  was  coming 
from.  “Cutter”  was  a straightfaced  heckler.  Only  a small  “parts  and 
service”  company  operates  out  of  the  facility  today. 

The  Columbia  Wagon  Works  goes  back  a “little”  before  my  time.  The 
old  factory,  built  of  the  south  edge  of  town,  is  very  impressive,  though,  and 
must  have  really  been  something  in  its  day.  There  must  have  been  an 
abundance  of  woodworking  going  on  here,  plus  a large  amount  of  metal- 
smithing  and  painting.  I had  occasion  to  get  into  the  building  a few  years 
ago,  and  there  are  several  very  large  paintings  of  Columbia  wagons 
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hanging  in  the  office.  The  Columbia  Historical  Society  should  make  some 
effort  to  acquire  these  paintings.  We  all,  of  course,  know  why  the  Wagon 
Works  went  out  of  business.  Landlocked  as  it  is,  Columbia  was  not  to 
become  a “Detroit,”  don’t  you  think? 

The  United  Sound  and  Signal  was  another  very  interesting  manufac- 
turing company  that  suddenly  appeared  after  World  War  II.  The  Wissler 
Brothers,  Cotty  and  John,  were  the  main  founders  here.  They  were, 
however,  a small  company  of  bright,  young  men  who  took  a very  difficult 
and  artful  process  and  turned  it  into  a neon  sign  company  that  became 
famous  all  over  the  east. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  if  your  dad  didn’t  own  United  Sound  and  Signal 
stock,  you  couldn’t  get  a job  there.  Personally,  I don’t  see  anything  wrong 
with  this,  even  if  it  were  true.  If  a father  wants  to  hire  his  son,  more  power 
to  him.  This,  I think,  is  the  way  it  should  be.  I don’t  exactly  know  who  the 
stock  holders  were,  but  apparently  there  were  some  “father-son”  relation- 
ships. All  three  of  the  Greider  boys  worked  there  - Ed,  Moll,  and  Dale. 
Later,  Moll  and  Dale  relocated  to  Chicago  where  they  joined  and  eventu- 
ally managed  a sign  company  there.  Frank  Horn,  and,  I believe.  Beck 
Markle  and  Tom  Gray  were  early  executives  of  the  company.  Gerald 
Paules  was  a tube  bender,  a very  skilled  and  artistic  position  with  the 
production  unit.  All  of  these  young  men  were  “Columbia  kids,”  and  they 
were  distinct  role  models. 

It  was  shear  joy  to  watch  this  young  company  grow.  It  was  something 
that  belonged  to  Columbia.  It  was  our  very  own.  The  people  who  founded 
this  company  had  great  vision.  They  knew  that  the  end  of  World  War  II 
would  bring  a great  expansion  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  identifica- 
tion by  electric  signs  would  be  a massive  part  of  it.  Later,  as  when  all  good 
things  reach  a saturation  point,  the  company  acquired  the  old  Keely  Stove 
Enameling  Plant,  and  expanded  into  the  vending  machine  business,  which^ 
was  yet  another  manufacturing  business  opportunity  after  World  War  II. 
This  made  U.S.  and  S.  a major  employer  of  skilled  trades.  What  happened 
after  this,  I guess  we’ll  never  know.  I don’t  think,  however,  the  U.S.  and 
S.  group  realized  how  much  Columbia  people  appreciated  their  presence 
and  how  hard  we  “rooted”  for  them.  “They”  were  - essentially  - “us!” 

At  the  height  of  their  existence,  Frank  Horn  became  president  of  the 
Columbia  Industrial  Association.  During  his  acceptance  speech,  Frank 
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spoke  a five  word  sentence  which  I have  not  forgotten  -’’What  Columbia 
makes,  makes  Columbia!”  I never  realized  how  much  this  meant  until  I 
traveled  around  the  country  on  business  trips.  Invariably,  when  I would 
mention  that  “I’m  from  “Columbia,”  the  party  to  whom  I was  speaking 
would  say,  “Oh  yes,  you  folks  make  stoves”  (or  signs,  or  silk,  or  pipe 
fittings,  or  something  like  that). 

The  O.K.  Clutch,  located  at  Barber  and  Mill  Streets,  was  a small 
machine  shop  of  an  earlier  time.  It  was  a place  where  small  industry  could 
get  a quick  repair  to  a machine  part  that  had  become  damaged  or  worn  out. 
They  apparently  didn’t  have  a very  big  time  card  rack,  but  their  service  to 
small  industry  was  very  important.  My  brother,  Carl,  worked  there  in  the 
early  twenties,  and  “Inker”  Welsh  told  me  just  the  other  day  that  he  worked 
there  for  a few  years  before  going  to  Grinnell. 

Just  about  one  block  away,  on  Mill,  across  from  Trinity  House,  was 
a nice  foundry  type  building  which  was  known  as  the  Miller  Brass 
Foundry.  There  were  three  hand  molders  there  who  would  put  up  several 
hundred  molds  a day.  They  would  pour  off  by  mid  afternoon  and  the 
second  shift  would  come  in  to  shake  the  castings  out  of  the  mold  and  clean 
up  cast  parts.  Most  of  the  time,  they  made  brass  wing  nuts.  They  had  big 
sliding  garage  doors,  and  at  times  it  was  fun  to  watch  this  little  foundry  in 
action.  They  probably  had  a dozen  employees.  Some  time  before  the 
Miller  Foundry,  the  building  housed  a boiler  works.  This  must  have  been 
a noisy  operation,  as  in  those  days,  boilers  were  riveted  instead  of  welded. 

After  reading  in  this  section  on  “industry”  for  a while,  you  have  to  kind 
of  get  the  impression  that  the  stores  must  have  sold  one  heck  of  a lot  of  bib 
overalls  and  lunch  buckets  in  Columbia.  Anyway,  O.K.  Clutch  and 
Millers  Brass  Foundries  went  down  some  time  after  World  War  II.  The 
foundry,  which  was  in  poor  condition,  was  acquired  by  Trinity  House.  The 
lot  was  cleared  and  was  made  into  a vegetable  garden  for  Trinity  House 
residents.  We  were  more  fortunate  at  the  O.K.  Clutch.  This  property  was 
acquired  by  the  Motter  Printing  Press  Company.  The  Motter  people  were 
bright,  young,  and  aggressive,  and  they  appeared  to  have  a corner  of  the 
high  speed  roto  -gravure  press  market.  They  built  a large  crane  bay  there 
to  accommodate  the  assembly  of  their  presses,  some  of  which  were  twice 
as  big  as  a big  house.  As  was  inevitable  to  their  destiny,  this  location 
became  too  small  to  meet  their  customer’s  demands,  and  they  relocated  to 
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York.  This  new  plant  should  have  been  built  on  the  Black  Sox  Diamond, 
which  was  only  a few  steps  away  from  their  plant.  I don’t  know  exactly 
why  this  didn’t  happen,  even  though  many  rumors  were  sailing  around, 
that,  whatever  happened,  it  was  a terrible  mistake! 

The  Motter  people  loved  Columbia,  and  they  belonged  with  us.  As  a 
large  user  of  skilled  trades,  and  a company  which  provided  on-the-job 
training,  their  presence  would  have  a decided  upward  effect  on  our  median 
income.  Losing  Motters  to  York  was  not  a total  loss  in  either  direction.  To 
explain,  the  R.  and  S.  Manufacturing  Company,  now  the  Lasko  Metal 
Products  Company,  had  been  operating  out  of  a medium  sized  building  on 
North  Front  Street,  which  included  the  old  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station. 
They  had  became  extremely  cramped  for  manufacturing  space,  and 
bought  the  old  Black  Sox  Diamond  from  the  Makle  Legion,  where  the  new 
plant  more  than  quadrupled  their  size.  They  make  fractional  horsepower 
motors  for  household  fans.  They  are  the  only  United  State’s  company 
which  provides  this  product.  All  others  are  made  overseas.  They  have 
been  engaged  in  this  business  since  1908,  and  at  present  time,  provide 
employment  for  225  people.  Their  market  is  obviously  tied  to  the  building 
industry. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Motter  building,  the  Grinnell  Corporation 
picked  up  an  option  to  buy  around  1968.  Grinnell  was  needing  space  to 
machine  their  hanger  line,  and  the  crane  bay  which  Motter  constructed 
provided  an  excellent  manufacturing  space  for  this  purpose.  Later,  the 
Wrightsville  Valve  Company,  a subsidiary  of  Grinnell,  moved  their 
machining  operation  for  valve  body  castings  into  the  building.  Looking 
in  from  the  outside,  and  noting  a second  shift,  my  guess  would  be  for  about 
fifty  employees  to  be  working  there.  The  Wrightsville  Valve  Company 
moved  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island  to  Wrightsville  in  the  late  1950’s. 
Many  Columbia  people  held  good  positions  at  that  place.  Some  folks  who 
came  to  Wrightsville  to  “start  up”  the  operation  were  Earl  Page,  Ralph  ‘ 
Tundis,  and  Joe  Sequin.  The  company  made  world  famous  valves,  many 
of  which  were  used  in  the  atomic  energy  industry.  When  ITT  acquired 
Grinnell  in  1970,  the  valve  company  split,  and  moved  to  Centerville  Road 
in  Lancaster. 

The  U.S.  Lock  and  Hardware  Company  and  2nd  and  Bridge  Streets  is 
one  of  Columbia’s  oldest  firms,  even  though  the  company  has  changed 
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firms  without  changing  names.  In  earlier  years,  the  company  had  a small 
foundry  and  a finishing  operation.  If  you  can  remember  the  metal  stars  that 
girls  used  to  play  “jacks”  with,  using  a small  rubber  ball  - they  made  jillions 
of  those.  They  also  made  small  replicas  of  tools  - saw,  hammer,  wrench, 
ect.,  ect.  which  were  mounted  on  cards  and  sold  in  the  “Five  and  Dime.” 
This  was  a place  which  offered  a starter  job  for  kids,  or  maybe  a part  time 
job.  I worked  there  after  school  from  4:00  to  10:00  when  I was  sixteen. 
Fifteen  dollars  a week  in  1942  was  pure  gold.  Later  on,  the  company  was 
purchased  by  the  York  Barbell  Company.  They  installed  a modern 
foundry  and  proceeded  to  make  products  used  in  the  barbell  industry.  The 
Baker  Manufacturing  Co.,  however,  still  maintains  a small  plant  at  the 
bottom  of  Locust  Street. 

Vic  Standish,  a well  known  foundryman,  has  been  the  plant  manager 
there  for  many  years,  and  the  company  has  an  excellent  track  record. 
Marion  Fry,  another  well  known  Columbian,  has  been  executive  secretary 
there  for  an  equally  long  period  of  time.  My  best  guess  is  that  there  may 
still  be  over  100  people  employed  at  the  foundry.  The  company,  through 
Vic  Standish  and  Marian  Fry,  is  a very  good  Columbian  citizen. 

The  Peerless  Hardware  Company,  which  occupies  the  former  Keely 
Stove/United  Sound  and  Signal  Building  at  2nd  and  Chestnut  Streets,  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  marine  hardware.  The  company 
was  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Malleable  Iron  Castings  Company,  which 
in  turn  was  owned  by  Charlie  Speitel  and  Leo  Emig.  Tom  Blank,  a former 
Columbian  and  employee  of  Columbia  Malleable,  also  figured  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Pennsylvania  Malleable  only.  Until  recently,  at  least,  the 
company  was  owned  by  Jimmy  Speitel,  son  of  the  original  owner.  I 
worked  for  Pennsylvania  Malleable  for  a short  time  in  1 969-70,  when  Penn 
bought  the  only  other  marine  hardware  plant  in  the  East.  My  job  was  to 
move  the  plant  to  Lancaster.  The  current  manager  at  the  plant  is  Paulie 
Hines,  a well-known  Columbian,  Jaycee,  and  boro  councilman.  Peerless 
is  another  industry  owmed  by  an  out-of-town  person,  but  is  considered  to 
be  a very  good  citizen. 

Being  kind  of  a “foundry  and  heavy  industry”  town,  Columbia  did 
have  a rather  limited  food  industry.  The  Rupp  Pretzel  Bakery  on  North  3rd 
Street  had  a neat  little  semi  automated  pretzel  bakery.  The  Rupps  made  a 
nice  packaged  product  that  was  popular  almost  nationwide.  The  business 
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itself  was  a family  affair,  with  at  least  thirty  employees  from  the  local  labor 
market.  Liz,  Oppie,  and  Bill  Rupp  were  nice  folks  to  work  for,  even  though 
low  profit  “wages”  made  it  impossible  to  compete  with  county  industrial 
wages.  This,  I believe,  is  why  the  company  did  not  last  into  the  post-war 
era.  “Old”  Mr.  Rupp  was  a man  of  vision,  and  built  a beautiful  apartment 
complex  for  the  family  central  to  the  bakery.  The  complex,  now  at  least 
fifty  years  old,  appears  as  new. 

Another  “food”  company,  which  appeared  to  have  a good  relationship 
with  Rupps,  was  the  Becker  Potato  Chip  company.  The  operation  there 
was  “state  of  the  art”  for  the  day,  with  most  of  the  operation  automated  up 
to  the  fullest  technology  of  that  period  in  time.  Their  product  was  a good 
one,  especially  if  you  got  some  golden,  crispy,  hot  chips  right  off  the 
conveyor  belt,  as  the  chipped  potatoes  raised  up  out  of  the  fryer.  Even  in 
those  days,  there  were  “two  worker”  families,  and  there  was  a need  to 
provide  jobs  for  young  girls  before  marriage.  Girls  did  get  married  in  those 
days.  The  main  office,  I believe,  was  in  Baltimore.  The  first  manager  that 
I knew  was  Bob  Martin.  He  had  two  very  nice  kids  of  my  age,  Barbara  and 
Bob.  Later,  Columbia’ s own  “Brick  Collier”  became  manager  for  awhile. 
While  only  guessing,  one  has  to  believe  that  Rupps  and  Beckers  gavd  way 
to  the  high  rates  paid  at  the  government  depots,  and  now  Lancaster  County 
industries. 

After  Keely  made  its  last  famous  range  (stove),  we  had  another  large, 
empty  manufacturing  building.  You  will  never  know  how  depressing  an 
empty  factory  can  be  until  you’ ve  walked  through  one  after  it  closed  down. 
When  I worked  at  Howmet,  we  didn’t  have  a large  capital  pool  to  support 
a capital  budget,  so  we  roamed  around  the  country  to  find  closed  plants  to 
buy  used  equipment  that  we  needed.  Believe  it  or  not,  we  built  a company 
that  way.  One  time,  we  needed  a very  large  building  with  only  a fraction 
of  the  money  on  hand  to  buy  it.  Several  of  us  flew  to  Chicago  and  then  * 
rented  a small  plane  to  fly  us  over  a depressed  area  until  we  saw  a building 
which  appeared  to  be  what  we  wanted.  Anyway,  we  saw  one,  landed, 
bought  it,  and  moved  it  to  Lancaster.  What  I started  to  say  is,  it’s  a bone 
chilling  experience  to  walk  into  a “closed”  plant,  see  the  time  card  racks, 
with  cards  still  in  them,  old  clothes  still  hanging  around  the  locker  room, 
an  unfinished  piece  of  work  in  a jig,  windows  that  were  never  closed,  ect., 
ect.  This  scene  is  truly  the  ghost  of  many  lives. 
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Back  to  Keely  Stove.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  Cared  Corporation 
take  the  building  over.  Their  product  involved  mostly  bed  frames,  and  an 
awful  lot  of  frames  went  through  the  place  over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
There  were  quite  a few  much  appreciated  jobs  there,  as  well  as  a few  local 
management  careers.  It  appears  now,  though,  that  Cared  is  preparing  to 
relocate  to  a newer  facility  in  York  County.  Let’s  hope  that  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a quick  replacement. 

The  Susquehanna  Cut  Glass  Company  is  a local  business  enterprise 
that  is  owned  and  operated  by  local  people,  and  enjoys  a long  and  deep 
experience  on  the  local  industrial  scene.  The  “cut  glass”  is  a local  family 
“survivor”  dating  back  to  1 9 1 0.  Albert,  W alter,  and  Ben  Roye  were  a team 
of  brothers  who  tended  to  the  business,  sales,  and  operation  of  the  plant. 
The  business  has  a steady  employment  of  a large  number  of  local  people, 
many  of  whom  were  trained  by  Susquehanna  in  the  fine  art  of  cutting  glass. 
Later,  Nancy  Roye  expanded  the  business  into  new  phases  of  marketing, 
including  the  use  of  “tourism”  to  attract  potential  buyers  to  the  glass 
business.  I wish  I had  a “nickel”  for  every  piece  of  Susquehanna  glass  that 
sits  in  favored  places  around  the  world.  While  this  seems  to  be  a rather 
corny  way  to  describe  the  production  volume  of  that  place  over  the  years. 
I’d  still  like  to  have  the  “nickels.”  Ben  Gram,  a popular  Columbian, 
achieved  a lifetime  career  with  this  company  in  various  positions  through- 
out his  lifetime.  The  Royes  knew  quality  folks  when  they  saw  them. 

The  Keystone  Cap  Company  is  another  “family”  business  of  similar 
time  span  and  proportions  as  the  “glass”  company.  The  business  was 
founded  and  owned  by  the  Leo  Tregresser  family.  They  manufactured 
metal  bottle  enclosures,  usually  of  the  pressure  cap  variety.  The  process 
required  the  use  of  a metal  stamping  presses.  The  caps  are  made  in  three 
parts  - the  body,  the  cork  seal,  and  the  aluminum  seal.  Keystone,  another 
survivor,  was  in  competition  with  Crowm  Cork  and  Seal,  the  largest 
producer  of  this  type  of  product,  located  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Junior  Achievement  is  a youth  project,  sponsored  by  commerce  and 
industry.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  expose  young  people  of  high 
school  age  to  the  actual  operation  of  a business.  The  experience  is 
expected  to  counteract  negative  attitudes  about  business  and  industry,  as 
sometimes  expressed  by  unions,  the  media,  and  liberal  government.  The 
kids  are  required  to  form  a company,  elect  a board  of  directors  and  officers. 
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sell  stock,  “build”  aplant,  manufacture  aproduct,  market  the  product,  keep 
books,  pay  taxes,  and  declare  a dividend  (or  loss).  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  competing  companies  are  judged  for  performance  and  winners  are 
chosen.  This  is  usually  done  at  a “classy”  banquet,  sometimes  resembling 
a stock  holder’ s meeting.  In  keeping  with  industries’  constant  attention  to 
do  things  right,  a high  priced  “president”  is  usually  hired  to  run  the  project. 
The  “guys”  who  take  these  jobs  don’t  stay  in  them  very  long,  as  they  are 
usually  absorbed  by  industry. 

Junior  Achievement  was  started  in  Lancaster  County  in  1952,  and  in 
1953,1  was  “chosen”  as  an  adult  advisor.  I was  very  proud  of  this  selection, 
until  I “walked”  in  on  a conversation  where  Nels  Albright  and  some  of  the 
boys  “upstairs”  were  laughing  about  “saddling”  the  rookie  downstairs 
with  the  “extra  curricular”  project.  Anyway,  about  twenty  years  later,  I had 
the  opportunity  to  “nail”  another  rookie  for  the  same  assignment.  It  was, 
however,  a warm  and  friendly  experience.  I was  assigned  to  co-sponsor 
a company  with  people  form  Motter  Printing  Press  Company.  I really  got 
to  know  the  Motter  Company,  which  in  itself  was  shear  delight  for  me. 
Don  Wilson,  a Motter  executive,  was  on  of  the  finest  people  I ever  met. 

Anyway,  the  “kids”  chose  their  first  product  - Christmas  candles.  We 
had  some  problems  with  meeting  at  the  high  school  shop,  so  w6  got 
permission  to  meet  at  the  Marine  Reserve  Barracks,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  Dean  Little  Distributor.  We  had  a problem  there,  too.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  have  any  open  flame.  This  would  make  it  difficult  to  melt  wax 
in  order  to  make  candles.  We  solved  the  problem  easily.  The  kids  bought 
used  electric  clothing  irons,  to  which  we  attached  small  funnels.  Then  the 
kids  plugged  in  the  irons  which  became  melting  machines.  The  “produc- 
tion workers”  then  held  the  solid  wax  against  the  hot  iron,  melting  the  wax 
through  the  funnel  into  the  candle  mold.  I remember  working  with  kids 
like  Mike  Post,  Dottie  Wolpent,  and  Susie  Kaufold.  Even  though  I was  just 
a dozen  years  older  then  these  people,  they  still  seem  like  kids  to  me  when  ^ 
I see  them  on  the  street  today.  In  the  first  year,  the  group  came  in  third  out 
of  twenty. 

The  second  year,  the  “company”  chose  brass  candle  sticks  as  their 
product.  With  Grinnells  Foundry  and  Motters  Machine  Shop,  the  candle 
stick  was  an  excellent  choice.  The  “company”  won  second  place  that  year. 

I received  a citation  for  working  as  an  advisor  for  two  consecutive  years. 
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It  is  truly  a shame,  with  so  many  kids  hanging  out  with  “nothing  to  do,” 
that  the  Junior  Achievement  program  is  no  longer  available  in  Columbia. 
The  Chambet-  of  Commerce,  the  school  board,  and  business  and  industry 
should  get  together  and  put  Junior  Achievement  back  on  the  agenda  for  our 
young  people.  The  genius  of  young  people  is  truly  something  to  behold. 
Like  the  time  they  brought  crayons  “to  work”  so  they  could  add  some  color 
to  their  Christmas  candles.  A kid  is  a terrible  thing  to  waste.  We  just  don’t 
seem  to  work  hard  enough  anymore  to  keep  them  on  the  right  track. 

Folks  who  moved  into  Columbia  from  other  places  always  seem  to 
marvel  about  the  story  of  so  many  “corner  groceries”  being  located  in 
Columbia.  It’s  true!  There  were  a bunch!  Musing  over  the  possible 
number,  it  would  probably  be  easier  to  do  a mini  statistical  analysis . Going 
back  to  “corner  grocery  time,”  there  were  about  120  intersections  in 
Columbia.  One  hundred  intersections  times  four  is  equal  to  480  corners. 
If  one  out  of  four  had  a “grocery,”  this  would  account  for  120  of  the  little 
food  outlets.  As  many  of  the  corner  stores  were  in  the  middle  of  the  block, 
I think  120  would  be  just  about  right.  The  largest  number  of  them  seemed 
to  be  in  the  southeast  quadrant  of  the  town.  The  number  of  “chain”  grocery 
stores  was  limited  in  those  days,  and  so  was  their  capability. 

There  were  two  Acme  Stores  and  one  A.  & P.  (correct  me  if  I am 
wrong;  this  may  be  the  other  way  around).  One  of  the  Acmes  was  on 
Locust  between  4th  and  5th  in  the  Bartch  Building.  The  other  was  at  4th 
and  Union,  with  the  A.  & P.  located  just  across  the  street  between  Union 
and  Perry.  These  stores  were  not  much  different  than  a corner  grocery, 
except  they  carried  produce  and  fresh  meats,  and  a wider  variety  of  edible 
goods.  None  ofthe  stores  were  self  service.  You  took  a list  when  you  went 
shopping,  and  told  the  clerk  what  you  wanted.  He  would  then  run  from 
shelf  to  shelf  and  place  your  order  on  the  counter.  There  were  no  affordable 
adding  machines  in  those  days,  and  the  clerk  would  list  the  cost  of  your 
items  on  a piece  of  wrapping  paper  and  add  the  total  by  hand  when  your 
purchase  was  complete. 

Tommy  Dennison,  Paul  Splain,  and  Irv  Y eager  were  the  store  manag- 
ers then  and  even  though  rather  young,  I could  see  them  running  them- 
selves to  death  gathering  customer’s  orders  and  placing  them  on  the 
counter.  Today,  you  gather  your  own  order,  and  a bar  code  places  the  price 
into  the  cash  register  which  grinds  out  your  receipt,  including  item  by 
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department,  the  total,  and  your  change. 

The  three  major  stores  were  rather  small  in  themselves,  each  of  which 
were  located  in  the  first  floor  of  a house,  with  several  walls  taken  out  to 
provide  more  sales  space.  The  “corner”  groceries  were  usually  located  in 
the  front  room  of  the  owner’s  house.  It  was  apparently  rather  easy  to  get 
into  the  grocery  business.  The  largest  capital  investment  appeared  to  be 
a meat  case,  as  lunch  meat  was  a must  at  these  locations.  Milk,  bread,  and 
cupcakes  were  popular  items  as  well  as  cigarettes,  tobacco,  canned  goods, 
and  candy  bars.  Penny  candy  was  also  popular  with  the  kids.  Some  of  the 
owners  kept  regular  jobs  while  the  “missus”  tended  store  during  working 
hours.  I think  it  may  be  fun  to  list  some  or  all  of  the  stores  that  I remember, 
along  with  their  locations: 

1 . Vinelli’ s - 2nd  and  Lawrence 

2.  Mae  Shertzer’ s - Lawrence  above  2nd 

3.  Bower’ s Grocery  - 2nd  between  Lawrence  and  Union 

4.  Owner  unknown  - next  to  the  present  AMVETS 

5.  Jessel  Hollingworth’s  - 3rd  and  Union 

6.  Sara  Warden’ s - 3rd  and  Union  - Folks  used  to  say  something  about 
ponies  at  Sara’ s.  I could  never  figure  out  what  ponies  were  doing  at  Sara’ s. 

7 Bower’ s Store  - Union  between  4th  and  5th 

8 . Katie  Elmer’ s - 5th  and  U nion 

9.  Bill  Noffz’  - 5th  and  Union 

10.  Bill  Friend’s  - Union  and  Lancaster  Avenue 

1 1 . Shank’ s - 4th  and  Cherry 

12.  Li vley’s  - 5th  and  Cherry 

13.  Marty  Swartz  - 5th  and  Cherry 

14.  Elslager’s  - 5th  and  Walnut 

15.  Flosser’s  - 4th  between  Mill  and  Union 

16.  Archie  Moore’s  - 4th  between  Union  and  Cherry 

17.  Had  Roye’s  - 3rd  and  Lawrence 

1 8.  Roye’ s - 3rd  and  Cherry 

19.  Heine  Weitzel’s  - Barber  at  1 1th 

20.  Wallicks  - Lancaster  Avenue  near  10th 

2 1 . Annie  Foreman’ s - 1 2th  and  Manor 
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22.  Storeroom  at  3rd  and  Walnut  - various  owners  over  the  years 

23.  Bachman’s  - Manor  near  9th 

24.  Bower’ s - 2nd  near  Bridge 

25.  Englert’s  - North  7th  near  Walnut 

26.  Several  owners  - 1 1th  and  Wissler’s  Hill  (now  Hilts  Restaurant) 

There  were  also  several  stores  that  were  a tad  larger  than  the  “corner” 
stores.  These  included: 

1 . Kaufold’ s General  Store  - between  Manor  and  Union 

2.  Wiesers  IGA  - 4th  and  Union 

3 . Andy’ s Market  - 4th  and  Cherry 

4.  Weigel  ’ s Grocery  - W alnut  above  3rd 

5.  S weigart’ s - 9th  off  of  Locust 

6.  Fischer’ s - Plane  and  Manor 

7.  Les  Studenroth’s  - 8th  and  Bunston 

8.  Percy  Gerfm’s  - 8th  and  Walnut 

9.  Bill  Haberstrohs  - South  5th 

10.  Shultz  General  Store  - Union  above  6th 

1 1 . Elslager’  s - 5th  and  Walnut 

12.  Menchy’s  Grocery 

Derstlers  at  256  Locust,  I believe,  was  the  forerunner  of  Alice 
Miller’ s.  Mack  Schabley , Columbia’ s squire,  also  ran  a Grocery  at  8th  and 
Cherry.  These  stores  were  “Lanco”  food  stores  and  did  a more  sustained 
business  than  the  corner  stores,  including  free  delivery.  That  comes  to  a 
total  of  forty,  from  my  memory  alone.  I’m  sure  there  were  more. 

Some  of  these  had  unique  features.  Adam  Flosser  on  South  4th  had 
an  old  bus  which  he  called  “store  at  your  door.”  He  got  up  every  morning 
at  5:00  AM  and  drove  out  through  the  county  with  his  wares,  the  corner 
groceries  were  the  early  convenience  stores  and  the  owners  could  “jack 
up”  the  prices  a little  to  compensate  for  the  “convenience.”  the  only 
“store”  remaining,  I believe,  is  Andy’s  at  4th  and  Union.  But  then,  Andy 
has  his  own  butcher  shop,  plus  unlimited  hours. 

The  first  supermarket  to  arrive  in  Columbia  was  the  “Giant”  store,  on 
Locust  between  3rd  and  4th.  They  moved  in  sometime  around  1940,  and 
the  only  problem  they  had  was  parking,  if  it  was  a problem  at  all.  Lots  of 
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people  didn’t  have  cars  in  those  days  anyway.  I can  still  remember  people 
from  Manor  Street  “schlepping”  food  from  the  Giant  to  their  homes  in  East 
Columbia.  Many  women  used  their  market  basket  because  the  baskets  had 
a handle.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  strength  of  a woman  could  be  measured 
by  the  size  of  the  market  basket  she  carried.  Once  the  major  chains  saw 
how  well  the  “Giant”  did  in  Columbia,  others  started  to  move  in . This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  demise  of  the  corner  grocer,  a placid  and  lovely  era 
in  the  history  of  Columbia. 

A few  details  which  come  to  mind  about  the  old  stores  include  some 
advertising  signs.  Nehi  soft  drink  and  Mail  Pouch  tobacco  where  the  two 
dominant  signs.  “Free”  popsicle  sticks  were  also  a pleasant  memory 
brought  back  from  the  era.  Some  of  the  store  keepers  seemed  almost 
indignant  about  handing  out  a free  popsicle  for  a used  popsicle  stick  that 
had  the  word  “free”  stamped  onto  it.  Most  of  the  small  stores  had  bells 
connected  to  the  door  which  allowed  the  store  keeper  to  “loll”  around  the 
house  between  customers.  I suppose  it  was  no  fun  to  get  up  from  an  easy 
chair  while  listening  to  Jack  Benny  on  the  radio  just  to  redeem  a “snotty” 
little  kid’s  free  popsicle  stick. 

Over  the  last  fifty  to  sixty  years,  Columbia  has  had  more  than  ^ few 
funeral  homes.  In  earlier  times  it  was  practical,  indeed  profitable,  to  run 
a furniture  store  in  tandem  with  the  mortuary  business.  This  gave  the  staff 
“something”  to  do  between  funerals.  Charlie  Etzweiler  conducted  his 
business  after  this  fashion,  as  did  Ostertags  on  Locust  between  4th  and  5th. 
Charlie  Etzweiler  had  a newly  renovated  and  dual  complex  in  the  early 
1950’s.  Charlie  appeared  to  have  most  of  the  business,  even  though  there 
were  several  others  operating  in  Columbia  at  the  time. 

While  I do  not  like  to  embarrass  people,  some  stories  are  too  precious 
not  to  tell.  This  ohe  happened  in  1953.  Betty  and  I had  just  bought  our 
house  and  we  were  shopping  for  yard  furniture  at  Etzweilers.  Jim  “Icy” 
Stehman  was  the  “salesman”  and  a heck  of  a salesman  he  was.  he  was  ‘ 
trying  to  sell  a steel  lawn  chair  that  was  a “rocker.”  I told  Jim  I like  the 
“looks”  of  the  thing,  but  it  didn’t  appear  to  be  very  strong  to  me.  At  this 
point,  old  “Icy”  offered  a demonstration.  He  jumped  high  into  the  air  with 
his  butt  crashing  down  on  the  chair,  and  smashed  the  chair  flat.  I assure 
you  that  Betty  and  I were  as  embarrassed  as  he  was.  But  the  sweet  memory 
of  this  humorous  episode  lingers  on  and  I like  to  tell  about  it. 
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Charlie  Etzweiler  was  one  of  the  town’s  foremost  Columbians.  He 
was  gentle,  jovial,  honest,  and  generous,  and  he  made  it  his  business  to 
know  and  like  as  many  people  as  he  could. 

Ostertag’s  had  a nice  furniture  store,  but  they  discontinued  their 
mortuary  business  before  my  memory  span  and  there  wasn’t  much  for  me 
to  comment  on.  Other  funeral  homes  that  operated  during  that  time  were 
Long’ s,  at  9th  and  Chestnut,  Danny  Leber’ s,  located  at  8th  and  Locust,  Jim 
Stehman’ s,  located  in  his  old  homestead  near  3rd  and  Chestnut,  and  Clyde 
Kraft’s,  near  6th  and  Walnut.  Eventually,  Clyde  Kraft  became  the  sole 
operating  mortuary  in  Columbia,  and  remained  so  for  many  years.  Clyde, 
himself  a “born”  mortician,  has  a staff  of  equal  prominence.  His  son, 
Kevin,  who  now  runs  the  facility,  is  a chip  off  the  old  block,  but  with  more 
modern  ideas  and  concepts.  Pat  Bransby,  Fred  Gerfin,  and  Sandy  Minnall 
round  out  a professional  staff  that  render  an  outstanding  performance  in 
this  type  of  need. 

While  this  is,  I suppose,  a rather  somber  subject,  I have  yet  another 
story  with  a humorous  side  to  tell.  Dick  Long  had  arather  large  and  popular 
establishment  at  9th  and  Chestnut.  Both  Dick  and  his  son.  Hen,  were 
members  of  a crowd  that  “hung  out”  around  Cork  Lutz’ s 5th  Street  Hotel. 
Each  Christmas  time,  this  crowd  of  about  forty  or  fifty  guys  would  visit 
around  town,  knocking  on  doors  and  using  up  the  public’s  “Christmas 
supplies.”  “Buck”  McPeak  was  a young  black  kid  that  everybody  loved. 
He  was  full  of  antics,  he  never  shut  up,  and  he  was  a ton  of  laughter.  The 
Long  Funeral  Home  was  always  on  the  Christmas  “circuit,”  and  this  year, 
some  of  the  younger  guys  planned  to  do  a trick  on  Buck.  Some  prominent 
person  had  died  the  day  before,  and  our  plan  was  to  show  Buck  a real  dead 
stiff.  The  real  “stiff’  was  in  the  cooler,  however,  and  George  “Crackers” 
Lutz  laid  down  under  the  sheet.  Hen  Long  turned  the  lights  down  low  and 
when  we  brought  “Ole  buck”  into  the  room,  “Crackers”  sat  up  on  the  slab 
under  the  sheet  and  started  to  wiggle,  wail,  and  holler.  Buck  was  really 
befuddled!  We  never  saw  him  around  a funeral  home  after  that. 

Many  changes  occured  around  the  funeral  home  over  the  years.  As  a 
delivery  boy  for  a florist,  I got  many  “an  inside  look”  at  what  went  on 
behind  the  scenes.  Some  notable  changes  included  the  drifting  away  from 
the  “black”  concept,  to  more  colorful  and  informal  modes. 

While  I wanted  the  real  thrust  of  my  story  about  Columbia  to  reflect 
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While  I wanted  the  real  thrust  of  my  story  about  Columbia  to  reflect 
a loving,  caring  community  with  more  than  its  share  of  achievements  and 
successes,  there  are  some  indications  of  “slippage”  evident  throughout, 
and  I am  kind  of  hoping  that  you  take  notice.  Not  in  a critical  sense,  mind 
you,  but  at  least  to  recognize  and  review  the  impact  of  our  losses  and 
possible  remedies  for  the  future. 

One  area  of  “slippage”  is  the  complete  loss  of  new  car  dealerships 
inside  of  Columbia.  The  immediate  response  to  this  loss  may  be  that  car 
dealerships  have  all  eventually  moved  to  the  “outskirts”  of  town,  and 
Columbia’s  dilemma  seems  to  be  that  we  don’t  really  have  any  outskirts. 
Fair  enough?  Maybe  not.  At  least  to  the  credit  of  those  dozen  or  so  brave 
souls  who  put  themselves  into  the  new  car  business  way  back  when,  the 
requirements  needed  to  enter  the  automobile  business  requires  more  than 
a mere  wish.  Acquiring  a dealership  franchise  demanded  fulfillment  of 
many  conditions,  and  required  a lot  of  investment  capital.  A show  room 
with  large  windows  and  floor  space  for  demos,  a well  lighted  parking  area 
to  display  new  cars,  a parts  department  well  stocked  with  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  ready  to  use  spare  parts,  and  a garage  capable  of  a full 
range  of  mechanical  service  and  repair,  plus  a staff  with  an  average  of  ten 
or  more  employees,  is  a rather  large  order  to  begin  doing  business  with  a 
major  automobile  manufacturer. 

Horn  Chevrolet,  I believe,  was  the  last  of  the  new  car  dealers  to  close 
out  of  the  local  scene.  The  closing  apparently  was  due  to  the  three  principal 
owners  becoming  of  retirement  age  at  the  same  time.  Bud  Kennedy, 
husband  of  Loretta  Horn  Kennedy,  was  sales  manager.  He  had  quite  a 
large  collection  of  sales  awards  mounted  over  his  desk,  presented  to  him 
by  the  General  Motors  Company.  George  Horn  Jr.  was  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  Bob  Horn  was  responsible  for  operations.  The  company 
was  started  by  George  Sr.  in  the  twenties  and  the  car  dealership  was  the 
longest  on  record  in  Columbia.  Phylis  Groom  was  the  office  manager.* 
This  was  truly  a nice,  clean  reputable  place  “to  do”  business.  Other  car 
dealerships  of  “memory”  (not  necessarily  in  order  of  being)  were  as 
follows: 
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Russeu  Winters  - located  at  6th  and  Lancaster  Avenue  -Ford,  T-Bird,  and 
Falcon. 

“Brustle”  Musser  - located  on  North  4th  across  from  the  Keystone  Fire 
Company  - Pontiak  and  Buik.  The  building  was  renovated  by 
Mussor  to  accommodate  the  dealership. 

“Norm”  Clinton  and  “Hen”  McConly 

Henry  Kyser  and  Hudson  - located  at  322  Cherry  Street  - This  one  started 
up  after  World  War  II. 

The  Keystone  Motor  Car  Company-  Dodge  and  Plymouth,  owned  by 
Frank  Schlotthauer 

Wolfesbergers  Garage  - located  at  4th  and  Chestnut  Streets  - Ford  and 
Lincoln  Zephyr 

While  working  on  this  article,  I received  a copy  of  the  Millersville 
University  Alumni  News,  which  listed  the  death  of  A1  Gable,  a 1931 
graduate  of  Millersville  University,  a former  Buick  new  car  dealer  in 
Columbia,  a personal  director  for  Armstrong  World  Industries,  and  a 
teacher  in  Penn  Township  School  System.  Quite  an  achiever,  don’t  you 
think? 

Chet  Hess  - located  at  6th  and  Lancaster  Avenue  - Chrysler  and 
Plymouth.  Chet  had  a neat,  little  corner  there  which  included  his  garage, 
car  lot,  and  the  homestead  facing  front  on  Union  Street. 

Paul  Crouse  was  involved  in  Olds  Mobile  sales  and  service  which,  I 
believe  was  located  on  Chestnut  above  3rd.  The  Frank  Shroeder  Company 
was  a Buick  dealership  which,  I believe  may  have  been  located  for  a short 
time  at  2nd  and  Chestnut.  I also  seem  to  remember  Russel  - Winters  selling 
Plymouths  on  Chestnut  above  3rd.  Then  there  was  Kline's  Ford  at  4th  and 
Chestnut  and  Reheards  Ford  at  Lancaster  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  before 
the  Bargain  Barn.  There  are  at  least  a dozen  here,  and  I am  sure  there  were 
more. 

Including  salespeople,  mechanics,  business  clerks,  and  parts  depart- 
ment personel,  the  average  dealership  would  have  hired  at  least  ten 
employees,  while  at  the  same  time  spinning  off  thousands  of  dollars 
including  loans,  unity  costs,  real  estate  taxes,  ect.,  ect.  Apparently, 
dealerships  were  very  large  contributors  to  the  boro’s  economy  over  the 
last  sixty  years.  The  owners  of  these  franchises  were  also  “good  citizens” 
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and  participated  in  many  community  projects  and  causes.  With  today’s 
high  volume  sales  of  automobiles,  its  too  bad  these  guys  are  no  longer  on 
the  scene! 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  commerce  connected  with  the  sale  of 
automobiles,  there  was  a large  spin  off  involving  related  business  outlets, 
namely  garages,  gas  stations,  and  motor  parts  outlets.  Garages  and 
gasoline  stations  at  one  time  were  “legion”  in  Columbia.  Performance 
warranties  were  not  as  extensive  in  those  days,  and  folks  retained  their 
automobiles  for  periods  beyond  the  limited  warranties.  The  garages 
catered  to  the  more  serious  breakdowns  involving  engines  and  transmis- 
sions, and  the  service  stations  sold  disposables  such  as  spark  plugs,  tires, 
batteries,  ect.  In  those  days,  a year  on  a battery  and  10,000  mile  tires  were 
standard.  Radiators  were  very  poor  performers  and  were  a constant  source 
of  problems.  Today,  most  of  these  items  perform  for  the  practical  life  of 
the  car,  so  it’ s easy  to  see  that  longer  warranty  periods  and  improved  parts 
products  have  just  about  eliminated  the  greater  part  of  the  garage  and 
service  station  business.  The  few  service  stations  that  remain  have 
replaced  the  lost  disposable  part  sales  with  snacks.  They  even  change  fifty 
cents  for  tire  “air.” 

Some  good  and  reputable  garages  that  operated  in  the  Columbia  area 
over  the  years  were  Lew  Marley  ’ s on  4th  Street  off  of  Locust,  Jim  Rice  on 
Chestnut  Street,  Empire  Garage  on  North  4th  Street,  Englert’s  Garage  in 
East  Columbia,  Harold  McKoney’s  Garage  on  Cherry  Street,  Harry 
S weikert’ s Garage  on  South  9th  Street,  Lilley  Motors  on  North  9th  Street. 
Later,  there  were  auto  repair  garages  opened  by  Paul  Nace  and  Joe  Sequin. 

Many  of  the  garage  owners  went  out  of  business,  complaining  that  too 
many  customers  simply  did  not  pay  their  bills.  Please  remember  that  in 
addition  to  the  above  independent  garage  owners,  each  of  the  new  car 
dealers  were  required  to  maintain  full  service  garages.  Put  together  thfc 
two,  and  you  saw  one  heck  of  a lot  of  auto  repair  service  within  the  boro. 
Automobiles  must  have  been  real  “lemons”  back  then,  don’t  you  think? 

The  number  of  gasoline  stations  in  Columbia  was  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  corner  groceries.  Given  the  small  mark  up  on  gasoline,  they  must 
have  survived  on  tires,  batteries,  oil  changes,  inspections,  ect.  Some  of  the 
station  owners  were  auto  mechanics  and  went  a little  beyond  service.  In 
addition  to  the  independent  station  owners,  most  of  the  dealers  and  garages 
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had  pumps  of  their  own. 

Stations  that  were  around  town  included  John  Hess  Texaco  on  6th  and 
Lang  Avenue,  taken  over  by  Joe  Hess,  still  in  business  after  thirty-five 
years;  and  Mussor’s  Garage  on  7th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Both  Joe  and 
Mussor’  s have  given  up  their  gasoline  pumps  due  to  new  tank  regulations. 

Other  stations  included  Sinclair  on  5th  and  Locust,  owned  by  Nev 
Stauffer  and  later  Sam  Kauffman;  Doll  Campbells  Amoco  on  5th  and 
Locust;  George  Stambaugh  Atlantic  on  5th  and  Locust;  Bill  Bauman 
Service  Station  on  North  3rd,  later  owned  by  Abe  Derr;  J.C.  Meyers  on 
North  7th;  Chet  Fuhrman  Atlantic  Station  on  8th  and  Locust;  Lacy’ s Esso 
on  3rd  and  Chestnut;  Kulp’s  Gulf  Service  on  4th  and  Chestnut;  Deacentis 
Texaco  Service  Station  on  318  Chestnut  Street;  Studenroth’s  Sunoco  on 
Lancaster  Avenue,  and  Rube’s  Atlantic  Station  on  14th  and  Lancaster 
Avenue.  There  were  two  additional  stations  in  memory,  but  I “lost”  the 
ownership  of  those  places.  One  was  at  1 2th  and  Lancaster  Avenue  and  the 
other  was  a “cut  rate”  station  at  Union  and  Lancaster  Avenue  next  to  Pizza 
Hut.  Another  station  which  changed  hands  frequently  was  located  at  1 1th 
Street  and  Kinderhook  Road,  there  was  also  a pump  or  two  at  the  “S”  turn 
on  Kinderhook  Road. 

As  of  today,  there  are  only  four  locations  pumping  gas  in  the  boro.  All 
are  self-service  stations.  They  include  Turkey  Hill  on  Chestnut,  Mobil  at 
1 3th  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  and  two  large  stations  between  14th  and  1 5th 
on  Lancaster  Avenue.  Barry  Doutrich’s  Garage  at  4th  and  Chestnut  and 
the  garage  behind  Joe  Hess’  Service  Station  appear  to  be  the  only  major 
auto  repair  garages  remaining  in  the  boro. 

Another  large  and  expensive  automotive  proposition  is  the  stocking 
and  distribution  of  automotive  parts.  Columbia  Auto  Parts  was  the  sole 
outlet  for  a long  period  of  time,  lately  joined  by  G.  T.  Murphy  and  Jim 

Wild.  It  remains  a mystery  why  parts  increased  and  service  declined.  Did 

“do  it  yourself’  invade  the  automotive  industry? 

When  you  look  at  the  automotive  scene  in  the  boro  over  the  past  fifty 
years,  the  commercial  energy  spun  off  by  the  automobile  in  the  boro  is 
mind  boggling  and  it  doesn’t  stop  there.  Add  in  commercial  bank  loans 
and  auto  insurance  and  you  establish  another  very  wide  commercial 
dimension.  Any  wonder  the  automobile  industry  controls  a very  large 
segment  of  the  nations  economy?  When  you  add  in  the  costs  of  streets. 
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roads,  and  highways  to  accommodate  the  mobile  machines,  it  appears  that 
a very  large  chunk  of  our  lifetime  income  is  spent  on  just  plain  “getting 
from  here  to  there.”  It  appears  to  me  that  the  total  number  of  small  business 
establishments  involving  motor  cars  even  outnumbers  the  total  number  of 
corner  groceries  in  Columbia.  While  this  fact  may  disappoint  some  history 
buffs,  it  appears  to  be  true. 

Another  very  “lively”  and  interesting  phase  of  commerce  in  Colum- 
bia was  the  produce  business.  The  center  for  the  business  was  at  5th  and 
Cherry  Streets.  It  was  a very  busy  place.  Betty  and  I had  an  apartment  right 
across  the  street,  and  it  was  fun  to  watch  what  was  “going  on.”  John  “Bud” 
Livley  had  acquired  a portion  of  the  old  John  Livley  homestead,  and 
transformed  a part  of  it  into  a warehouse  suitable  to  accommodate  the  fresh 
produce  business.  He  then  built  a nice,  comfortable  apartment  on  top  of 
the  warehouse  for  living  quarters.  He  then  purchased  a very  large  stake 
body  truck  which  he  would  drive  to  Baltimore  every  evening  to  purchase 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  for  sale  the  following  day.  Bud  sold  wholesale 
directly  to  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  large  consumers  of  food  prod- 
ucts. In  addition  to  his  evening  pick  up  from  the  Baltimore  docks,  there 
were  other  deliveries  direct  to  his  warehouse.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a 
tractor  trailer  load  of  potatoes  to  show  up,  waiting  to  be  unloaded,  one  bag 
at  a time.  Bud  had  a family  of  “strapping”  big  boys  and  they  ate  into  a load 
of  potatoes  like  “nothin.” 

Bud  also  supported  an  interesting  type  of  retail  business  for  fresh 
produce  known  as  the  “Huxters.”  The  Huxsters  were  three  guys  with  three 
neat  pickup  trucks  which  were  outfitted  to  deliver  fresh  fruit  and  veg- 
etables right  to  your  door.  This  trio  of  “Huxters”  included  Gardy  Nissley , 
Ed  Shehee,  and  Ed  Heistand.  They  “loaded”  up  every  morning  at  about 
8:00  AM  in  front  of  the  warehouse,  and  it  was  fun  to  hear  the  jibber  jabber 
and  the  “clowning”  that  went  on  during  load  up  time. 

Bud  also  had  a very  large  tree  business  at  Christmas.  This  was  another 
“show”  for  the  apartment  across  the  street,  watching  people  pick  out  their 
Christmas  trees  in  the  snow,  and  watching  the  tree  piles  shrink  until  finally , 
on  Christmas  Eve,  there  were  only  a few  left.  Bud’s  family  of  boys 
included  Bud  Jr.,  Joe,  Bobby,  Gordie  (Nook)  and  Dickie.  They  all  knew 
their  way  around  the  produce  business. 
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Li  vley  ’ s Grocery  Store  was  also  a part  of  the  lively  complex  at  5th  and 
Cherry.  The  store  in  earlier  times  was  owned  by  Bud’s  mother,  then  by 
Bud’ s sister,  Jenny,  and  then  by  Don  Fox.  Don  ran  the  store  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  building  also  provided  and  apartment  for  Bud’s 
mother  and  Jenny,  and  an  apartment  for  Don  Fox  and  his  family.  Bud’s 
wife.  May,  was  a “living  doll,”  and  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  business. 
Don  Fox  and  Nook  Livley  retired  recently,  closing  down  the  produce 
market  and  the  store.  Progress  wasn’t  very  good  to  the  Li  vley  s either.  For 
over  half  a century,  they  maintained  a very  busy  comer. 

Having  written  at  length  about  industry  and  commerce,  it  is  indeed 
appropriate  that  we  speak  about  labor  unions  and  their  causes  and  effects 
to  the  above.  First,  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  my  entire  lifetime 
career  was  spent  on  the  “other”  side  of  the  table.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  I may  have  different  philosophies  and  concepts  about  labor  manage- 
ment relationships.  I also  disallow  myself  to  be  vindictive  about  labor 
unions.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  “company”  denies  union  leadership 
to  be  vindictive,  and  then  employs  the  same  “tacky”  routine.  Having  said 
all  of  that,  I declare  myself  qualified  to  report  on  “Columbia’s  labor 
unions.” 

Columbia  enjoyed  a rather  large  and  placid  union  representation.  I 
think  the  word  “placid”  qualifies  here,  as  I can’t  recall  any  “pick  handle” 
bargaining  during  my  span  of  memory.  Being  classified  as  a blue  collar 
town,  you  would  expect  to  see  many  bargaining  units  of  different  sources 
throughout  the  boro. 

The  Railroad  Union  may  be  the  oldest  and  the  largest.  The  Interna- 
tional Molders  and  Foundry  Worker’ s Union,  I believe,  enjoyed  the  largest 
membership  in  the  boro.  They  represent  the  Grinnell  Corporation  and  R 
& R.  The  Colonial  Metals  Company  workers  are  represented  by  a union, 
but  I am  not  sure  or  do  I remember  the  affiliation.  The  Columbia  Boro 
Police  Department,  as  well  as  the  Boro  Work  Force,  are  also  members  of 
a union.  Columbia’ s teachers  make  up  for  a large  group  in  the  Teacher’ s 
Union.  I am  not  sure  if  I missed  any  representation  in  the  boro,  but  I do 
know  that  those  that  I have  listed  amount  to  a very  large  segment  of  the 
“employed”  population  of  Columbia.  My  “best  guess”  would  designate 
about  1 ,400  “employees”  as  members  of  a union,  or  collective  bargaining 
unit. 
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My  entire  career  experience  was  involved  with  labor  unions  only  at 
Grinnell  and  at  Colonial  Metals . I have  never  lost  a grievance  or  arbitration 
during, my  entire  involvement  with  the  labor  unions.  There  was  a clear  and 
simple  reason  for  this.  My  simple  philosophy  was,  “never  become 
involved  in  an  arbitration  that  you  can’t  win.  If  you  are  wrong,  admit  it, 
take  care  of  the  damages,  and  go  on  from  there.”  My  next  “great”  blessing 
is  the  fine  calibre  of  union  representatives  that  I had  to  deal  with.  They  say 
that  any  organization  is  only  as  good  as  its  people.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  unions  that  I negotiated  with  get  an  A plus . These  were  all  hardworking, 
responsible,  fair-minded  people  who  worked  very  hard  for  their  member- 
ship. Being  a shop  steward  was  a very  difficult  task,  requiring  many  long 
and  difficult  volunteer  hours  of  negotiations.  I am  also  very  eager  to  say 
that  those  people  were  very  courteous  and  helpful  to  me  in  my  manage- 
ment career,  far  and  beyond  the  scope  of  union  representative’s  responsi- 
bility. 

I remember  vividly  Bill  Meyers,  Mel  Price,  Denny  Sumpman,  Denny 
Bachman,  Danny  Bourne,  and  others  who  were  active  during  my  watch. 
Wimp  Sheckard  was  the  international  representative  then,  and  Carl 
Studenroth  achieved  the  honor  of  being  elected  the  president  of  the 
national  organization.  Ben  Musser  had  held  a series  of  positions  and  he 
was  extremely  kind  and  friendly  to  me  over  the  length  of  my  career  at 
Grinnell,  including  my  apprenticeship  days,  on  through  my  management 
years. 

Grinnell  also  had  a Pattern  Maker’s  Union,  which  represented  the 
dozen  or  so  folks  who  worked  in  the  Pattern  Shop.  As  I recall,  the  Pattern 
Maker’s  Union  was  having  some  difficulty  with  membership  and  was 
disbanded  during  my  watch.  Jimmy  Fox  was  the  representative  who  I 
negotiated  with.  Jim  was  “tough,”  but  good  to  work  with. 

My  involvement  at  Colonial  Metals  was  rather  limited,  but  I do 
remember  working  with  their  president,  Charlie  Evans,  and  guys  like 
Barry  Gerfin  and  Ed  Leschke.  I enjoyed  the  same  cooperation  there  as  at 
Grinnell. 

The  worst  and  most  bitter  “feud”  within  my  memory  span  occured 
several  years  ago  between  Tyco  and  the  local  at  Grinnell.  This  whole  affair 
depressed  me  very  much,  and  I can’t  believe  that  all  of  this  would  have 
happened  if  I would  have  been  sitting  in  the  manager’s  chair. 
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I loved  my  career  at  Grinnell  and  the  thing  that  I enjoyed  the  most  was 
walking  through  the  plant,  talking  to  the  people,  seeing  how  they  were 
doing.  There  isn’t  any  doubt  that  the  long  time  success  of  Grinnell  is  due 
to  the  hardworking  people  who  are  employed  there.  One  of  my  more 
pleasant  memories  is  of  the  hanger  machining  department.  This  was  a 
work  force  of  forty  women  who  I dearly  loved  and  respected.  This  was 
back  in  the  fifties,  and  they  were  the  only  women  in  the  hourly  work  force. 
I knew  each  and  every  one,  and  to  this  day,  I still  remember  all  of  their 
names.  I truly  had  one  heck  of  a lot  of  “honorary”  aunts  and  uncles  in  this 
town. 

Columbia,  over  the  years,  has  had  its  share  of  tradesmen  and  crafts- 
men. About  the  time  I started  to  carry  tools,  Russell  Y.  Kauffman  was  the 
dominant  general  contractor  in  Columbia.  His  counterpart  was  Earl 
Dombach,  but  Earl  leaned  more  towards  cabinet  making.  Earl  did, 
however,  show  his  capability  as  a construction  superintendent  when  he 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  United  Brethern  Church  at  5th  and 
Locust  Streets . Electrical  contractors  that  I was  aware  of  during  that  era 

were  William  McDivett,  Francis  Resch,  Joseph  Fischer  and  the  Nikolaus 
Electric  Company.  Plumbers  included  Harvey  Miller,  C.A.  Herr  Hard- 
ware and  Anderson  Plumbing  Company.  Masonry  contracting  was  done 
mostly  by  people  from  Ironville,  which  included  Cleon  Staley,  the  Moore 
family,  and  Mummaus.  Painting  contractors  at  the  time  included  J.F. 
Roeser  and  Bill  Long  Sr.  Paper  hangers  were  Frank  Wickenheiser,  Bud 
S warr.  Bill  Jelly,  and  Joe  Roth.  “Scrapping”  paper  in  earlier  times  was  the 
pits.  Joe  McDonald  and  Hops  Frey  built  a large  number  of  homes  in 
Columbia,  but  neither  were  residents  of  the  boro.  Frank  Shank  and  J.P. 
Rhoads  were  sheet  metal  experts.  The  Rhoad’ s Company  is  a survivor  and 
is  proceeding  into  its  third  generation. 

Frank  Hickey  was  a Columbian  plasterer  and  a large  part  of  the  slack 
was  taken  up  by  Charlie  Hank  of  Mountville.  With  the  advent  of 
“dry  wall,”  plastering  is  almost  extinct.  During  the  period  after  World  War 
II,  flooring  was  installed  by  the  Wolf  Brothers  located  on  North  4th  Street. 
This  firm  was  closely  followed  by  the  Columbia  Linoleum  Company, 
owned  by  Russ  Bowers,  Monte  Cooper,  and  Dick  Kauffman.  Iron  and 
steel  was  furnished  by  A.B.  Rote  and  High  Welding  Company  of  Lan- 
caster. Ornamental  iron  work  was  made  by  Lloyd  Landvater’ s Blacksmith 
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Shop.  Lloyd  also  “shoed”  horses,  as  there  were  still  a dozen  or  so  around 
Columbia  at  that  time.  If  you  were  a “nice”  kid,  Mr.  Lanvater  would  make 
a finger  ring  for  you  out  of  a horseshoe  nail.  C .C . Crouse  did  lots  of  rigging 
and  hauling  for  the  construction  industry. 

J.H.  Wickenshaum,  construction  engineer,  was  the  resident  contrac- 
tor at  Grinnell  for  at  least  fifty  or  so  more  years.  During  my  time  there,  I 
enjoyed  working  with  their  construction  superintendent,  Charlie  Beaston, 
who  is  a Columbian,  and  Elmer  Hansel,  their  engineer.  Business  firms  that 
kept  Columbia’s  construction  industry  well  supplied,  were  C.A.  Herr, 
Motter  Supply  Company,  and  Columbia  Hardware.  The  Peter  Lumber 
Company  furnished  lumber  and  carpenter  supplies,  and  I.N.  Musser 
furnished  masonry  materials,  as  well  as  ingredients  for  concrete,  drainage 
piping,  spout,  culverts,  catch  basins,  ect.  Musser’ s are  also  survivors  in 
their  third  generation,  with  a fresh  supply  of  young  and  intelligent  sons  at 
the  helm. 

When  you  bring  all  of  this  together,  it  makes  for  a rather  dependable 
and  viable  construction  industry  to  serve  the  needs  of  Columbia,  even 
though  the  real  thrust  into  new  construction  and  expansion  did  not  start 
until  years  later.  Toeus,  Ayres,  and  Huber  was  a large  construction 
company  that  was  involved  in  many  construction  projects,  including 
construction  of  the  Columbia  Waste  Water  Plant,  and  various  expansion 
projects  around  the  Lucas  Manufacturing  Company. 

I may  also  point  out  that  these  were  the  days  before  mechanical 
technology  and  procedures  involving  construction  activities  were  ex- 
tremely difficult,  hazardous,  and  time  consuming.  The  broad  spread  of 
exotic  construction  materials  was  not  yet  available  in  those  days.  Colum- 
bia was,  however,  one  of  the  first  small  towns  to  have  its  own  cement  block 
plant,  built  and  operated  by  “Os”  Gundel  and  his  son,  Paul,  located  at  Ninth 
and  Wright  Streets.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by  Tinyettes  Shoe 
Company,  and  before  that,  I believe,  by  Jonas  Mummau’s  Foundry. 

Butcher  shops  were  an  essential  part  of  the  commercial  scene  in  the 
boro.  There  were  quite  a few  in  former  years,  and  the  operation  was  quite 
colorful  and  interesting.  The  “butcher”  began  his  week  with  a trip  to  the 
stockyards  in  Lancaster.  Being  a food  commodity  in  great  demand,  the 
butchers  did  well  financially,  and  they  drove  nice  cars.  They  always 
carried  a cane  when  they  went  to  the  stockyards.  I suppose  this  was  used 
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to  point  out  their  selection  of  animals,  or  to  prod  the  animals  out  of  groups 
so  that  they  cOuld  look  at  the  condition  of  the  “meat”  on  the  hoof! 

Next  day,  you  could  expect  Hostetters  cattle  delivery  truck  to  pull  up 
to  the  butcher  shop  door.  This  was  always  a fenced  in  arrangement  where 
the  animal  was  forced  from  the  truck  directly  into  the  butcher’s  “stable.” 
This  usually  required  a few  prods  with  the  cane  because  the  animals  by  this 
time  had  begun  to  sense  that  this  was  the  end  of  the  line. 

On  Wednesday,  the  animals  were  pulled  into  the  “abattoir”  with  a 
winch,  and  rendered  senseless  with  a sock  on  the  head  with  a heavy 
wooden  mallet.  After  this,  the  jugular  vein  was  severed  and  the  carcass 
was  drained.  Next  came  the  “skinning”  process,  when  the  hide  was 
separated  from  the  meat.  The  hides  were  handled  very  carefully,  as  they 
were  later  sold  for  making  leather  products.  After  this,  the  carcass  was 
“gutted”  and  cleaned.  Now,  the  butcher  could  begin  to  cut  up  his  quarry 
according  to  public  demand  and  price.  This  was  “very  hard  work,”  and  the 
butcher  boys  were  unusually  well  developed  and  strong.  Pigs  squealed  a 
lot,  and  the  butcher  always  tried  to  get  this  over  “quick.”  Most  of  the  shops 
had  their  own  smoke  houses,  where  they  burned  hickory  wood  to  produce 
smoke  flavor.  There  was  always  a lot  of  talk  those  days  about  butchers 
drinking  warm  steer  blood.  I never  saw  it  done,  nor  do  I believe  that  it  was 
true,  but  maybe  it  was. 

Very  little  of  a total  “carcass”  went  to  the  dumps.  Heart,  liver,  brains, 
feet,  even  gut  linings,  were  used  for  sausage  casing.  Meat  “leavings”  that 
did  not  present  an  edible  appearance  were  ground  into  sausage,  hot  dog 
filler,  scrabble,  or  “soultz.”  Even  fat  was  rendered  into  lard. 

Rendering  lard  was  a “stenchful”  process,  usually  detectable  several 
blocks  from  the  butcher  shop.  Lard  sold  for  about  ten  cents  a pound,  and 
was  used  for  frying  purposes.  The  regular  cooking  and  frying  oils  had  not 
yet  been  developed.  During  the  Depression  years,  there  was  a “hunger” 
snack  made  with  lard.  With  lard  at  ten  cents  a pound,  and  bread  at  ten  cents 
a loaf,  nobody  complained  if  you  stuffed  yourself  to  death  on  “lard  bread ! ” 
Yes  - lard  bread!  Wow -if  today’s  nutritionist  had  wind  of  this  one.  All 
you  needed  was  a slice  of  bread  smeared  with  fresh  lard  (“yuck”)  and 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper.  When  I told  some  folks  about  this  at 
training  sessions  at  Howmet,  they  didn’ t believe  that  it  was  true  - however, 
I was  given  the  nickname  of  “Old  Lard  Bread,”  just  as  a remembrance  for 
“telling  the  tale.” 
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Most  of  the  old  butchers  were  of  German  descent  - Ralph  and  i 
Cornelius  Westerman,  Andy  Shive,  Butch  Nikolous,  the  Weisers,  out  on  { 
Manor,  and  Adam  Hartman  on  Locust  Street.  Lenny  Keck  was  a German  | 

“import”  who  worked  for  “Kecks”  and  Greenawalts  in  Mountville  before 
opening  his  own  shop  in  Columbia.  In  addition  to  his  butcher  shop,  he  had 
a “Lanco”  food  store  which  was  one  of  Columbia’s  first  self  service 
markets. 

Lenny  was  expert  in  making  sausage,  hot  dogs,  and  other  products 
requiring  “casings.”  I worked  with  Lenny  at  food  stands  for  the  Lions 
Club,  and  he  told  me  how  he  put  veal  into  hot  dogs  to  make  them  solid. 
Monroe  Gaus  and  Jim  Bigler  could  tell  you  a little  bit  (or  a whole  lot)  about 
Lenny’s  butcher  shop.  Lenny  built  a lovely  home  out  along  462,  next  to 
Bo  Rheels,  and  Bo  would  arrange  for  Big  League  baseball  players  to  put 
on  “hot  stove”  leagues  in  Lenny’ s basement.  Lenny  ’ s good  wife  would  put 
up  lots  of  good  lunch  and  “bier,”  and  this  was  kind  of  like  going  to  heaven 
without  dying.  Andy  Ohrel  was  a “live”  butcher,  but  Andy  Jr.  carries  on 
with  cutting  up  prepared  carcass.  This  is  a good  product,  the  closest  thing 
you’ll  ever  get  to  the  “fresh  meat”  from  the  days  gone  by. 

Many  kids  will  never  forget  the  long  "waits"  in  Johnnie  Shillows 
Butcher  Shop  on  Walnut  above  7th.  The  place  was  always  overcrowded. 
John's  great  humor  dulled  the  boredom. 

Columbia’s  commercial  banks,  I believe,  were  the  ultimate  symbols 
of  strength  in  the  boro  of  Columbia.  The  original  bank  of  note  was  the  First 
Columbia  National  Bank  at  2nd  and  Locust  Streets.  It  started  out  as  a 
financial  institution,  originally  formed  to  finance  the  river  bridge.  The 
building  is  owned  and  preserved  in  its  original  state  by  Jean  Motter  Morse. 
After  a series  of  mergers,  the  bank  ended  up  at  4th  and  Locust  Streets,  then 
known  as  the  First  Columbia  National  Bank.  Later,  it  became  the  Dauphin 
Deposit  Trust  Company. 

Some  prominent  names  which  we  all  remember  from  the  Dauphin 
staff  are  Jim  Staman,  Walter  Lucas,  Syl  Welsh,  Jim  Hufford,  and  Tom 
Schaun.  The  apartments  over  the  bank  were  popular  “homesteads”  for 
many  well  known  Columbians  over  the  years. 

A very  interesting  “small  town”  banking  establishment  was  the 
Columbia  Trust  Company,  located  at  4th  and  Locust  Streets.  From  the  list 
of  former  presidents,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  made  up  the 
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ownership  of  the  establishment.  After  a period  of  twenty-six  years,  with 
John  Westerman  as  president,  the  bank  and  its  operation  appeared  to  be 
dominated  by  the  David  L.  Gladfelter  family.  D.L.  Gladfelter  apparently 
held  extensive  land  ownings  in  the  East  Columbia  area.  The  grant  of  a 
large  parcel  of  land  to  accommodate  the  memorial  field,  the  development 
of  Grinnell  Avenue  by  “Gladfelter  and  Gipe,”  and  property  deeds  in  the 
Central  Avenue  area  referring  to  D.C.  Gladfelter,  indicate  that  he  may  have 
“speculated”  intensively  on  Columbia’s  expansion  to  the; east. 

I have  in  my  possession  an  old  yardstick  given  out  by  the  Columbia 
Trust  Company  many  years  ago.  Yardsticks  are  a dime  a dozen,  but  not 
this  one.  The  stick  is  so  old  that  it  has  brass  eyelets  at  either  end.  The 
Columbia  Trust  Company  in  those  days  was  known  as  Columbia’s  Honor 
Roll  Bank.  This  “fact”  is  displayed  on  the  yardstick,  plus  the  founding 
information:  Capital  - 125,000.00;  Surplus  - 125,000.00.  Some  folks  I 
know  of  today  keep  that  much  “change”  in  the  cookie  jar. 

Some  folks  who  I remember  working  at  “The  Trust”  in  former  years 
was  Phil  Gladfelter,  Bob  Schopf,  Clark  McCrachren,  Ted  Miller,  Dorothy 
McGinness,  and  Gladys  Bentley.  Sally  Mann  worked  at  the  “Columbia 
Trust.”  She  was  a school  “chum”  of  my  sister,  Marie,  and  that  is  how  I got 
to  know  her.  She  is  so  dear.  Always  so  friendly,  kind,  encouraging  to  me. 
Another  one  of  my  favorite  “aunts.” 

In  the  late  60’ s,  Columbia  Trust  merged  with  the  American  Bank,  with 
Phil  Gladfelter  II  serving  as  vice  president,  and  later  changing  the  name  to 
Meridian  Bank.  Columbia’s  three  banking  institutions  existed  (and  still 
do)  in  close  proximity,  all  three  within  a half  block  on  the  same  side  of 
Locust  Street. 

Down  the  way  a little  piece  was  the  location  of  the  Central  National 
Bank,  which  was  chartered  way  back  in  1886.  “The  Central  National” 
building  was  constructed  in  true  banking  style  architecture.  Both  the 
building’s  appearance  and  its  layout  could  not  be  conceived  for  any  other 
purpose  except  the  banking  industry.  The  old  Columbia  National  Bank  at 
227  Locust  Street  was  of  a similar  design.  In  later  years  it  became 
Headquarters  for  the  Pentecostal  Church  in  Columbia,  and  later  became 
the  Moose  Lodge  Annex.  John  Market  became  president  in  1926, 
succeeded  by  John  Detrich  in  1947,  and  Gary  Peters  in  1974. 
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Some  folks  who  I remember  as  working  out  of  the  Central  Bank  | 
included  Bob  Garber,  John  Rodkey,  Clair  Young,  and  Ike  Blumenshine. 

As  time  went  on,  women  began  to  assume  regular  duties  in  the  local  banks. 
Some  of  the  ladies  I recall  included  Rosemary  Donnolly,  Faye  Hess,  Judy 
Clark,  Lynn  Wagner,  Marsha  Reese,  Charlotte  Splain,  Elaine  Kreiser, 
Jeanette  Sherk,  Cathy  Doutrich,  Penny  Rupp,  Linda  Bachman,  Mary 
Schoelkopf,  and  Bobbi  Gestowitz.  This  made  up  a very  nice  team  of  bank 
personel. 

Unique  to  the  Central  National  Bank  was  the  operation  of  the  Central 
Savings  and  Loan  within  its  complex.  This  was  done  to  circumvent  certain 
federal  rules  involving  mortgage  loans.  In  1967,  Central  National  Bank 
merged  with  the  National  Central  Bank,  later  to  become  the  Hamilton 
Bank.  In  the  early  1 970’ s,  Hamilton  relocated  to  a locationjust  three  doors 
up  the  street  on  Locust.  The  new  facility  was  designed  with  modern 
banking  in  mind,  including  a three  bay  drive-in  facility.  After  Hamilton 
vacated  the  “stone  fortress”  at  325  Locust,  the  Central  Savings  and  Loan 
took  over  the  property  as  their  permanent  banking  facility . Jim  Schlothaurer 
was  the  first  operating  officer  of  Central,  which  was  acquired  by  Farmer’ s 
First  Bank  in  1992.  Bill  Kloidt  Jr.  is  the  current  manager  of  that  facility. 

During  the  Depression  years  of  the  30’ s,  the  great  majority  of  banking 
establishments  across  the  country  failed,  while  Columbia’ s three  banking 
institutions  didn’ t miss  a beat.  Pure  luck  didn’ t have  a thing  to  do  with  it. 
The  strong  fibre  of  the  community,  plus  the  conservative,  yet  accommo- 
dating character  and  good  faith  of  the  banking  people  kept  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  community  alive  as  well.  In  addition,  it  doesn’t  take 
a math  expert  to  figure  out  that  the  economic  explosion  since  World  War 
II  not  only  expanded  the  working  value  of  Columbia’s  banks  at  least  a 
hundred  fold,  but  attracted  three  additional  banking  institutions  to  the 
scene.  New  homes,  fixing  up  old  homes,  automobiles,  education,  recre- 
ation, the  expanded  wealth  of  business,  public  service,  and  commerce  have 
all  added  immensely  to  the  stability  of  this  community,  even  though  small 
and  private  business  ownership  has  been  on  the  decline  since  the  late  60’ s 
and  early  70’ s. 

Apparently  Columbian’s  were  as  concerned  about  their  personal 
appearance  as  they  were  about  their  homes,  their  culture,  their  bank  | 
accounts,  their  legal  affairs,  their  government,  their  educational  system,  i 
and  all  of  the  other  goodies  that  clung  to  life  in  Columbia  as  we  know  it. 
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In  earlier  years,  there  were  a small  army  of  barbers  and  cosmetologists  on 
the  scene  in  the  Columbia  area.  Any  early  barbering  directly  includes 
Wills  Albright,  George  Ansalvich,  Mart  Collins,  Itsy  Dinkle,  Bill  Grab, 
Dutch  Henry,  Ehp  Morton,  Jim  Morton,  Harry  Smith,  John  Smith,  and  the 
Leo  Smith  family,  which  included  Leo  Sr.,  “Flip,”  Leo  Jr.,  Hubert,  and 
Gene. 

Its  Dinkle  was  my  barber  as  a kid,  and  it  was  a neat  place  to  go.  Its 
could  give  a “G.I.”  like  no  other  barber  in  town.  I didn’t  get  to  go  on  a 
regular  basis,  though;  only  when  an  extra  quarter  showed  up  in  the  till.  Its 
had  a couple  of  chairs  and  he  did  a couple  of  apprenticeships,  including 
Dave  Barton,  Leo  Hauck.  Carl  Smith,  Fred  Smith,  Cheez  Fvans,  Joby 
Wright,  and  Carl  Staab  were  also  clicking  the  scissors  during  this  era. 

Dave  Barton  was  a good  barber  and  a nice  man.  He  may  have  been 
on  the  job  longer  than  any  other  barber  I know.  He  never  did  hang  up  his 
scissors,  and  was  up  into  his  eighties  several  years  ago  when  he  passed 
away.  He  had  a nice  shop  in  the  Hotel  Bittner,  and  later  at  his  home  on 
South  3rd  Street. 

Barbers  that  came  on  the  scene  in  the  in  between  years  were  Tink  Lutz, 
Lee  Splain,  Jim  Smith,  and  Cliff  Shupp.  The  only  barbers  remaining  in 
practice  today  are  John  Rodkey,  Lee  Splain,  and  Cliff  Shupp. 

The  line  of  former  beauty  shops  include  the  Marcello  Shop  in  the 
Bucher  Building;  Yvonne  Marsland  at  432  Locust;  Flora’s  House  of 
Beauty  on  North  3rd,  and  later  at  the  Trinity  House;  Pat’ s House  of  Beauty ; 
The  Pink  Poodle  at  326  Walnut;  Brooksies  at 420 Walnut,  Freda  Kepenling 
at  846  Bunston;  Betty’s  Beauty  Shop  at  625  South  14th  Street;  The  Agnes 
Beauty  Shop  at4 1 8 Locust  Street;  Pheobe  Sheetz’ s Beauty  Shop  at  3rd  and 
Locust;  Marie  Maxenberger’s  Beauty  Salon;  the  Mary  Loder  Beauty 
Shoppe  on  South  3rd  Street;  The  Catherine  Collier  Beauty  Salon  on  North 
3rd  Street;  The  Mary  Colin  Beauty  Shop  at  541  Locust  Street,  plus  a few 
more  which  I’m  sure  are  out  of  memory  or  not  listed.  Many  of  the  above 
have  been  around  for  “ages”  and  some  are  still  operating  today. 

Some  of  those  that  arrived  more  recently  or  midway  between  “now 
and  then”  are  Mary  Louise  Swarr,  Angie  Kraft,  Judie  Ott,  Mick  Young, 
Bonnie’s  Beauty  Bar,  Angela’s  House  of  Beauty,  Connie’s  Beauty  Shop 
on  Prospect  Road,  Impressions  Hair  Styling  Salon  at  3rd  and  Locust 
Streets,  and  Karen  Smoker's  Beauty  Salon  at  South  14th  Street. 
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There  appears  to  be  as  many  hair  care  engineers  in  Columbia  as  there 
are  churches,  bar  rooms,  and  clubs.  This  is  good.  Neatness  is  next  to 
godliness.  Besides,  excluding  the  unwashed  hippy  types,  I like  the  modern 
look.  Mom  and  Dad  hobbled  around  in  their  early  fifties  with  dowdy 
looking  clothes,  hat  hair,  high  shoes,  dark  cotton  stockings,  and  looking 
like  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Viva  la  youth  - right  up  to  the  end. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  before  the  shopping  center  explosion,  Columbia 
had  a nice  compliment  of  fine  stores.  Lancaster  city  appeared  to  be  the 
“backup”  for  advanced  styles  or  more  expensive  merchandise,  the  larger 
department  stores  in  Lancaster  were  probably  the  first  “split”  away  form 
local  merchants.  Men’s  clothing  stores  seemed  to  dominate  Main  Street, 
with  stores  owned  by  Joe  Eichorn,  John  Eichorn,  The  King  Shop,  Joe 
Millers,  and  Jess  Senft’s  Tie  Shop,  plus  a tailor  shop  and  dry  cleaning 
owned  by  Les  Haldeman  next  to  Hotel  Locust.  Adam  Hauser  also  owned 
a men’s  clothing  and  tailor  shop  off  Locust  on  4th,  as  did  Bill  Etter  on 
Central  Avenue. 

Popular  women’s  shops  were  Yingers,  Moey  Harlems,  Sam 
Heinemans,  Dorothy  Potters,  and  the  Town  Shop.  Marguritte  Bitter  had 
a hat  shop  in  the  Olena  Building.  Joel  Sater  had  a nice  store  in  the  “new” 
town  hall,  which  was  probably  Columbia’s  only  kiddie  shop.  Watt  and 
Shands  also  operated  out  of  Columbia  in  earlier  years.  Columbia’s 
“Shopping  Strip”  sported  a Woolworths,  Five  & Ten,  a Ben  Franklin  Five 
& Ten,  and  a W.T.  Grant  Store. 

Jewelry  outlets  included  Brubakers  (later  Millers),  Pinkertons,  Adam 
Dinkels,  and  Sidney  Orzaks.  Etzwielers  and  Ostertags  were  the  main 
furniture  outlets. 

The  Nikolaus  Co.  had  a grand  furniture  store  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
on  Locust.  With  large  additions,  it  occupied  the  former  Ostertag  Furniture 
Store,  which  accommodated  three  floors  of  stock.  The  Nikolaus  addition 
added  a huge  one-story  complex  for  displaying  room  settings,  plus  a large 
gathering  of  electrical  appliances.  The  store  was  attractive  and  easy  to  use. 
In  addition,  a large  service  center  and  electrical  construction  company  was 
attached  to  the  business.  This  was  a "neat"  complex.  One  really  has  to  feel 
the  "loss"  of  an  attractive  and  practical  enterprise  like  this  one. 

The  Weisser  family  conducted  a rather  large  new  and  used  furniture 
business  at  the  bottom  of  Walnut  Street.  "New  and  used"  under  one  roof 
was  indeed  a unique  operation  in  Columbia.  "Jimmy"  Weisser  was  a 
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WWII  vet,  a very  popular  young  Columbian.  Jimwasagood"presser"  and 
made  a very  fine  appearance. 

Shoe  stores  were  run  by  Haines  the  Shoe  Wizard  and  Jack  Horner. 
Sporting  good’s  stores  included  Uncle  Nev  Stauffer  and  Eckmans  at  6th 
and  Locust.  Dick  Emery  owned  a music  store  on  Locust  below  3rd  and  4th. 

Stationerystoresincluded“Boo-Boo”  andlater  the  ArtCrafters.  Columbia’s 

three  banks  were  also  within  a one  block  are  on  Locust.  Drug  stores  along 
Locust  were  owned  by  Hinkles  Drug  Store  and  Buchers  Pharmacy. 
Smokers  had  two  locations  - one  at  4th  and  Perry  and  the  other  at  7th  and 
Walnut.  Rea  and  Derrick  came  later,  next,  acquired  by  Peoples,  then  by 
C.V.S.  Nikolaus  Electric  and  Bill  McDivetts  represented  electrical 
appliance  stores  with  service,  plus  electrical  constructional  capabilities. 
Combination  appliance  and  T.V.  stores  included  Albrights  and  Dewey 
Fritz. 

Hardware  stores,  always  a major  source  outlet  in  Columbia,  were 
C.A.  Herr,  Motten  Supply  Company,  and  Snyders  Hardware.  Restaurants 
along  the  strip  included  “Tuffy”  Olenas  at  4th  and  Cherry,  “Bab”  Leitheisers 
across  from  Sam  Heilemans,  and  “Ki”  Venders  on  North  4th  Street.  Hotel 
Locust,  adjoining  Hotel  Columbia,  and  Hotel  Bittner  were  also  in  the 
downtown  district,  as  well  as  Frank  Horn’s  Faultin  Cafe.  Now  throw  in 
Doll  Campbells,  Nev  Stauffers,  a gas  station,  Schleger’s  Tobacco  Shop, 
and  Lew  Marley’s  Garage. 

In  the  lower  end  was  the  Moose,  the  U.F.U.,  the  Forresters,  the  Eagles, 
and  Joe  Arbutin’s  Cafe,  plus  Earl  Bunken’s  Beer  Outlet.  Doodle  Sheets 
and  Vince  Ovenmeyer  had  Shoe  Repair  Shops,  one  on  3rd  and  one  on  4th. 
Pep  Boys,  or  Hollanders  had  an  auto  supply  shop  in  the  lower  end,  and 
WalterRomanski’s  Western  Auto  had  been  there  for  many  years.  Stover’s 
News  Agency  and  the  Columbia  Telephone  Company  was  between 
Locust  and  Walnut  on  3rd.  At  the  bottom  of  Locust  was  the  Reading 
Passenger  Station,  and  the  Flanagan  Bottling  Works  and  Beverage  Outlet. 
Now  add  two  fire  companies,  two  movie  theatres,  the  Town  Hall,  a 
Newspaper  Company,  and  the  Electric  Company. 

Then  there  was  the  Acme,  the  A & P,  and  a tad  later,  Alice  Miller’s 
Grocery  Store,  Finally,  the  Market  House,  and  what  you  have  is  one  heck 
of  a lot  of  business  and  commerce  along  three  city  blocks  of  a small  town, 
plus  some  few  sections  of  side  streets.  This  should  have  made  up  for  one 
heck  of  a Chamber  of  Commerce,  don’t  you  think? 
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I know  its  hard  for  young  people  to  imagine  all  of  this  activity  on  i 
Locust  Street,  but  it  was  magnificent  to  be  a part  of  it,  especially  at  j 
Christmas  time.  While  automobiles  were  still  not  plentiful  in  those  days,  | 
the  boro  was  forced  to  initiate  angle  parking  on  Locust  Street  in  order  to  | 
accommodate  more  autos  into  the  shopping  area.  I only  wish  that  some  of  j 
our  good  and  sincere  young  folks  could  have  seen  and  experienced  this  j 
wonderful  atmosphere  of  activity.  It  is  indeed  sad  that  anything  so  close 
and  genuine  as  this  did  have  to  end.  The  shopping  centers,  with  all  of  their 
convenience,  parking,  selection,  and  whatever  else,  never  came  close. 

Back  in  the  sixties,  I worked  with  “Major”  Clarence  Smith  on  the 
Columbia  Boro  Planning  Commission  to  redesign  downtown  Columbia  in 
order  to  retain  some  of  the  commercial  assets.  The  design  would  have 
provided  additional  parking  and  created  a street  type  “mall.”  The  plan  was 
not  received  with  an  attitude  of  reality,  and  was  lost  in  the  pile.  It  does,  of 
course,  remain  as  a guess  as  to  whether  any  plan  would  have  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  modern  progress,  or  if,  indeed,  the  prosperity  of  early  years 
will  ever  return  to  Locust  Street. 

I have  a rather  strong  urge  to  list  the  survivors  in  business  and  industry, 
and  I hope  to  get  it  right.  While  reviewing  this  with  myself,  I noticed  that 
the  majority  of  the  native-born  survivors  are  all  in  their  third  generation. 
These  include  Hinkle's  Pharmacy,  Stovers  News  Agency,  Rhoad's  Sheet 
Metal,  R.L.  Graham  & Sons,  Susquehanna  Cut  Glass,  and  Musser  Supply 
Company.  Others  with  long  tenure  include;  Eichorn's  Clothing  Store,  Joe 
Hess  Service  Station,  Musser's  Garage,  Columbia  Lumber  Company,  and 
C.  A.  Herr  Hardware.  The  Columbia  Water  Company  and  the  Columbia 
Hospital  are  probably  the  oldest  institutions  in  Columbia,  not  considering 
all  five  of  Columbia's  fine  fire  companies. 

It  is  indeed  painful  to  pass  by  Locust  Street  on  a Saturday  afternoon 
and  actually  “strain”  to  see  a single  soul  within  sight.  The  density  of 
activity  was  not  necessarily  limited  to  Locust  Street.  Rather  than  analyze 
the  entire  town,  I used  a section  of  town  in  the  southeast  end  of  Columbia, 
known  as  “Fishtown.”  The  area  includes  four  blocks,  extending  from 
Manor  Street  to  Locust  Street  on  South  4th.  This  is  another  page  out  of 
yesteryear.  This  is  where  I was  born  and  lived  as  a kid.  And  the  memory 
is  soft  and  sweet. 
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Beginning  at  Manor,  we  remember  a machine  shop  on  one  side  and  a 
cattle  yard  on  the  other . On  their  demise,  both  swiftly  became  unscheduled 
play  lots.  Next,  towards  town  came  the  Reading  Railroad.  The  powerful 
little  Reading  engine  came  to  town  every  day,  pulling  anywhere  from  ten 
to  thirty  cars,  all  loaded  with  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  industrial  supplies.  The 
line,  which  also  carried  passengers,  ended  at  an  ornate  depot  at  the  foot  of 
Locust  Street.  The  engine  people  never  “tired”  of  waving  to  the  kids,  or 
scowling  at  us  when  we  tried  to  “hop”  the  train. 

The  next  established  business  in  line  was  the  Herbert  Coal  and  Ice 
Company.  You  had  to  be  located  along  arail  line  to  be  in  the  coal  business. 
A little  further  up  the  4th  Street  hill  was  John  Reitzel’s  Bakery.  John 
delivered  to  his  customer  daily,  using  a huge  basket,  on  foot.  Directly 
across  the  street  was  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Further  up  the  hill  was  Adam  Flosser’s  Grocery  Store.  In  addition  to 
the  store,  Adam  had  a large  bus  which  he  called  “Store  at  Your  Door.”  The 
monster  machine  “roared  out”  every  morning  at  5:00  and  never  returned 
till  dark.  Directly  across  the  street  was  a five  story  brewery  and  a “model” 
brewery.  Four  doors  further  was  Kaufold’ s General  Merchandise,  directly 
across  from  Ralph  Westerman’s  Meat  Market.  Then  came  the  huge 
Farmer’ s Market,  which  even  in  those  days,  needed  a traffic  cop  and  threw 
off  exotic  smells  and  scents  in  the  summer  time. 

Back  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  “Itsy”  Dinkle’s  Barber  Shop 
and  Feltch’s  Bicycle  Shop.  Itsy  had  two  chairs  and  apprenticed  famous 
barbers  like  Dave  Barton  and  Eddie  Hauck.  On  to  the  corner  we  saw 
Smoker’s  Drug  Store,  and  A & P,  managed  by  Percy  Gerfm,  the  Acme, 
managed  by  Paul  Splain,  Wagley ’ s Hotel,  and  Zeigler’ s Hotel.  Wagley  ’ s 
was  a “hangout”  for  “prominent”  Columbia  businessmen,  and  it  was 
reported  that  many  a Kelly  Stove  board  meeting  was  held  at  the  bar. 

We  can’ t leave  this  block  without  pointing  to  Bittner’ s Cigar  Factory 
in  the  Old  Market  House  Building.  Over  thirty-five  people  hand  rolled 
cigars  and  packed  them  into  the  “old”  wooden  cigar  boxes  for  shipment  to 
places  hundreds  of  miles  from  Columbia. 

Moving  on  towards  Locust,  we  remember  Mart  Collin’s  Barber  Shop 
and  Harry  Hall’ s “2nd  Hand  Store.”  In  between  these  two  was  Frey’ s Feed 
Store  which  served  small  farmers  in  the  local  area.  Harry  Hall  also  ran  the 
“Clover”  Press.  Cutting  the  street  here  led  to  Archie  Moore’s  fruit,  fish. 
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and  produce,  and  the  large,  well  established  Link’s  Bakery.  Then  came 
Harry  Yablolowitz’s  Shoe  Store  and  Repair  Shop,  right  next  to  Holy 
Trinity  School. 

Across  from  the  school,  as  you  know,  is  the  rectory.  Right  next  to  the 
rectory,  Charlie  Knipe  made  tombstones.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note 
here  that  the  parish  was  able  to  acquire  Knipes,  Links,  and  the  Y ablolowitz 
properties  for  future  expansion. 

Moving  on  now  to  Locust  Street,  we  pass  the  Marguritte  Hat  Shop, 
O vermeyer’ s Shoe  Repair,  and  Olena’ s Family  Restaurant.  Coming  back 
from  the  other  side,  we  saw  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Adam  Hauser’s 
Clothing  Store,  Schleger’ s Tobacco  Shop,  and  Lew  Marley  ’ s Garage.  The 
final  stop  was  at  Jim  Shank’s  Candy  Store. 

In  a distance  of  four  town  blocks,  we  were  able  to  list  almost  forty 
businesses,  and  religious  establishments.  Running  right  up  the  center  of 
this  was  the  Conestoga  Traction  Company  which  delivered  passengers  and 
freight  to  the  area  business  establishments.  South  4th  Street  was  truly  a 
mini-boulevard  of  commerce  and  culture. 

While  “ruminating”  around  during  this  discourse  on  commerce  and 
industry,  I discovered  a few  more  business  establishments.  Jim  Wakefield 
had  a photography  studio  at  143  3rd  Street.  Mr.  Wakefield  will  be 
remembered  as  the  school  photographer,  taking  pictures  for  the  yearbook, 
crimson  and  gold,  etc.,  etc.  There  was  a cut  rate  shoe  store  at  240  Locust 
Street.  Byer’s  Pastry  shop  was  a favorite  snack  place  on  North  4th;  later 
on  Marietta  Pike.  Clarence  Haldeman  conducted  a food  store  at  6th  and 
Walnut,  there  was  a People’ s Clothing  Store  operated  by  Art  Cohan  in  the 
Town  Hall.  Art  later  went  into  the  plumbing  business. 

There  was  also  a “Jack’ s”  Men  & Boy’ s Wear  on  the  corner  of  3rd  and 
Walnut.  The  Schinzing  brothers  operated  the  Empire  Garage  on  North  4th 
Street.  The  Bittner  Cigar  Company,  operated  out  of  the  old  4th  Street 
Market  House  Building,  starting  in  1 876.  There  was  a food  market  named 
“Studies”  at  7th  and  Locust.  The  Columbia  Plating  Works,  owned  by  Red 
Schlief,  operated  at  18th  and  Manor  for  many  years.  Ted  Schwalm 
operated  a specialty  business  related  to  his  Watch  Dial  Firm  in  a new 
building  at  1 2th  and  Lincoln  Streets,  now  occupied  by  the  Lucas  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  William’s  Chemical  company  produced  chemicals 
for  the  funeral  industry.  It  was  located  at  15th  and  Lancaster  Avenue. 
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Emma  Leber  had  a dress  shop  at  1 69  Locust  Street  which,  according  to  my 
calculation,  may  have  been  formerly  Yinger’s  Dress  Shop.  Vince  Dietz 
owned  and  operated  a coal  and  fuel  oil  yard  from  Union  above  5th. 

Barry  Doutrich  is  operating  out  of  a newly  renovated  automotive 
garage  at  4th  and  Chestnut,  and  Sox  Markley  has  been  doing  auto  repair 
work  out  of  his  “front”  yard  across  from  the  drive-in  theatre.  Lennie 
Schmidt  was  Columbia’ s only  florist  for  a long  period  of  time.  In  the  early 
forties,  Shultz’s  of  Washington  Boro  opened  a small  shop  at  451  Locust 
Street;  later  followed  by  Bill  Stettler,  Bongarts,  and  then  Betty  Kloidt. 

Owning  a flower  shop  was  both  fun  and  exciting.  The  shop  started 
literally  one  day  between  jobs  when  Betty  and  I grabbed  a hand  full  of  cash 
and  went  out  to  buy  a supply  of  artificial  flowers.  Betty  made  very 
attractive  artificial  arrangements  in  the  basement,  and  delivered  them  to 
Gertrude  Wright’s  Candy  Store,  who  sold  them  on  consignment.  This  very 
small  venture  was  rather  successful,  but  Betty  had  the  “itch”  to  expand  into 
the  “fresh”  market.  After  about  nine  months  in  the  “artificial”  business,  we 
built  a “walk-in”  refrigerator  in  the  basement  and  entered  into  the  “full 
service”  mode.  This  was  a “lucky”  move  because  the  “plastic”  flower 
appeal  had  just  about  run  its  course.  This  segment  of  the  venture  was 
extremely  successful,  and  we  soon  became  cramped  in  the  “basement” 
shop.  We  had  to  make  a decision  to  either  expand  it  or  lose  it. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  buy  the  old  “Keller  Bartch”  building 
on  Locust  Street  and  this  expanded  our  working  space  by  20X.  I can 
remember  getting  ready  to  open  the  new  store.  We  built  a large  walk-in 
refrigerator  in  the  backyard  of  our  home  and  hauled  the  pieces  in  on  a pick- 
up truck  for  assembly.  This  saved  at  least  a week  or  ten  days  off  of  opening 
day.  Meanwhile,  we  needed  only  a week  to  prepare  the  building  for 
opening  day.  We  worked  from  5:00  in  the  morning  until  1 1 :00  at  night. 
We  paneled  the  whole  place,  built  shelves,  work  stations,  etc.,  and 
generally  made  the  facility  ready  to  do  business.  Meanwliile,  the  building 
needed  a new  roof  and  many  changes  made  to  make  the  property  energy 
efficient.  After  several  months  of  hard  work,  we  had  the  complex  in  an  “as 
new”  condition.  It  was  a ton  of  hard  work,  but  it  paid  off. 

The  “family”  involvement  in  the  business,  I believe,  was  the  delight- 
ful part  of  it.  Every  Friday  night  after  closing  the  shop,  we  would  go  down 
to  Jack’s  as  a family  for  supper  and  relax.  Many  times  when  we  were  too 
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busy  to  get  out,  we  would  cook  up  some  hot  dogs,  beans,  and  potatoes,  and 
sit  around  the  shop  on  packing  crates  and  eat  together.  It  couldn’t  ever  get 
any  better  than  this.  On  Saturday  afternoons,  we  would  go  down  to 
Warner’ s for  supper,  again  as  a family.  Carol  and  her  kids  “loved  us,”  and 
always  saw  that  we  were  fed  very  well.  The  “non-family”  joy  about  the 
flower  shop  was  the  many  friends  that  we  made.  It  was  wonderful.  In 
many  families,  we  were  involved  with  their  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  memories  of  the  holidays,  the  snow  storms,  the  ups  and  downs, 
are  still  vivid.  But  after  almost  19  years,  we  got  too  old  - too  soon. 

While  many  stories  can  be  told  about  the  flower  shop,  this  one,  I 
believe,  is  a true  classic.  The  story  begins  out  in  East  End,  with  a young 
couple  planning  to  be  married.  It  seems  that  these  young  folks  did  not  have 
a car,  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  any  friends  that  owned  a car.  Anyway,  they 
made  plans  that  would  minimize  their  need  to  walk.  Their  plan  included 
a walk  from  Manor  Street  to  our  shop  to  pick  up  their  wedding  flowers, 
then  across  the  street  to  be  married  at  the  District  Justice  office,  and  then 
to  "Cheers"  for  a reception.  The  bride  was  a tall,  stately  girl  and  she  looked 
resplendent  in  her  long  white  gown.  They  arrived  at  the  flower  shop  on 
time,  but  from  there  on  everything  went  down  hill.  When  crossing  the 
street  to  the  D.J.'s  office,  they  found  that  no  one  was  there.  They  returned 
to  the  flower  shop  for  help.  After  calling  around,  we  learned  that  the 
District  Judge  had  become  ill  and  was  in  the  hospital.  When  we  called  the 
hospital.  District  Judge  Hermesky  told  us  that  if  we  could  bring  the 
wedding  party  to  the  hospital  solarium,  he  would  perform  the  ceremony 
there. 

The  bride  was  a little  apprehensive  about  doing  this,  so  I "volun- 
teered" to  drive  them  over  to  the  hospital  and  "get  them  to  the  Judge  on 
time."  Meanwhile,  the  best  man  was  being  detained  at  Lancaster  County 
Prison  on  a felony  charge  and  the  "Judge"  suggested  that  I fill  in  as  best 
man.  I did — in  dungarees,  clodhoppers,  and  an  old  plaid  shirt.  By  this 
time,  the  hospital  was  in  a curious  uproar. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  flower  shop,  we  passed  the  "Cheers"  Hotel 
where  the  reception  was  already  in  progress.  I was  invited  in  but  I declined 
with  some  late  deliveries  to  be  made  at  the  flower  shop.  I now  wish  I would 
have  gone  in  and  hiested  a few.  It  would  have  been  fun!  And  only  in 
Columbia!  Betty  told  me  later  that  some  customers  who  were  in  the  store 
when  all  of  this  was  going  on  wanted  to  "hang  around"  to  see  what  the 
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outcome  of  all  this  would  be.  When  I got  back  to  the  store,  one  lady  was 
still  waiting,  and  I filled  her  in.  She  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 


INFRA-WHAT? 

Infra-Structure!  This  is  a word  which  is  involved  in  the  agenda  of 
many  politicians.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  a rather  modern  word,  but  the 
dictionary  I used  to  discover  its  true  meaning  is  rather  old.  My  assumption 
is  apparently  wrong.  Anyway,  the  big  word  book  describes  infrastructure 
as  a sub-structure,  or  underlying  foundation,  especially  the  basic  economic 
and  social  facilities  and  installations  of  a community,  state,  etc.  I read 
somewhere  in  another  big  word  book  that  “man’s  happiness  lies  in  his 
industry.”  If  you  put  infrastructure  and  happiness  together,  it  makes  a lot 
of  sense.  When  wealth  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  then  used  to  pay 
men’s  wages  for  building  the  things  to  improve  their  quality  of  life  and 
make  it  better,  then  you  seem  to  have  a never-  ending  system  of  improve- 
ment and  satisfaction.  The  one  thing  that  seems  to  screw  “infrastructure” 
up  is  when  pork  barrel  politicians  want  to  take  more  out  of  it,  then  there  is 
apparent  wealth  ready  to  be  put  into.  This  is  what  causes  the  federal  debt 
(oversimplified).  Anyway,  Columbia  has  quite  a history  of  infrastructure, 
and  I believe  it  will  be  quite  interesting  to  talk  about  it. 

It’ s now  in  the  early  1930’ s and  the  effects  of  the  Great  Depression  are 
lingering  on.  There  still  was  a scarcity  of  play  toys  and  programs  for  kids 
to  utilize  spare  time.  It  was  always  fun  to  play  in  the  gutter,  even  though 
it  was  not  always  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  “Impetigo”  was  a contagious  skin 
disease  which  ran  rampant  in  the  thirties.  It  was  often  referred  to  as  the 
leprosy  of  the  times.  The  disease  produced  large  scabs,  and  ultimately 
large  scars  about  the  head,  neck,  and  face.  It  was  usually  spread  by  contact 
with  dirty  water.  In  later  years,  it  was  traced  to  swimming  pools,  where 
people  would  urinate  rather  than  get  out  of  the  water.  Still,  playing  in  the 
gutter  could  be  fun. 

Before  the  street  sweeper,  there  was  always  plenty  of  sand  and  debris 
around  the  streets,  and  the  most  fun  was  to  build  a dam.  Many  of  the  dams 
were  indeed  elaborate,  with  flood  gates  made  with  popsicle  sticks,  and 
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often  with  little  villages  and  roads  around  the  area.  Little  paper  boats  with 
a sucker  stick  for  a mast  and  a paper  sail  were  also  seen.  Even  more  fun, 
was  to  go  further  upstream  and  build  a large  dam  of  your  own.  When  your 
dam  became  full  of  water,  you  would  suddenly  break  it  and  then  run  down 
the  street  and  watch  your  water  break  down  the  other  kids’  dams.  This  was 
better  know  as  “nasty,”  but  somehow  “nasty”  always  seemed  to  get  more 
attention  than  “nice.” 

While  playing  in  the  gutter,  there  always  seemed  to  be  somebody 
behind  the  curtain  watching  you.  The  idea  behind  this  was  that  if  a gang 
of  kids  built  a dam  that  was  too  strong,  the  water  would  come  up  over  the 
pavement  and  run  into  the  cellar.  While  most  parents  frowned  on  playing 
in  the  gutter  at  any  time,  doing  so  on  Monday  was  out  of  the  question. 
Hearing  a parent  bellow,  “Get  out  of  the  gutter”  was  commonplace  during 
that  era.  It  is  important  to  know  that  there  were  no  sewers  in  those  days. 
Human  waste  went  to  the  outhouse  in  the  back  yard,  and  all  other  liquid 
waste  went  out  front  into  the  gutter. 

There  is  a lot  to  tell  about  “wash  day”  in  1932.  While  it  was  probably 
better  than  1832,  comparing  it  with  1994  is  like  going  to  heaven  without 
dying.  The  wash  machine  of  the  30’ s was  a wooden  tub  which  resembled 
a whiskey  barrel  that  was  cut  in  half.  The  barrel  had  a rotor  or  “dasher” 
which  turned  back  and  forth  much  the  same  as  a modern  washer.  Unlike 
today’s  washer,  which  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  the  old  time  washer 
was  run  off  of  a rack  and  gear  which  was  driven  by  a sawed-in-half  broom 
stick.  The  thing  was  simply  called  the  wash  stick.  It  was  also  used  to  poke 
the  clothes  down  into  the  wash  water. 

The  wash  stick  had  a third  use  in  those  days.  Parents  “caned”  their  kids 
for  misbehavior  back  then,  and  a good  whack  on  the  fat  of  your  rump  could 
produce  a nice  red  mouse,  while  a bat  upside  the  head  would  produce  a nice  ^ 
“hickey.” 

Back  to  wash  day.  The  wash  water  in  the  machine  was  never  changed 
until  the  last  wash  was  finished.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  hot  water 
was  probably  made  on  top  of  the  kitchen  coal  stove!  Could  you  imagine 
making  water  on  the  coal  stove  for  seven  or  eight  washes?  The  washer  also 
had  a hand  operated  ringer  which  swung  back  and  forth  between  the 
washer  and  a galvanized  tub.  The  idea  was  to  squeeze  the  hot,  soapy  water 
back  into  the  washer,  rinse  the  wash  in  clear  water,  and  then  “wring”  it 
again  before  hanging  it  up.  Would  you  believe  that  wash  day  used  up  a 
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whole  day,  from  early  morning  to  evening.  Anyway,  Tuesday  was  ironing 
day,  and  the  iron  was  also  heated  on  the  coal  stove.  After  seven  or  eight 
washes  through  the  same  water,  the  water  became  “soupy”  thick.  This 
must  have  been  when  the  expression,  “coal  black,”  was  phrased.  This,  my 
friends,  is  why  you  couldn’t  play  in  the  gutter  on  wash  day. 

Another  story  to  tell  about  the  thirties  was  how  gangs  of  rowdy  boys 
used  to  move  outhouses.  In  doing  this,  they  would  fasten  two  2 x 4’ s to  the 
sides  of  the  outhouse  and  then  pick  the  thing  up  by  the  2 x 4’ s and  walk  with 
it,  sort  of  like  a sultan’s  chair.  It  was  always  funny  when  someone’s 
outhouse  was  moved,  as  long  as  it  wasn’t  yours.  It  was  extremely  funny 
one  time,  when  “Old  Man”  Foehlinger  was  still  sitting  in  the  outhouse 
when  it  was  moved. 

After  the  “hook  up”  to  the  sewer  lines,  the  “outhouses”  slowly  began 
to  disappear.  The  final  trace  of  the  dang  things  was  hard  to  get  rid  of 
because  the  ground  continued  to  sink  for  decades,  and  you  could  always 
tell  by  the  “low”  spot  in  the  yard  where  the  old  house  used  to  stand.  Sears 
Roebuck  catalogs  had  their  demise  at  about  the  same  time.  Some  folks 
retained  their  old  houses;  some  as  tool  or  storage  shed,  others  as  yard 
ornaments.  A few  more  “affluent”  houses  were  made  of  brick.  An  obvious 
lack  of  vision  or  expectation,  I suppose.  Some  men  used  to  compare  the 
sturdiness  of  a brick  outhouse  to  the  good  shape  of  a well-built  woman. 
The  phrase  was,  “she  is  built  like  a “brick  — house ! ’”  Lots  of  folks  planted 
flowers  over  the  filled-in  holes  believing  the  theory  of  good  fertilizer. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  infrastructure?  Well,  I thought 
this  would  be  a rather  unique  way  to  lead  into  the  fact  that  Columbia  was 
the  first  municipality  to  comply  with  the  installation  of  sewers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Again,  Columbia  was  the  first  town  to  comply  with  the  state  to 
construct  a purification  plant,  and  again  was  first  to  update  the  plant  to  new 
specifications  in  the  “sixties.” 

Achieving  these  mandates  was  no  small  task.  To  begin  with,  over  ten 
miles  of  sewer  pipe  had  to  be  laid  underground,  with  connections  to  over 
4,000  homes  and  businesses.  Residents  were  given  several  years  to  make 
their  connections  from  their  homes  to  the  system.  This  required  breaking 
up  the  pavement  and  digging  a hole  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten  or  eleven 
feet  deep,  then  back  filling,  and  replacing  the  pavement.  After  this,  all  of 
the  plumbing  in  the  house,  including  installation  of  toilets,  had  to  be 
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brought  together  to  the  sewer  pipe.  Many  Columbians  were  hardy  and 
strong,  and  they  installed  their  own  sewer  connections. 

Subsequently,  the  cost  of  constructing  the  treatment  plants  ran  into 
millions  of  dollars,  and  a sewer  authority  is  still  in  progress,  handling  the 
liquidation  of  that  debt.  I had  the  distinct  honor  of  serving  on  that  authority 
for  several  years  during  the  eighties,  and  my  perception  of  the  authority  is 
simply  this:  It  was  the  duty  of  the  authority  to  borrow  public  funds  to  be 
used  to  build  facilities  to  process  waste  water  within  specifications  of 
government  mandates,  and  to  liquidate  the  loan  debts  in  a responsible, 
timely,  and  frugal  fashion.  A lot  of  hard  work  went  on  between  the  “loan 
and  the  liquidation.”  Over  the  years,  the  authority  provided  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment,  as  a result  of 
“up  front”  payments  on  bond  issues.  Without  these  advantages,  the  money 
would  have  had  to  be  raised  either  from  increased  sewer  rates  or  increased 
municipal  taxes.  Clark  McCracken  and  Ted  Miller  were  “long  time” 
members  of  this  authority,  serving  as  president  and  secretary,  and  deserve 
much  credit  and  applause  for  the  very  successful  agenda  of  the  authority 
over  the  years  .Waste  water  treatment  laws  changed  rather  frequehtly  over 
the  years,  and  it  was  difficult,  even  at  times  impossible,  to  comply. 

A very  similar  phase  of  “infrastructure”  was  the  distribution  of  clean, 
purified,  and  processed  water.  Like  the  sewer  system,  the  water  supply  had 
to  be  distributed  in  underground  circuits.  In  addition,  the  water  had  to  be 
purified,  and  a large  amount  had  to  be  stored  in  case  of  plant  failure  or  a 
period  of  over-demand,  namely,  a major  fire  in  the  boro. 

I also  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  board  of  managers  for  several 
years,  and  this  gave  me  an  extended  insight  into  the  operation  of  Columbia’ s 
water  facility.  Providing  water  for  a municipality,  same  as  providing 
sanitary  sewers,  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  do.  There  is  not  much  room  fqr 
error.  And,  like  the  treatment  plant,  the  water  company  is  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  regulations,  some  of  which  are  life  supporting,  and  some  of  which 
are  absolutely  ridiculous! 

Case  in  point!  The  water  company’s  intake  at  the  river  generates  a 
very  strong  “suction”  which  draws  river  “silt”  into  the  plant.  This  silt,  of 
course,  must  be  separated  from  the  water,  and  as  such,  becomes  a huge  pile 
of  black  and  dirty  sand.  Even  though  the  “silt”  was  just  taken  out  of  the 
river  “moments”  ago,  the  water  company  is  not  allowed  to  return  the  “silt” 
to  the  river  because  it  has  now  become  “hazardous  waste.”  The  material 
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must  then  be  hauled  to  an  approved  land  fill  site.  Over  the  course  of  several 
years,  the  cost  to  do  this  can  amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Guess  who  pays?  Youdo,  in  the  cost  of  water.  But  there’s  more.  Perhaps 
you  believe  that  its  OK  to  clean  up  our  streams  in  this  fashion.  Maybe  so. 
But  if  you  listen  to  the  environmentalists,  you  never  hear  them  talk  about 
cost.  They  would  kind  of  rather  let  you  believe  that  there  isn’t  any. 

Another  unique  feature  about  our  water  company  is  that  it  is  over  1 00 
years  old.  This  is  probably  another  first  for  the  Boro  of  Columbia.  There 
were,  up  until  recently,  some  “wooden”  distribution  pipes  remaining  in  the 
system.  One  has  to  wonder  that  if  the  wooden  pipes  are  still  around  after 
a hundred  years,  why  we  would  bother  with  cast  iron  or  concrete  pipes. 
The  replacement  of  distribution  pipes  is  a real  “pill”  for  those  folks  who 
manage  the  system.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  tear  up  the  boro  streets. 
This  is  never  a “fun  thing”  to  do.  Then,  you  have  to  install  new  pipes  that 
can  cost  up  to  $20.00  per  foot  to  install.  Next,  you  must  put  the  street  back 
into  its  former  condition.  While  doing  all  of  this,  you  allowed  a lot  of 
muddy  water  to  get  into  the  system  and  made  your  customers  “raving 
mad.”  Then,  you  have  to  go  over  to  Harrisburg  and  apply  for  a rate  increase 
to  pay  for  the  new  installations.  Asking  for  a rate  increase  is  “commercial 
suicide.”  Reaching  out  your  hand  to  turn  a small  valve  to  achieve  instant 
water  in  any  amount  that  we  may  need  is  a commodity  which  I’m  sure  each 
of  us  can  easily  take  for  granted.  I did  talk,  in  another  section  of  this  book, 

, on  the  sheer  reliability  of  source  and  quality  from  the  Columbia  water 
system.  No  need  to  re-hash  the  subject. 

Another  segment  of  Columbia’s  infrastructure  was  our  intimate 
relationship  with  the  railroads . To  me,  the  railroad  was  the  most  fascinat- 
ing, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  lucrative  assets  of  the 
j early  years  of  progress . A J ob  with  the  railroad,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
I considered  to  be  “blue  collar,”  provided  salaries  that  were  “up  there”  with 
j the  best  of  white  collar  workers.  This  provided  many  “nice”  homes  and 
I college  educations  for  Columbia  kids.  High  hourly  rates,  plus  overtime, 
and  steady,  uninterrupted  employment  put  many  railroaders  into  the 
position  of  being  “savers  and  investors.”  I have  always  looked  on  the 
“railroad”  as  one  of  the  primary  builders  of  our  free  enterprise  society. 
Wealth  that  was  allowed  to  accumulate  with  bright  and  enterprising  people 
was  used  to  blaze  the  “iron  trail”  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  woods 
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to  transport  people,  goods,  and  services  to  every  corner  of  this  wonderful 
country  . May  this  concept  of  free  enterprise  never,  ever  change. 

The  true  scope  of  railroading  is  mind  boggling.  When  you  consider 
the  wide  range  of  railroad  property,  including  engines,  freight  cars,  track, 
and  right-of-way  property,  maintenance  facilities,  freight  and  passenger 
stations,  and  thousands  of  employees  to  run  the  system,  you  come  up  with 
a fascinating  image  of  what  is  probably  the  largest,  single,  commercial 
enterprise  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Columbia’s  relationship  (and  love  affair)  with  the  railroad  was  no 
small  event.  Columbia  indeed  was  a “mini”  rail  center,  with  three  tracks 
on  the  lower  grade,  two  tracks  on  the  upper  grade,  and  two  tracks  on  the 
Reading  line  all  coming  together  along  Front  Street.  Both  lines  had  rather 
busy  and  elaborate  passenger  stations  as  well  as  freight  stations  at  separate 
locations.  The  “Pennsy”  had  a large  “shifting”  yard  just  west  of  Locust 
Street,  which  included  a round  house  and  work  trains.  The  yard  also  had 
a coal  loader  and  a water  “tiller.”  The  “Reading”  had  a turntable  near  the 
foot  of  Locust  Street  and  a smaller  shifter  siding  between  South  4th  Street 
and  Mill  Street.  They  also  had  a maintenance  shed  at  his  location.  A little 
further  down  the  track,  near  2nd  and  Mill  Streets,  the  Reading  had  a weigh 
station  which  could  weigh  an  entire  car  and  its  contents. 

When  pondering  the  “work  scope”  of  a railroad,  it  spins  the  mind  to 
realize  that  the  freight  from  a single  100  car  train  could  fill  the  space  of 
about  one  and  one  quarter  football  fields!  In  a similar  vain,  a 100  car 
passenger  train  could  move  the  entire  population  of  Columbia!  Any 
wonder  that  the  “Pennsy”  was  the  largest  railroad  in  the  nation?  Pennsyl- 
vania had  the  largest  anthracite  coal  fields  in  the  world.  “Anthracite”  was 
the  dominant  energy  source  for  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Add  to  all  of 
this  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  was  also  the  largest  steel  producer  in  the 
world.  Now  begin  by  hauling  all  of  the  mine  products  into  the  steel  mills‘ 
and  all  of  the  finished  products  and  waste  products  back  out,  and  you  see 
the  need  for  one  heck  of  a full  sized  railroad.  Some  companies  own  their 
own  railroads.  Several  years  ago,  I visited  the  Pennsylvania  Power  & 
Light  Power  Plant  at  Montour.  The  plant  uses  coal  fired  generators  and 
hauls  coal  in  from  its  own  coal  mines  with  its  own  coal  trains.  The  plant’s 
appetite  was  so  insatiable  that  it  gobbled  up  100  tons  of  coal  every  ten 
minutes.  The  thing  couldn’t  even  wait  for  the  coal  to  run  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  coal  car,  commonly  called  the  “sow  belly.”  Instead,  a large  rotating 
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device  wrapped  itself  around  the  coal  car,  rolled  it  over,  and  dumped  the 
contents  in  a single  moment.  This  entire  process  was  automatic  and 
unattended!  A 100  car  train  was  dumped  each  day.  Coming  away  from 
a scene  like  that  made  you  just  a tad  dizzy.  Talk  about  infrastructure — ? 
Last  year,  PP  & L consumed  over  ten  million  tons  of  coal. 

Coming  back  home,  Columbia  definitely  was  a railroad  town  and  was 
frequently  referred  to  as  “Little  Enola.”  The  real  Enola  was  one  of  the 
largest  railroad  yards  in  the  world.  I visited  there  once  in  the  “seventies” 
to  buy  some  equipment  for  Colonial  Metals  Company.  Y ou  could  get  lost 
there. 

At  one  time,  Columbia  had  a railroad  “YMCA”  to  accommodate 
“layover.”  The  famous  Front  Street  Hotel,  or  “Tremont”  House  was  also 
a railroader’s  den.  John  Denny,  a popular  and  much  respected  Columbian, 
is  probably  in  the  top  ten  of  railroad  buffs  and  historians  around  the 
country.  Living  in  Columbia  around  the  railroads  has  had  a tremendous 
impact  on  his  interest  in  what  makes  the  railroads  run.  Alvie  Rupp  is 
another  Columbian  devoted  to  railroading,  strictly  from  an  insider’ s view. 
“Alvie”  has  over  forty  years  service,  and  I love  to  hear  him  tell  his  stories 
about  his  being  a railroader.  Catching  “Alvie”  in  Lee  Splain’s  Barber  Shop 
was  always  good  for  at  least  a half  hour  lesson  on  rail  lore. 

“Al’s”  favorite,  I think,  is  telling  about  hand  signals  between  train 
men.  When  trains  passed  going  in  opposite  directions,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  train  men  on  board  to  observe  each  other’s  train  for  any  malfunction 
of  wheels  or  bearings,  or  any  other  mechanical  malfunction  or  break  down 
of  the  train’s  parts.  Preventing  a derailment  or  a train  wreck  was  always 
important,  as  these  wrecks  were  always  extremely  dangerous  and  costly. 
As  A1  tells  the  story,  in  the  days  before  “walkie  talkies,”  the  train  men  had 
to  give  hand  signals  to  alert  others  of  apparent  trouble  spots  on  their  trains. 
The  average  crew  size  used  an  engineer,  a fireman,  a flagman,  a brakeman, 
and  a freight  conductor.  The  “caboose”  was  a comfortable  little  “lookout” 
car,  usually  used  by  the  conductor,  the  flagman,  and  the  brakeman. 
Columbia  had  a switching  station  at  the  foot  of  Locust  Street  which  was 
operated  for  years  by  local  people.  Bob  and  Jim  Gambler  and  Vince  Heaps 
ran  the  switch  house  for  many  years.  Today  it  is  run  by  computers.  The 
building  is  sealed  up  for  safety  and  protection  against  interruption  of  the 
system. 
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There  were  many  customers,  or  “sidings”  along  our  railroads.  Many  j 

of  them  are  gone,  especially  those  along  the  Reading  line.  You  might  | 
imagine  that  the  railroad  owned  the  track  right  into  the  customer’ s loading  j 

dock!  Not!  When  you  decided  you  wanted  a “spur,”  you  had  to  pay  for  | 
the  track  from  “theirs  to  yours.”  Grinnell  was,  by  far,  I believe,  the  largest 
user  of  rail  services.  When  I did  my  “tour”  as  plant  manager  there  in  the 
seventies,  we  were  producing  just  short  of  1,000  tons  of  pipe  fittings  a | 
week.  If  you  are  a person  who  is  sensitive  to  very  large  numbers,  that  one 
should  jiggle  your  cranium.  When  you  add  in  melt  loss,  scrap,  molding 
loss,  sand,  and  coal,  which  they  used  to  make  their  own  gas,  you  are 
looking  at  about  3, 000  tons  of  materials  a week.  And  Columbia  is  referred 
to  as  a small  town! 

It  was  just  about  essential  for  large  foundries  to  be  on  a rail  siding.  The 
old  Keeley  Stove  Company  and  Colonial  Metals  both  have  siding  off  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Keeley  Stove  is  now  Cared  Corporation.  Janson 
Iron  & Steel  was  started  along  the  Reading  track,  along  with  Columbia 
Reduction  Company.  In  the  same  area,  a little  further  in  towards  town,  was 
Columbia  Coal  & Ice  Company,  which  more  recently  was  Jim  Byer’s 
Machine  Shop.  Still  further  into  town,  the  rail  passed  through  Columbia 
Lumber  Company’s  yard  and  across  the  street  to  the  Kiehl  Coal  yard. 
Mussers  ran  their  coal  yard  off  of  the  Reading  line,  as  did  the  Sahds 
Salvage  Center.  Coming  a little  further  down  town,  the  line  serviced  the 
old  O.K.  Clutch  Company,  at  Florence  and  Mill  Streets.  This  factory  later 
became  the  Motter  Printing  Press  Company . Across  the  street  was  Rubin’ s 
Salvage  Yard.  Maybe  a thousand  yards  towards  Front  Street  was  the 
Herbert  Coal  and  Ice  Company. 

Stricklers  Blue  Coal  Company  had  a siding  on  North  2nd  near 
Colonial  Metals.  Blue  Coal  was  a very  clean  burning  and  rather  expensive 
coal  of  previous  years.  It  was  highly  advertised  and  they  sponsored  “The 
Shadow”  on  radio  on  Sunday  afternoon.  It  seemed  that  while  “The 
Shadow”  “took  a bite  out  of  crime,”  Blue  Coal  took  a bite  out  of  your 
wallet. 

Bernie  Gordon  ran  a salvage  yard  at  the  foot  of  Locust  Street  off  of  the 
Reading  line  which  he  relocated  to  north  of  Bridge  Street  off  of  the 
“Pennsy”  line.  There  are  still  concrete  trestles  evident  at  the  Old  Columbia 
Pipe  Mill,  formerly  the  Makle  Legion  “Black  Sox”  Park,  now  occupied  by 
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R & S.  If  you  add  it  all  up,  it  seems  that  foundries,  salvage  yards,  and  coal 
yards  were  the  major  rail  users  in  Columbia. 

Before  we  “get  off’  of  the  railroads,  we  must  talk  about  the  electrifi- 
cation of  the  “Pennsy.”  This  largest  of  all  railroads  went  from  coal  to 
electric  to  diesel  in  a matter  of  fifty  to  sixty  years.  The  electrification  was 
a major  undertaking.  Columbia  was  indeed  fortunate  that  it  was  “along  the 
way.”  The  project  was  carried  out  by  the  Arundel  Company  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  They  remain  today  as  one  of  the  largest  construction  companies 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  for  several  years  around  Columbia,  the  word 
“Arundel”  was  a household  word.  They  brought  with  them  many  oppor- 
tunities for  Columbia  people.  In  the  process  of  construction,  they  needed 
carpenters,  concrete  laborers  and  finishers,  steel  rigors,  electricians, 
linemen,  painters,  and  general  laborers. 

While  the  politicians  had  declared  the  Depression  “over,”  you  couldn’t 
tell  without  a program.  Many  desperate  men  “faked”  their  way  into  these 
jobs  and  actually  made  it.  Some  men,  who  were  never  more  than  ten  feet 
off  of  the  ground,  were  scaling  ninety  foot  high  catenaries  on  “skates”  and 
then  painting  them.  A very  good  pay  rate,  plus  lots  of  overtime,  was 
enough  to  buy  a home  and  get  a good  start.  Employment  for  most 
Columbia  men  did  not  just  accommodate  the  electrification  through 
Columbia,  but  started  at  post  Deposit  on  through  to  Harrisburg.  This  fifty 
j or  sixty  mile  stretch  lasted  for  well  over  a year.  On  the  lower  grade,  the 
1 right  of  way  was  rather  wide  and  required  “catanaries,”  or  steel  poles  on 
I both  sides  of  the  track.  These  were  joined  together  by  a “truss-like 
i structure,”  and  the  heavy  copper  wire  was  suspended  from  these  truss 
1 bottoms.  The  electric  engines  then  made  contact  with  these  wires,  much 
I the  same  as  a trolley  car.  The  “upper  grade,”  which  was  not  as  wide,  had 
I a row  of  poles  on  one  side  of  the  track  with  an  outrigger  arm  to  carry  the 
I copper  conductors. 

I The  electric  engines  were  very  quiet,  clean,  and  powerful,  it  is 
i difficult  to  believe  that  this  method  of  transportation  is  gone,  especially 
since  the  world  supply  of  diesel  oil  is  uncertain  and  is  also  very  high  on 
the  list  of  pollutants.  Anyway,  the  “electrification”  and  the  “Arundel”  was 
a magnificent  era  for  Columbia.  Many  of  the  men  who  participated  made 
their  newly  acquired  “trades”  into  lifetime  careers. 
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COLUMBIA  BRIDGES 

Mankind’s  eternal  restlessness  seems  to  be  reflected  in  Columbia’s 
early  bridges.  Sooner  or  later,  the  mentality  resolves  that  if  you  can’ t walk 
on  water,  perhaps  you  can  walk  over  it.  Without  today’s  advancing 
technologies,  it  must  have  been  a tremendous  effort  to  build  a bridge  in 
those  early  days.  There  were  a lot  of  boards  to  saw  and  a lot  of  nails  to 
hammer.  It  was  kind  of  like  building  a medium  sized  barn  - a mile  long  - 
over  water. 

Columbia  had  a hard  time  keeping  their  early  bridges  in  operating 
condition,  one  being  destroyed  by  hurricane,  one  other  by  fire,  and  a third 
by  an  ice  jam.  The  one  destroyed  by  fire  appeared  to  me  to  be  a senseless 
waste  and  a lack  of  strategy.  Anyway,  the  torching  of  this  structure 
generated  national  fame  which  continues  through  this  day. 

The  Veteran’ s Memorial  Bridge,  or  formerly  known  as  the  Intercounty 
Bridge,  is  a story  within  itself  To  begin  with,  I believe  this  magnificent 
structure  should  at  least  be  declared  a mini-wonder  of  the  world.  The 
structure  is  so  strong  and  solid  that  it  appears  to  be  holding  the  river  down, 
rather  than  spanning  it.  To  the  “architectural”  eye,  the  arch  is  a most 
beautiful  thing.  Here  you  have  thirty  of  them,  all  in  a row.  The  intricate 
edges,  folds,  and  shapes  in  the  concrete  work  are  extremely  beautiful. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  engaged  in  forming  for  concrete  work,  and  only 
these  people,  can  realize  how  truly  difficult  it  is  to  achieve  these  kinds  of 
shapes.  The  beautiful  stone  toll  houses  at  either  entrances,  plus  the  half 
circle  exits  and  professional  landscaping  made  the  bridge  appear  like  it 
was  standing  in  a world  all  of  its  own. 

The  rose  bushes  were  extremely  popular,  with  the  red  roses  set  in  on 
the  Lancaster  County  side  and  the  white  rose  bushes  on  the  York  County 
side.  Folks  who  were  around  after  World  War  II  remember  that  the 
planting  of  red  roses  continued  along  the  highway  from  Columbia  to 
Lancaster,  and  from  W rights  ville  to  York.  You  may  remember  that  during 
these  times,  most  of  the  landscape  was  farmland  and  there  was  plenty  of 
space  to  plant  roses.  Wire  fences  were  erected  and  the  roses  were  trained 
to  climb  up  the  wire.  The  scenic  effect  was  gorgeous,  and  the  aroma  was 
exotic.  It  seems  that  these  natural  fences  provided  excellent  guard  rails  for 
motor  traffic.  After  fifty-some  years,  only  a few  remain. 
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Anyway,  back  to  the  bridges.  The  concrete  arch  span,  or  the 
Intercounty  Bridge,  was  for  a time  the  longest  concrete  arch  span  in  the 
world.  The  final  price  for  the  bridge  was  2.5  million  dollars.  It  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  September  30, 1930,  and  dedicated  on  Armistice  Day  of  that 
year.  The  ravages  of  time  have  not  been  nearly  as  rough  on  the  structure 
as  was  road  salt  and  the  snow  plow.  The  “angled”  configuration  of  the 
piers  was  designed  to  “cut”  the  flow  of  water  without  eroding  the  concrete 
walls  of  the  pier.  Heavy  angles  cast  into  the  concrete  wall  have  not  even 
begun  to  wear  after  sixty-some  years  of  swift  water  flow  from  upstream. 
It  was  the  fifth  bridge  to  span  the  river  in  less  than  a century.  Even  more 
important  than  the  shear  beauty  of  the  structure  was  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
important  link  in  the  nation’s  first  interstate  national  highway  - Route  30, 
or  the  Lincoln  Highway 

The  construction  of  this  concrete  monster  was  a shear  spectacle.  Early 
photographs  show  various  phases  of  activities,  including  “coffer  dams,”  a 
large  steam  crane  operating  off  of  an  artificial  island.  The  amount  of  fluid 
cement,  steel  reinforcing  bar,  and  forming  lumber  and  devices  is  over- 
whelming to  the  imagination.  The  operation  drew  crowds  of  spectators  on 
a daily  basis.  There  were  stories  about  a workman  who  fell  into  the  wet 
concrete  during  a “pour”  and  was  never  rescued,  but  I doubt  the  authentic- 
ity of  this  story. 

Meanwhile,  about  forty  years  later,  and  one  half  mile  upstream,  the 
second  all  motor  vehicle  span  was  becoming  reality.  This  was  the  sixth 
bridge  to  span  the  wide  body  of  water.  This  is  a four  lane  divided  highway 
design,  but  does  not  provide  a walkway,  which  is  a popular  feature  of 
bridge  No.  5.  This  walkway  has  been  used  by  joggers,  bikers,  lovers,  and 
just  plain  “walkers,”  and  in  the  early  years  it  was  used  as  a city  street  for 
pedestrians  living  in  Columbia  or  Wrightsville  who  did  not  have  a car  or 
other  form  of  transportation.  The  bridge  was  a really  long  and  lonely  hike 
for  guys  who  had  dates  across  the  river  and  had  to  walk  home  usually  after 
midnight.  The  bridge  also  had  several  “suicide”  jumpers,  some  of  which 
were  unsuccessful.  In  later  years,  with  bridge  No.  6 in  place,  the  “old” 
bridge  was  “shut  down”  to  accommodate  community  events  which  in- 
cluded a “run”  during  the  bicentennial,  a celebration  honoring  Desert 
Storm,  and  the  annual  Chamber  of  Commerce  day-long  “bridge  bust.” 
During  World  War  II,  the  bridge  “lost”  its  lights.  These  lights  were 
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beautiful,  heavy,  bronze  castings  that  sat  on  top  of  each  pier.  Many  of  the 
lights  are  still  around  town.  Two  ofthem  sit  in  front  of  Lucy  Shad  shome 
on  Lancaster  Avenue. 

Meanwhile,  back  up  to  bridge  No.  6.  Sorry  I digressed.  That  bridge 
wasasqueaker.  We  almost  didn’t  get  it.  The  six  million  dollar  project  was 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Lancaster  County  and  Y ork  County  Route 
30  bypass.  The  decision  to  build  was  indeed  a wise  choice.  Can  you 
imagine  today’ s traffic  trying  to  crawl  through  Columbia  and  Wrightsville 
over  the  “old”  bridge? 

A forty  year  advancement  in  bridge  design  and  technology  made  the 
construction  of  “old  No.  6”  a very  quiet  and  unnoticed  event.  The  new 
bridge  seemed  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  before  you  knew  it,  it  was 
completed.  Scheduling  was  good,  because  both  sides  of  the  bypass  were 
just  about  complete  when  the  new  bridge  was  ready  to  open.  Just  about  a 
year  or  so  after  opening,  the  facility  was  shut  down  again  to  apply  a new 
experimental  road  topping.  The  topping  is  extremely  hard  and  resistive  to 
snow  tires  and  winter  road  materials.  The  test  material  is  apparently 

successful.  ' 

After  the  new  bridge  was  in  operation  for  a short  time,  we  began  to 
hear  rumblings  about  closing  the  old  bridge  down.  After  much  fussing  by 
local  townsfolk,  and  the  realization  that  it  would  be  rather  hapless  to  walk 
away  from,  this  beautiful  and  functional  facility,  it  was  decided  to  provide 
a major  overhaul.  Oddly  enough,  after  the  major  overhaul  was  completed, 
the  bridge  was  shut  down  again  to  received  a new  road  topping,  just  like 
the  sister  bridge  one  half  mile  upstream.  The  total  down  time  for  repairs 
was  about  one  year.  The  bridge  continues  to  carry  a very  large  volume  of 
traffic,  mostly  directed  to  inter-community  commerce,  safety,  and  ambu- 
lance service. 

Our  last  bridge  got  kind  of  out  of  sequence,  as  it  was  No.  4 in  order  of  ‘ 
construction.  With  No.  5 and  6 being  structures  of  kind,  it  was  easier  to 
talk  about  them  together.  Anyway,  No.  4 was  basically  a railroad  bridge. 
It  was  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1 897 . The  “Pennsy  decided 
that  they  had  enough  of  “wind,  rain,  and  fire,”  and  decided  that  the  new 
structure  would  be  fabricated  from  structural  steel.  Construction  of  the 
bridge  set  some  kind  of  a speed  record,  in  that  a single  200  foot  span  was 
erected  in  a single  working  day.  If  you  “times”  this  by  twenty-seven  spans. 
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the  bridge  was  set  in  place  in  less  than  a month.  The  original  design  of  the 
bridge  was  to  accommodate  vehicular  travel  on  a second  level.  Urgency 
to  “open”  the  bridge,  however,  allowed  both  rail  and  vehicle  traffic  on  the 
first  level.  It  wasn’t  too  long  before  this  artery  became  “clogged”  with 
traffic,  thus  dictating  the  construction  of  bridge  No.  5,  or  the  concrete  arch 
span.  With  vehicular  traffic  diverted  to  the  concrete  span  and  a rapid 
decline  in  north  to  south  run  traffic,  the  bridge  was  closed  in  1 958  and  sold 
to  a salvage  company  in  1963.  The  old  stone  piers  remain.  If  they  could 
talk,  they  could  tell  quite  a story. 

While  I have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  research  work  for  this  book, 
I did  get  into”  a copy  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commemorative 
Service  Book  published  in  1 963 . In  it  appears  a concise,  though  excellent, 
reading  on  Columbia’s  bridges.  From  it  I have  taken  a chronology  of 
Columbia’s  bridges. 

The  first  bridge  to  span  the  river  was  opened  for  service  in  1 8 14.  In 
1832,  the  thirty  foot  wide  covered  structure  was  completely  destroyed  by 
an  ice  jam. 

Bridge  No.  2 was  built  at  the  site  of  bridge  No.  4,  or  the  steel  railroad 
bridge.  It  is  not  clear  if  the  piers  are  the  same.  This  bridge  was  forty  feet 
wide  and  an  odd  comparison  with  No.  1 indicates  that  No.  1 cost 
$232,000.00,  while  No.  2 cost  $128,000.00.  Perhaps  it  was  because  No. 

1 had  fifty-four  piers  and  No.  2 had  only  twenty-seven  piers,  a “very 
interesting”  passage  in  the  Centennial  Book  was  the  fact  that  steam 
engines  were  not  allowed  on  the  bridge  because  of  the  fire  hazard.  Cars 
were  pulled  back  and  forth  by  a team  of  horses.  No.  2 bridge’s  most 
important  role,  ironically,  was  to  be  destroyed.  On  Jun  28, 1 863,  the  bridge 
was  torched  to  prevent  the  advancement  of  southern  troops  into  the  North. 

No.  3 bridge  was  started  in  1868  at  a cost  of  $400,000.00.  In  1896,  the 
structure  was  completely  destroyed  by  a fierce  hurricane.  A photograph 
taken  after  the  storm  shows  the  piers  wiped  clean. 

As  told  previously.  No.  4, 5,  and  6 were  more  modern  structures  with 
designs  capable  of  withstanding  the  elements.  Without  a doubt,  the  story 
of  Columbia’s  bridges  adds  immensely  to  Culture  and  folklore  of  more 
than  famous  small  town  along  the  Susquehanna. 

Streetscapes,  thorofares,  and  layouts  make  up  a huge  chunk  of 
infrastructure.  Columbia,  I believe,  has  a more  than  ideal  physical  layout. 
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A gradual  grade  from  the  river  to  the  top  of  town  provides  for  mild 
drainage,  both  in  the  underground  waste  water  lines,  as  well  as  the  surface 
drainage.  The  streets  running  east  to  west  run  fairly  level,  without  any 
radical  changes  in  elevation.  The  “square  block”  concept  runs  nearly 
perfect,  except  for  The  Five  Points  at  4th  and  Union  and  the  “Crazy  Quilt” 
at  6th  and  Lancaster  Avenue. 

Pavements  in Columbiahaveexistedin  various  conditions.  Thebrick 

pavements  were  first,  and  hung  around  for  awhile,  experiencing  slow,  but 
gradual  replacement  with  concrete  curbs  and  sidewalks.  While  the  brick 
thing  appears  to  be  back  in,  a very  large  part  of  Columbia’s  pavements 
remain  in  the  “brick”  condition.  In  fact,  a whole  block  was  recently  redone 
in  brick  at  the  foot  of  Locust  Street.  Some  of  the  old  brick  pavements  could 
have  been  the  cause  for  a very  common  saying  to  be  “coined.”  On  a Friday 
evening,  after  World  War  II,  you  could  “heist”  about  a dozen  beers.  You 
could  get  that  many  for  a little  over  a buck.  Just  about  everybody  walked 
in  those  days;  it  wasn’t  unusual  for  returned  veterans  to  be  going  home  in 
the  dark  at  about  2:00  AM.  If  you  were  buzzing  along  at  a good  pace  on 
a nice  smooth  cement  pavement,  and  you  suddenly  hit  a “wavy”  brick  one, 

well,  it  was  like  “walking  on  eggs”  - get  it? 

Brick  pavements  were  apparently  first  replaced  by  the  more  affluent. 
This  not  only  follows  good  financial  logic,  but  there  is  evidence  of  it  on 
Chestnut  Street.  In  the  thirties,  there  were  two  prominent  concrete 
contractors  in  the  Columbia  area.  One  was  D.K.  Lockard,  and  the  other 
one  was  H.T.  Peters  of  Mountville.  These  two  men  probably  laid  over  halt 
of  the  cement  pavement  in  Columbia.  Each  one  had  a logo  which  they 
applied  to  fresh  concrete.  In  some  places  they  used  a bronze  plaque  insert, 
and  at  other  locations  they  used  an  oval  shaped  stamp,  which  indented  their 
logo  into  the  wet  surface.  Most  of  these  “logos”  appear  on  Chestnut  Street.  ‘ 

The  quality  of  concrete  in  those  days  stands  out  in  the  fact  that  after 
sixty  years  of  “weathering,”  the  indented  stamps  are  still  readable,  almost 

as  new  This  indeed  was  an  era  of  iron  Mr.  Peters  was  the  grandfather 

of  my  sister-in-law,  and  she  told  me  that  he  was  still  laying  concrete  in  his 
mid-eighties  - Wow!  Concrete  had  a certain  quality  in  those  days  which 
was  lost  in  new  technology.  On  today’ s projects,  concrete  is  brought  in  on 
mobile  transit  mixers,  fifteen  cubic  yards  at  a clip.  This  could  amount  to 
fifty  wheelbarrows. 
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In  former  times,  the  concrete  was  mixed  on  the  job  site,  several 
wheelbarrows  at  a time.  The  usual  procedure  was  to  dump  a load  of  stone 
and  sand  onto  the  ground  and  then  shovel  the  recipe  into  the  mixer.  Then 
cement  was  added  and  the  contents  were  mixed  dry.  Then  water  was 
added,  and  then  mixed  for  another  five  or  ten  minutes.  After  this,  the  mix 
was  wheeled  to  the  form. 

In  today’s  rapid  method  of  doing  things,  the  concrete  arrives  already 
mixed  on  fifteen  yard  trucks.  An  entire  pavement  can  be  poured  in  less 
than  an  hour,  which  probably  would  have  taken  two  days  to  do  back  in  the 
thirties.  Today  ’ s method,  however,  is  too  fast  to  achieve  a quality  concrete 
surface.  The  pavements  laid  in  the  thirties  remain  very  smooth  and  intact. 
The  reason  is  that  the  concrete  in  those  days  was  laid  in  two  layers.  The 
first  layer  was  sand,  stone,  and  cement,  and  the  second  layer  was  Just  sand 
and  cement.  This  left  the  stone  portion  of  the  concrete  far  below  the 
surface.  As  the  top  layer  of  sand  and  cement  was  also  mixed  in  the  mixer, 
this  provided  for  a good  mixture  to  migrate  to  the  top  and  provide  the 
hardest  surface  possible. 

By  today’s  technology,  all  of  the  ingredients  are  mixed  in  their  own 
“pour.”  The  finisher  then  relies  on  his  “float”  to  migrate  sand  and  concrete 
to  the  top  surface.  This  does  not  always  work  properly,  and  when  it  doesn’ t, 
large  stones  pop  out  through  the  top.  After  this  happens,  frost  continues 
to  erode  until  the  entire  pavement  is  ruined.  Mechanical  screes  and  floats 
appear  to  do  a better  job.  If  you  walk  around  Columbia,  you  will  see  that 
the  earlier  surface  condition  is  far  superior,  even  though  they  have  been 
down  for  a longer  period  of  time. 

During  the  earlier  times,  the  property  owner  was  required  to  lay  an 
eighteen  inch  wide  gutter  pad  outside  of  the  curb.  (This  was  really  neat  for 
building  dams.)  Later  on,  when  better  road  materials  were  developed,  the 
gutter  pad  was  abandoned,  and  the  blacktop  was  laid  right  against  the  curb. 
In  the  1930’s  the  WPA  laid  up  many  pavements,  curbs,  and  alleys  in  the 
boro.  They  also  made  their  “pours”  in  two  layers  and  their  work  remains 
in  good  condition,  even  though  those  people  were  not  craftsmen.  The  scale 
for  labor  at  that  time  was  $12.00  per  week.  Most  of  the  W.P.A.  workers 
wore  “welfare”  pants.  They  were  an  “awful”  looking  color  of  khaki-drab, 
and  were  very  “baggy”  - sort  of  a one  size  fits  all.  They  kind  of  reminded 
you  of  an  animated  cartoon,  when  the  man  took  three  steps  before  his  pants 
moved. 
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The  Westerman  family  who  lived  across  the  street  from  us  got  a new  | 

WPA  pavement  in  the  early  thirties.  It  was  fun  to  watch  the  workmen  in  | 

action.  It’s  true.  Many  WPA  folk  did  lean  on  their  shovels.  They  did,  | 
however,  accomplish  a remarkable  job.  i 

IjusttovedMrs.  Westerman!  Besides  being  physically  beautiful,  she  j 

was  a model  of  sincerity , character,  and  compassion.  She  could  stand  face 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  with  you  and  wished  for  you  the  best  of  everything.  In 
later  years,  she  followed  my  progress,  offered  praise,  and  urged  me  on  to 
bigger  challenges.  You  could  feel  her  sincerity.  I was  proud  that  she  was 

proud  of  me.  . 

The  streets  in  Columbia  were  not  always  the  greatest,  being  con- 

structed  mostly  with  a base  of  large  stone,  and  then  covered  with  oil  and 
chips.  This  was  a very  “messy”  procedure,  usually  requiring  several 
weeks  until  the  oil  and  chips  settled  down  into  a solid  mass.  Meanwhile, 
the  loose,  tar-covered  chips  got  into  just  about  everything.  In  later  years, 
blacktop  hot  mixes  were  developed.  This  procedure  is  also  applied  m two 
layers  and  once  the  material  is  “rolled,”  it  becomes  monolithic  like 
concrete.  It  is  clean,  and  ready  to  use.  Rebuilding  the  streets  wt^  also  a 

big  deal  for  the  kids.  A youngster  could  spend  hours  watching  the  roller 

run  back  and  forth  over  the  freshly  laid  blacktop. 

Over  the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  the  federal  government  has  provided 
block  grants  to  Columbia  and  other  municipalities  to  replace  worn-out 
pavements  and  streets,  and  to  replace  drainage  systems  in  the  process. 
Even  the  utilities  companies  took  advantage  by  installing  new  under- 
ground pipes  while  the  street  was  torn  up.  The  repairs  included  planUng 
of  trees.  I believe  it  safe  to  say  that  at  least  an  eighth  of  the  town  benefit^ 
from  the  new  “streetscaping,”  which  would  have  forever  been  impossible 
to  do  without  the  federal  funding.  Some  folks  object  to  the  federal 

spending  money  in  this  fashion.  I have  mixed  emotions.  My  opinion  is  that 
as  long  as  you  are  forced  to  pay  the  dues  (taxes),  you  may  as  well  enjoy  the 
benefits!  If  you  don’t,  Lititz,  or  Lancaster,  or  Manheim  will  be  glad  to 
apply  for  our  share.  What  is  unerringly  right  about  this  whole  thing, 
though,  can  be  answered  by  asking  the  following  question  - When  we  send 
our  money  to  Washington,  and  then  back  again,  how  much  of  it  falls  ott 
of  the  wagon?  I’m  afraid  we  will  never  again  see  the  day  when  responsi- 
bility  is  returned  to  the  states  and  municipalities. 
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A very  recent  reference  has  been  added  to  the  realm  of  “infrastruc- 
ture.” It  would  commonly  be  known  as  “run  off  water  management.” 
Before  the  mild  building  boom  which  had  a meager  start  after  World  War 
II,  most  municipalities  were  totally  surrounded  by  farmlands,  open  fields, 
empty  lots,  etc.,  etc.  During  heavy  rain  storms,  these  open  fields  acted  like 
huge  sponges,  absorbing  a large  portion  of  the  rain,  and  slowing  the  rest 
of  it  down  on  its  journey  to  the  creeks  and  rivers.  As  these  open  spaces 
began  to  fill  in  with  shopping  centers,  parking  lots,  outdoor  theatres, 
housing  developments,  car  lots,  factories,  etc.,  etc.,  the  impervious  land- 
scape was  replaced  by  leak  proof  materials  which  delivered  the  rain  water 
runoff  rapidly  into  the  streams.  This  caused  severe  flash  flooding  in  areas 
where  there  was  no  flooding  before  development  occurred.  This  situation 
forced  a “mean”  decision  of  legislators.  Would  they  allow  people  who 
were  “there  first”  to  be  flooded  off  of  their  property,  or  impede  progress, 
which  in  today’s  society  is  so  necessary  for  everyone  to  endure.  The 
answer  was  a rather  unique  one.  Now,  the  law  requires  that  each 
development  project  requires  a holding  dam  which  is  large  enough  to 
receive  all  of  the  runoff  water  from  the  worst  expected  downpour,  and 
release  it  through  a small  pipe  at  a rate  equal  to  or  lower  than  the  rate  of 
release  before  the  development  of  the  land.  If  interested,  you  can  see  two 
of  these  “holding  ponds”  on  Route  462,  east  of  Columbia.  The  first  one 
is  a fenced  in,  improved  hole  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  K-mart  Shopping 
Center.  The  other  is  in  front  of  St.  Anne’s  Village. 

As  you  can  see,  this  is  a rather  expensive  proposition.  To  begin  with, 
the  developer  must  acquire  at  least  ten  percent  more  land  to  install  his 
project,  and  ultimately  add  ten  to  fifteen  percent  more  to  the  cost  of  his 
development  project.  Seeing  all  this  as  a worthy  cause,  legislators  should 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  engage  in  frivolous  regulations,  as  we  have  a 
difficult  enough  time  keeping  up  with  those  that  are  for  real. 

The  planting  and  maintenance  of  trees  is  another  huge  chunk  of  our 
infrastructure  and  culture.  For  the  second  straight  year,  Columbia  has  been 
declared  a “tree”  city.  To  achieve  this  status,  a strict  program  of  planting 
and  maintenance  must  be  achieved.  Lancaster  City  is  the  only  other 
municipality  with  this  status  in  the  county.  In  earlier  years,  Edna  Cl  ark  and 
Flossie  Miller  were  instrumental  in  starting  and  operating  a tree  commis- 
sion in  Columbia.  The  present  commission  is  made  up  of  Bill  Koehler,  the 
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president;  and  Chuck  Broom  and  Bill  Kloidt  Jr.  The  commission  is  self 
sustaining,  in  that  it  earns  its  operating  expenses  by  staging  various 
community  events. 

Columbia  is  indeed  a very  green  town.  The  beauty  of  it  all  is  evident 
in  the  spring  time.  Tlie  hundreds  of  Bradford  pears  that  have  been  added 
to  the  streets  through  block  grants,  plus  private  investment,  provide  a 
gigantic  splash  of  white  blossoms,  ending  the  gloom  of  the  long,  gray 
winter. 

My  favorite  tree  is  the  linden.  Not  that  it  is  anything  to  look  at.  It  is 
a slow  grower,  possibly  to  a maximum  of  thirty  feet.  It  has  rough,  black 
bark,  and  the  first  branches  appear  at  least  eight  feet  off  the  ground.  My 
love  affair  with  the  linden  began  when  I discovered  that  “it”  was  the  reason 
that  South  4th  Street  smelled  so  good  in  the  summer  time.  The  small  green 
“buds,”  with  four  or  five  peas  dangling  from  a single  stem  are  what  “lit  up” 
the  air.  The  aroma  is  extremely  clean,  the  best  of  roses,  gardenias, 
honeysuckle,  lilacs,  and  Channel  No.  5.  There  appear  to  be  just  a few  in 
Columbia.  The  largest  string  was  on  South  4th  Street,  stretching  uninter- 
rupted from  Link’ s Bakery  to  Kloidt’ s Brewery. 

Now  r m not  going  to  try  to  establish  a fantasy  here,  but  consider  this: 
The  linden  tree,  I believe,  is  of  German  culture.  Every  city  in  Germany  has 
a “Linden  strasse,”  or  Linden  Street.  Now  Jakie  Link,  and  Charlie  Kloidt 
were  two  staunch,  old  world,  German  immigrants.  They  enjoyed  each 
other’ s company,  and  especially  liked  to  discuss  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
German  language.  What  I’m  saying  here  is  that  the  linden  trees  may  have 
been  planted  by  Providence  to  mark  the  trail  for  “Old  Jake”  from  his  bakery 
to  the  brewery.  After  all,  beer  never  tastes  better  than  when  you  drink  it 
at  the  place  it  was  made.  And  for  old  Jake,  it  was  just  about  a daily  walk 
from  the  bakery  over  to  the  brewery,  with  his  big  bag  full  of  chocolate  cakQ 
and  sugar  cookies  for  the  Kloidt  kids.  Real  Vienna  bread  was  another 
favorite! 

I hope  you  don’t  think  I’m  being  disrespectful  when  I call  Mr.  Link, 
“Old  Jake.”  The  name  just  seems  to  fit.  He  was  a lovable,  strong,  wise, 
and  colorful  old  man,  and  we  loved  him  dearly.  When  I was  very  small, 
he  would  take  me  for  rides  in  one  of  his  “horse  and  buggy”  delivery 
wagons.  I had  many  earaches  when  I was  a kid,  and  he  would  blow  cigar 
smoke  into  my  ear.  It  always  seemed  to  make  it  better.  “Old  Jake”  smoked 
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cigars  and  thought  that  the  dang  thing  tasted  better  down  near  the  end.  He 
had  a very  thick,  gray  mustache,  and  if  the  cigar  went  out,  he  would  try  to 
relight  it  with  a match. 

One  Christmas  Eve,  he  was  sitting  in  our  kitchen  and  he  had  an 
extremely  short  cigar  butt  that  he  was  trying  to  light.  The  flames  from  the 
match  were  swirling  dangerously  around  his  whiskers,  and  my  oldest 
brother,  Carl,  asked,  “Mr.  Link,  what  would  you  do  if  your  mustache 
would  catch  on  fire?”  His  rapid  reply  was,  “I’d  paunch  meinself  in  da 
gush,”  which  means,  “I’d  slap  myself  on  the  mouth.”  Trouble  is,  he  “acted 
out”  the  gesture,  almost  swallowing  the  cigar  butt,  and  falling  off  the  chair. 
Needless  to  say,  this  event  became  an  annual  Christmas  carol  at  the  Kloidt 
house.  And  all  because  of  a row  of  linden  trees. 

The  only  other  stand  of  linden  trees  in  Columbia  is  down  on  2nd  Street 
between  Locust  and  Cherry.  These  are  very  large  lindens,  and  appear  to 
be  over  a hundred  years  old.  Chris  Hoffmaster  was  the  gardener  at  the 
Columbia  Malleable  Plant  on  Route  30.  Because  the  complex  looked  more 
like  a campus  than  a foundry,  it  was  appropriate  that  it  had  a good 
landscape.  L.R.  Zifferer,  the  owner,  was  himself  a pretty  classy  fellow. 

Chris  Hoffmaster  was  very  good  at  his  job.  He  had  a large  lot  of  good 
soil  behind  his  home,  and  he  would  take  “slips”  and  cuttings  from  the 
“Malleable”  and  cultivate  those  into  bushes  and  tress  with  these.  Then  he 
would  landscape  homes  in  the  Columbia  area.  He  could  do  a nice  sized 
landscape  for  1 00  bucks.  It  was  worth  much  more,  but  the  market  couldn’ t 
stand  it.  To  compensate,  Chris  had  what  I call  “Chris’s  curse  on  Colum- 
bia.” In  those  days,  he  planted  hundreds  of  sweet  gum  trees  in  Columbia. 
After  they  grow  about  forty  feet  tall,  they  rain  sweet  gum  balls  the  year 
round.  Each  tree  would  rain  at  least  a dump  truck  load  of  the  dang  balls 
onto  the  ground.  I cut  mine  down  years  ago. 

Overall,  though,  Columbia  seems  to  have  more  than  its  share  of  tall 
trees,  flowering  species,  evergreens,  and  a huge  ring  of  forest  around  the 
perimeter,  including  the  York  County  Hills,  the  River  Hills,  and  Hiese’s 
Woods,  north  of  town.  Yes,  Columbia  is  truly  a green  place.  A tree  city. 

A very  impressive  line-up  of  trees  was  planted  along  Route  462  by  the 
Musser  “kids”  in  honor  of  their  parents.  The  line  stretches  from  the  supply 
yard  to  the  old  homestead  fronting  the  farm.  Thanks,  guys,  for  this 
attractive  dimension  to  the  east  gate  of  our  fine  city. 
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Electric  power  has  always  been  a very  large  segment  of  the  local 
infrastructure.  I was  looking  at  some  photographs  of  Locust  Street  taken 
in  19 1 3,  and  I observed  that  power  distribution,  especially  the  transform- 
ers, looked  like  toys  as  compared  to  today’s  power  lines.  Incidentally, 
these  photographs  show  the  street  light  for  that  period  of  time.  The 
standard  lights  are  extremely  ornate  and  handsome.  Apparently,  the 
powers  that  be  thought  that  they  were  a pain  in  the  neck.  There  were  ten 
standards  on  each  side  of  the  street,  2nd  to  5th.  Each  standard  had  a large 
globe  on  top,  with  four  globes  riding  on  cross  arms  directly  underneath. 
This  provides  a grand  total  of  300  light  bulbs  to  be  replaced,  or  300  targets 
for  vandals  who  like  to  hear  the  sound  of  breaking  glass.  A bit  later,  the 
cross  arms  with  the  four  bulbs  were  removed,  and  many  years  later,  the 
entire  Standards  were  removed,  in  favor  of  the  high  and  modern  standards 
which  now  remain  on  Locust  Street.  Meanwhile,  folks  are  struggling 
desperately  to  bring  back  the  “look”  of  that  “lost”  era. 

Columbia  was  indeed  fortunate  to  be  on  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Lights  grid.  During  my  time  for  “remembering,”  the  PP  & L complex  was 
at  3rd  and  Locust  Streets.  The  main  office  was  there,  and  Frank  Duerst  and 
his  family  lived  on  the  second  floor.  The  garages  to  the  rear  of  the  building, 
which  still  remain  there,  were  used  to  house  the  linemen’s  supplies  and 
trucks.  Watching  linemen  do  their  work  was  always  a treat  for  the  small 
kids  around  that  period  of  time.  Today  ’ s bucket  trucks  are  not  near  as  much 
fun  to  watch  as  a linemen  “shinnying”  up  the  pole  with  his  “spikes” 
strapped  to  his  legs. 

Harold  Risser  was  the  “line  boss”  at  that  time,  and  he  resembled 
someone  out  of  an  important  movie.  He  was  a handsome  devil,  straight  up 
and  down  like  a “stick.”  He  wore  knee  length  boots,  with  a khaki  uniform 
of  jodhpurs  and  shirts.  Like  all  grown-ups  of  that  era,  he  was  very  kind  and 
attentive  to  the  kids.  His  wife,  “Hager,”  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  my  favorite 
ladies  of  the  community. 

A little  later  on,  PP  & L moved  to  a larger,  more  modern  complex  at 
5th  and  Poplar.  This  was  an  extremely  attractive  facility,  with  a more 
spacious  lot  for  parking,  plus  construction  and  maintenance  equipment. 
One  would  have  thought  that  this  would  be  the  PP  & L headquarters  in 
Columbia  “forever.”  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  true  thrust  of 
progress  in  this  area  had  only  just  begun.  This  latest  move  forward  posed 
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such  a large  demand  on  the  power  company  that  the  Columbia  facility  was 
closed  down  and  moved  to  Lancaster  to  form  a county- wide  system. 

The  loss  of  PP  & L to  Columbia  was  a shock,  at  least  for  awhile,  but 
the  town  was  made  “whole”  again  when  the  National  Watch  and  Clock 
Museum  decided  to  move  their  headquarters  to  that  building.  (More  on  the 
HAWCC  in  another  chapter)  It  was  almost  like  replacing  one  very  good 
citizen  with  another.  Employees  of  utilities  were  specifically  taught  to 
play  the  role  of  good  citizens  in  the  community.  They  provided  many  folks 
who  were  willing  to  join  civil  organizations,  and  provide  leadership  for 
their  function. 

Some  people  who  come  to  mind  who  were  large  contributors  to 
Columbia’s  civil  successes  were  Frank  Duerst,  Norman  Hartman,  Steve 
Siegfried,  and  Don  Smith.  Paul  Bransby,  who  was  an  executive  for  the 
Columbia  Telephone  Company,  used  to  say  that  being  president  of  the 
Lions  Club  was  just  like  going  to  work.  Brent  Shunk,  for  a short  while,  was 
also  a “Columbian.”  I remember  “Freddie  Smith  as  lineman  on  the 
Columbia  scene  for  a least  a hundred  years  and  Bennie  Nock  and  Lennie 
Bumenshine  as  system’ s operators  for  at  least  forty  years.  Charlie  Duncan 
was  also  employed  there  for  a “very  long  time.” 

Back  in  the  “thirties,”  the  PP  & L “ran  the  show”  for  the  gas  company. 
While  I’m  not  sure  of  ownership,  it  at  least  appeared  that  PP  & L was  the 
owner.  The  company  owned  a large  gas  producer  plant  across  from  the 
lace  mill  on  Route  441.  The  producer  plant  had  a big  expandable  tank 
which  rode  up  and  down  into  a larger  tank  filled  with  water.  Mike  Horner 
worked  at  the  plant  as  a very  young  man,  and  later  became  a supervisor  and 
executive  with  U.G.I.  Mike  knew  more  about  the  gas  business  than  anyone 
I ever  knew.  For  a short  period  of  time  after  U.G.I.  took  over,  the  use  of 
propane  gas  was  introduced  into  the  system.  The  propane  was  stored  in  a 
humongous  above  ground  storage  tank  located  near  the  old  gas  plant.  On 
doing  this,  every  gas  range  in  Columbia  needed  to  have  their  orifice 
changed  to  accommodate  combustion  of  propane.  The  use  of  propane  was 
very  short  live,  and  all  of  the  gas  stove  controls  had  to  be  re-adjusted  when 
the  U.G.I.  introduced  natural  gas  into  the  system. 

Jimmy  Burke  was  another  Columbia  gas  service  foreman  in  the 
Lancaster  area.  Jim  recently  retired.  The  most  famous  of  Columbians 
employed  by  U.G.I.  was  Ed  Smoker,  who  served  as  president  from  1955 
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to  1970,  and  as  chairman  from  1970  to  1979.  This  was  indeed  a very  large 
period  of  growth  and  exchange  of  acquisition  for  the  gas  company.  The 
U.G.I.  and  the  PP  & L,  like  the  water  company,  were  indeed  very  difficult 
and  costly  industries  to  manage.  To  begin  with,  you  needed  a large  amount 
of  up  front  capital  to  build  a distribution  system.  By  nature  of  the  product, 
it  is  necessary  to  deliver  their  goods  and  services  direct  to  the  customer’ s 
property.  The  “life  sustaining”  nature  of  these  products  brought  the  Utility 
Companies  under  strict  scrutiny  and  regulation.  The  utilities,  like  the 
railroads,  brought  many  good  job  opportunities  to  the  area.  Good  pay  and 
pension,  plus  stability  and  security  provided  a good  living  for  many 
Columbia  families.  j 

During  the  energy  “shortage”  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  I had  the 
good  fortune  of  working  for  Howmet  Aluminum  Corporation  as  energy 
manager.  Howmet  had  an  annual  energy  budget  of  twenty  million  dollars 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  a rather  “tricky”  challenge  to  keep  the  company  “in 
business.”  During  a period  of  de-regulation  at  that  time,  gas  companies 
were  forced  to  offer  their  lines  for  transportation  of  gas  throughout  the 
country.  Under  this  plan,  I was  able  to  buy  gas  at  a cheaper  rate  from  as 
far  away  as  Houston,  Texas.  Each  month,  I was  able  to  buy  a large  amount 
of  gas  from  Exxon  at  reduced  prices.  Gas  companies  along  the  line  were 
then  required  to  transport  my  gas  through  their  pipelines  to  my  plant 
location  in  Lancaster.  As  the  Columbia  Gas  Company  was  the  largest 
distribution  system  in  the  country,  most  of  my  gas  delivery  was  through 
their  lines.  After  I added  up  the  cost  of  Exxon  gas  and  the  fee  for  delivering 
through  Columbia  Gas  and  U.G.I.  pipelines,  the  gas  was  still  substantially 
cheaper  than  U.G.I.  Besides  all  of  this,  U.G.I.  had  the  capacity  in  their  lines 
and  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  deal. 

The  whole  thing  was  not  quite  that  simple.  First  of  all,  if  you  bought 
the  gas,  you  had  to  “take  it”  and  pay  for  it.  This  required  extremely 
accurate  forecasting  of  business  trends.  You  also  had  to  pay  for  the 
pipeline  time.  If  you  didn’t  take  the  gas,  it  was  put  into  storage  by  U.G.I., 
and  you  got  it  back  out  of  storage  at  a premium  cost.  I made  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  company  and  received  many  pats  on  the  head 
(and  raises)  for  it.  Meanwhile,  though,  the  Columbia  Gas  Company  went 
belly-up,  due  to  the  extreme  complications  of  this  “de-regulatory  order.” 
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The  reason  I talked  in  length  about  all  of  this  is  because  the  federal 
government  is  now  thinking  about  de-regulating  the  electric  power  indus- 
try. This  means  thatif  apower company  in  another  areahadan  overcapacity, 
the  PP  & L would  be  forced  to  transport  that  power  over  their  distribution 
lines  to  a local  customer,  or  vice  versa.  The  utility  companies  were  always 
rated  among  the  better  investment  opportunities,  but  after  being  forced 
into  government  regulations  of  this  kind,  the  stability  of  these  large 
companies  are  seriously  impaired.  The  PP  & L is  currently  rated  as  one  of 
the  best  utility  companies  in  the  nation.  They  have  a work  force  of  over 
5,500  employees.  They  generate  electric  power  from  five  sources  which 
are  coal,  nuclear,  water  power,  natural  gas,  and  fuel  oil.  They  maintain 
excellent  employee  relations  and  safety  records,  and  are  good  citizens  in 
every  community  where  they  operate.  It  would  be  a shame  to  disrupt  a 
facility  of  this  fine  calibre. 

The  Columbia  Telephone  Company  was  another  important  thread  in 
the  fabric  of  our  infrastructure.  Being  locally  owned  for  a long  period  of 
time  added  to  the  interest  Columbians  had  in  the  system.  Mrs.  Ester  Y oung 
and  her  nephew,  Henry  Smith,  ran  the  company  up  until  the  time  they  were 
acquired  by  United,  but  not  before  many  improvements  and  moderniza- 
tions were  made  to  the  system.  Folks  who  have  been  around  for  a while 
will  remember  when  even  a local  call  had  to  be  dialed  by  an  “operator”  at 
Central. 

Some  of  the  familiar  folks  that  I remember  who  worked  for  Columbia 
Telephone  are  now  retired.  Cork  Warfel,  Jimmy  Newcomer,  and  bear 
Koehler  worked  in  the  construction  department.  John  Nobile  and  Carl 
Rodkey  worked  in  the  executive  offices,  and  Joanne  Fals  and  Violet 
Adams  worked  in  the  business  office.  Chris  Keim,  Tom  McCarty,  and 
Tom  Horn  are  still  “doing  time.”  Tom  Horn,  I believe,  moved  to  Carlisle. 
The  era  of  expansion  of  the  telephone  company,  like  the  other  utility 
companies,  was  more  than  fantastic. 

I’m  not  sure  about  my  next  category  for  infrastructure.  I can’ t decide 
whether  Columbia  market  houses  belong  under  commerce  and  industry, 
local  culture,  or  infrastructure.  Because  of  the  “public”  nature  of  the 
markets,  I decided  to  put  them  here.  I simply  loved  the  4th  Street  Market. 
It  was  just  five  doors  up  the  street  from  where  I was  born.  The  charm  of 
these  old  “market  house”  buildings  had  the  power  to  put  you  at  peace  with 
the  world.  The  drab,  red  brick  walls,  the  old  fashioned  doors  and  windows. 
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the  open  trusses  and  white  washed  walls,  and  the  brick  floors  cried  | 
nostalgia  “all  over  the  place.”  In  order  to  provide  more  unloading  space  ! 
for  standholders,  they  were  allowed  to  back  their  trucks  into  the  curb  and  | 
leave  them  stand  there  until  after  market.  This  caused  a one  lane  condition  ! 

on  4th  Street.  No  matter,  there  weren’t  many  cars  around  anyway.  The  | 
standholders  had  to  kind  of  angle  park  in  order  to  let  the  trolley  through,  j 
Many  market  customers  rode  the  “trolley”  to  market,  and  then  back  home 
again  with  a full  basket. 

Every  Saturday  morning,  this  festive,  carnival  type  atmosphere  broke 
out  around  the  market  house.  You  may  have  noticed  too,  that  Columbia 
is  never  more  beautiful  then  when  its  people  are  out  in  the  streets.  The 
market  baskets  were  huge,  and  you  would  wonder  how  some  of  the  women 
could  carry  the  load.  The  women  soon  learned  how  to  “shop”  the  market, 
getting  the  heavy  “veggies”  to  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  the  softer  stuff 
like  eggs  and  pastries  on  top.  The  aroma  around  the  market  would  “spin 
your  gourd.”  Kettle  korn  was  the  dominant  smell,  aided  by  horse  radish, 
fresh  meat,  and  fresh  bread.  The  aroma  would  “linger’  in  the  street  until 
Sunday. 

There  were  four  or  five  butchers  on  the  market,  including  the  Westerman 
brothers,  Ralph  and  Neil,  and  Greenawalts  from  Mountville,  which  was  a 
rather  large  meat  business.  Poultry  and  vegetable  farmers  were  innumer- 
able. Some  arts  and  crafts  stands  were  also  there,  even  though  not  under 
that  name  back  then. 

To  the  rear  of  the  4th  Street  Market,  going  up  Union  Street,  was  an 
empty  lot  commonly  known  as  the  Market  Orchard.  Why  it  was  known 
as  the  Market  Orchard,  I’ll  never  know,  because  there  weren’t  any  trees. 

It  was  a nice  open  space,  though,  and  we  played  some  touch  football 
there.  It  also  provided  parking  for  standholders.  The  end  of  the  lot  was 
closed  off  with  two  huge  billboards.  Whatever  advertising  value  bill- 
boards had  on  Union  Street,  I’ll  never  know.  But  as  kids,  we  used  to  like 
to  climb  up  the  back  of  the  boards  and  look  out  over  the  top.  To  a ten  year 
old,  this  seemed  like  it  was  a thousand  feet  high! 

Directly  behind  the  billboards  was  a scene  that  I didn’t  learn  to 
appreciate  until  later  years.  Many  of  the  farmers  who  held  stands  in  the 
market  were  “plain”  people,  and  they  came  to  market  by  horse  and  buggy. 
They  carried  little  iron  weights  in  the  buggy,  and  they  would  tie  these 
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weights  to  the  horse’ s bridle  with  a leather  strap  to  the  weight,  which  rested 
on  the  ground.  This  would  keep  the  horse  and  buggy  tied  in  place.  The  odd 
thing  about  all  of  this  was  that  the  buggies  were  still  parked  there  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  long  aftermarket  was  over.  It  wasn’t  until  I grew 
a couple  of  feet  taller  until  I realized  that  these  “farmers”  were  across  the 
street  in  “Homer”  Haberstroh’s  Cafe,  filling  their  “tanks”  with  beer  until 
next  Saturday’s  “market.”  It  was  a standing  joke  around  town  that  the 
horses  “knew  the  way  home.” 

It  seemed  that  standholders  enjoyed  the  volume  of  business,  but  didn’ t 
care  much  for  “lugging”  the  wares  in  and  out  of  the  market  house.  If  you 
were  a big  kid  with  an  honest  face,  you  could  make  a quarter  or  fifty  cents 
for  doing  the  “lugging”  for  the  “business  people.”  Market  was  over  at 
noon,  and  by  1 2: 30,  the  “wonderful  confusion”  was  gone  for  another  week. 
It  was  a happy-sad  situation.  Suddenly,  the  world  was  peaceful  again,  but 
it  was  hard  to  decide  which  you  preferred. 

Soon,  like  6:30  in  the  evening,  you  would  see  the  endless  parade  of 
east-enders,  all  dressed  up  in  fine  clothes,  walking  their  dates  over  town 
to  the  movies  and  a soda,  and  back  out  again  between  nine  and  ten  o’  clock. 
As  kids,  we  had  some  “nasty”  little  tricks  that  we  used  to  play  on  the 
pedestrians  to  and  fro  from  the  east  end.  One  of  our  favorite  tricks  was  to 
lay  a large  paper  bag  on  the  sidewalk.  Along  comes  a dude  with  his  girl 
friend,  tempted  to  “show  off’  a bit,  and  takes  a flying  kick  at  the  “paper 
bag,”  not  knowing,  of  course,  that  we  pranksters  had  placed  a brick  in  the 
bag.  Some  guys  would  smile  and  avoid  the  bag  second  time  around.  Some 
“jerks,”  however,  would  kick  the  bag  again  and  again. 

Another  rather  devious  trick  was  one  we  called  the  “slop  bag.”  We 
would  gather  potato  peels,  egg  shells,  etc.,  etc.,  and  tie  a string  to  the  bag. 
We  would  then  drape  the  string  over  the  tree  limb  and  take  the  string  into 
somebody’s  back  yard.  On  a signal,  we  would  release  the  string,  leaving 
the  slop  bag  fall  onto  the  couple  who  walked  underneath.  The  truly  funny 
thing  about  this  was  that  the  boy  friend  always  tried  to  climb  up  the  tree  to 
“get  us,”  while  we  were  back  in  the  yard,  laughing  our  heads  off.  All  of 
this  took  place  - under  the  linden  trees. 

Back  to  the  market  house.  How  did  this  splendid  way  of  life  come  to 
an  abrupt  end?  Was  it  the  shopping  malls?  But  wait  a minute.  Wasn’t  the 
farmer’ s market  a mini  mall?  And  consider  this.  Directly  across  the  alley 
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from  the  4th  Street  Market  was  Clara  Kaufold’s  General  Store.  She  sold 
everything  from  soup  to  nuts  - and  bolts.  Directly  across  from  Clara’ s was 
Ralph  Westerman’s  Butcher  Shop.  Even  though  Ralph  had  a stand  on 
market,  people  still  went  into  the  shop  during  market  hours  to  buy  meat. 
Two  doors  up  the  street  was  “Itsy”  Dinkle’ s Barber  Shop  - two  chairs.  Next 
door  was  Feltch’s  Bicycle  Store.  Next  on  the  comer  was  Smoker’s 
Pharmacy.  This  drug  store  had  a squeaky  clean  soda  fountain,  with  glass 
top  tables  and  coke  back  chairs ! 

Across  the  street  was  Percy  Gerfm’s  A & P Grocery  Store,  and  on  the 
next  corner  was  the  Acme  Grocery  Store.  Opposite  on  that  corner  was 
“buck”  Wagley’s  Hotel,  and  on  the  opposite  comer  (this  was  a five  point 
corner),  was  Ziegler’s  Hotel.  In  the  market  building  itself  was  Otto 
Bittner’ s Cigar  Factory.  The  cigars  were  famous  over  a wide  area,  and  he 
employed  about  seventy-five  people.  Perhaps  the  developers  of  the  late 
seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties  borrowed  apage  from  our  book.  I ask  you, 
was  South  4th  Street,  around  the  market  house,  a shopping  mall,  or  was  it 
not?  Maybe  it  was  the  parking  that  did  us  in.  Back  in  the  late  fifties,  I 
worked  on  a planning  committee  with  Major  Clarence  Smith.  From  the 
committee,  we  recommended  that  a local  mall,  complete  with  parking 
facilities,  be  installed  in  the  downtown  business  district.  There  were  no 
“takers.”  Many  other  municipalities  adopted  similar  programs  that  were 
successful.  Did  we,  as  a community,  know  in  advance  that  the  strong 
would  survive,  and  the  weak  business  enterprises  were  doomed  anyway? 
The  question,  I suppose,  is  for  all  of  us  to  answer. 

And  now,  we  must  look  to  the  highway  system  to  complete  our  treatise 
on  infrastructure.  To  be  sure,  one  of  our  main  assets,  aside  form  the 
railroads,  was  the  fact  that  Route  30  ran  right  through  our  backyards.  Nels 
Albright,  long  time  “home  town  boy,”  manager  of  Columbia  Malleable,* 
and  the  Grinnell  Corporation,  used  to  boast  about  Columbia’s  position  in 
the  world  of  transportation.  In  addition  to  the  railroads,  he  cited  the  fact 
that  the  services  of  over  100  trucking  companies  were  available  to 
Columbia.  All  of  this,  of  course,  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  included  in  Route  30  “traffic.”  In  addition  to  this,  we  had  a rapid  link 
to  Harrisburg  over  Route  441.  We  had  a lot  going  for  us  in  the  way  of 
transportation.  And  we  should.  After  all,  Columbia  and  Route  30  was  the 
true  gateway  to  the  west. 
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Our  next  shot  at  infrastructure  has  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  trash.  The 
development  of  sophisticated  packaging  materials,  plus  the  ability  of  an 
affluent  society  to  buy  practically  anything  it  wants,  has  resulted  in  the 
generation  of  heaps  of  disposable  trash.  While  much  has  been  be-moaned 
about  all  of  this,  the  free  enterprise  system  has  developed  some  pretty 
sophisticated  methods  for  trash  removal  and  disposal.  If  you  will  allow  a 
need  to  be  turned  into  a profitable  business,  it  isn’t  long  before  the  problem 
is  “eaten”  up  by  the  solution. 

Looking  back  over  trash  disposal  in  the  Boro  of  Columbia  has  a rather 
humorous  “twinge,”  and  again,  it  may  be  fun  to  talk  about  it.  During  the 
thirties,  I can  remember  only  one  or  two  trash  collectors  in  the  boro  in  those 
days.  The  haulers  not  only  picked  up  your  garbage,  but  most  homes  used 
coal  stoves  and  heaters,  so  more  than  half  of  the  waste  stream  was  made 
up  of  coal  ashes.  In  fact,  the  ashes  were  so  plentiful  that  the  hauler  was 
called  the  “ashman”  rather  than  the  “trash  man.” 

Mr.  Sheckard  and  his  wife  had  an  old  1929  Ford  dump  truck.  They 
covered  most  of  the  town.  All  of  this  seemed  to  work  rather  smoothly,  but 
the  9th  Street  Dumps  was  a real  gas.  The  dumps  had  an  attendant  who 
directed  where  and  how  trash  would  be  dumped,  and  then  they  would 
gather  the  combustible  materials  for  burning.  You  can  imagine  the  foul 
odor  given  off  from  these  fires.  On  occasion,  the  fires  would  get  out  of 
control  and  the  fire  department  had  to  be  called  out.  In  addition  to  all  of 
this,  the  dumps  became  a breeding  place  for  rats.  The  rats  were  well  fed, 
and  got  to  be  at  least  as  big  as  a Mexican  chihuahua.  Many  Columbians 
who  owned  “22”  rifles  would  go  to  the  9th  Street  Dumps  for  target 
practice.  Finally,  someone  at  city  hall  decided  that  if  each  family  had  a 
fifty-five  gallon  steel  drum,  they  could  burn  their  own  trash.  Then,  instead 
of  having  one,  huge  trash  fire  at  the  9th  Street  Dumps,  we  could  have  4,000 
small  trash  fires  equally  spaced  all  around  town. 

And  then  this  was  the  start  of  the  drum  wars.  Burning  your  trash  when 
someone  had  their  wash  hanging  out  was  either  a dirty  trick  or  a lot  of  fun, 
depending  on  how  you  looked  at  it.  As  burning  was  legal,  there  wasn’t 
much  you  could  do  about  someone  who  burned  on  your  wash,  except  burn 
on  hers  the  next  time  she  hung  up.  You  could  see  drums  in  smaller  yards 
less  than  three  feet  from  a bedroom  window.  To  make  this  worse,  some 
folks  would  bum  their  garbage,  and  yes  - even  dog  dew.  Later,  when  the 
government  took  over  air  quality,  the  same  goof  who  slept  by  an  open 
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window  with  a burning  trash  barrel  underneath  of  it,  insisted  that  the  I 
government  could  not  burn  trash,  or  land  fill  it,  but  simply  make  it  I 
disappear.  There  are  times  when  all  of  us.  I’m  sure,  wish  that  the  | 
government  would  simply  disappear.  i 

Bill  Mann  and  his  son-in-law.  Bill  Englert,  were  the  first  to  apply  a | 
modern  concept  to  the  business  of  hauling  trash.  While  they  started  out  | 
with  a brand  new  yellow  dump  truck,  it  wasn’t  long  before  they  purchased 
the  first  mobile  compactor  in  the  area.  The  final  regulation  on  the  burning 
of  trash  was  when  the  boro  council  required  that  all  trash  barrel  owners 
were  required  to  use  a wire  mesh  covering  to  prevent  sparks  from  set  fires. 
For  all  I know,  the  trash  barrels  may  still  be  with  us,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  barrels  were  just  too  heavy  to  hoist  up  onto  the  trash  truck  and  the  more 
modern  haulers  weren’t  up  to  the  task.  This,  I believe,  was  the  birth  of  the 
plastic  trash  bag. 

Columbia’s  infrastructure  displayed  many  interesting  and  ornate  I 
buildings  of  distinct  decorative  style,  especially  in  the  business  section  of  j 
town.  Massive  cornice  work,  facades,  and  period  design  dominate  the  | 
lower  blocks  of  Locust  Street.  The  building  at  3rd  and  Locust  Street,  j 
opposite  the  Town  Hall  has  an  ageless  look,  being  constructed  of  flat, 
elongated,  glazed  brick  with  buttered  mortar  joints.  The  structure,  known 
as  the  Bachenhiemer  Building,  was  three  stories  high,  and  photographs 
from  1913  indicated  that  the  building  is  about  the  same  height  as  the  former 
three  story  section  of  the  Opera  House. 

The  similar  shape  of  the  two  buildings  gave  Locust  Street  a rather 
balanced  appearance,  looking  up  towards  4th.  In  addition  to  loads  of 
“cheese  cake,”  the  building  had  a unique  “arc”  shape  as  it  rounded  the 
corner  from  3rd  to  Locust.  This  includes  quarter  round  window  panes  and 
an  arc  shaped  entrance.  A 1913  photograph  of  the  building  shows  a sign 
over  the  store  front  which  indicates  that  the  store  room  was  occupied  by 
various  professional  and  business  offices. 

Folks  who  are  alive  today  will  remember  the  location  as  Jack  Horner’s 
Shoe  Store.  Bob  and  his  wife  got  started  in  the  shoe  business  by  working 
for  “Haines  the  Shoe  Wizard.”  The  Haines  Store  was  a few  doors  down 
the  street,  on  the  opposite  side,  next  door  to  the  old  Columbia  Fire 
Company  Station.  The  Horners,  along  with  members  of  their  family, 
conducted  a very  excellent  and  up-to-date  shoe  store  at  the  location  for 
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many  years.  Several  years  ago,  after  his  parents  passed  away,  son  Jack 
converted  the  second  and  third  floors  into  an  apartment  complex. 

The  old  Columbia  Trust  Building,  located  at  4th  and  Locust  Streets, 
is  similar  design  to  the  former  Jack  Horner  Shoe  Store  structure.  While  not 
exactly  similar  in  sharp  detail,  the  concept  of  design  is  almost  identical. 
The  building,  now  owned  by  Meridian  Bank,  has  recently  completed 
extensive  renovations. 

The  building  at  447, 449  Locust  Street  was  formerly  owned  by  Keller 
Bartch,  who  operated  a modern  radio,  television,  and  phonograph  shop  out 
of  the  first  floor,  and  three  apartments  out  of  the  second  and  third  floors. 
Talking  about  “hang  outs,”  this  building  was  extremely  popular  during  the 
“good  music”  years  following  World  War  II.  Keller  had  sound  rooms  in 
the  store  where  you  could  listen  to  records  before  purchase. 

The  building  has  a kind  of  a “plain  charm,”  with  rounded  window  tops 
and  a “corbeled”  brick  cornice.  Betty  and  I bought  the  building  to  use  as 
a flower  shop  in  1980.  At  that  time  we  installed  a new  roof.  We  were 
amazed  to  learn  that  the  original  tin  roof  was  still  on  the  building  after 
eighty-three  years,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  tin  on  the  underside  was 
“like  new.”  When  Pork  Grove’ s crew  removed  the  old  tin,  they  noticed  the 
name  of  the  roofing  contractor  and  the  date  of  installation  - 1 897  - was 
painted  on  the  underside  of  the  tin. 

We  made  some  other  changes  too.  a gang  of  rowdies  who  hung  out 
on  Locust  Street  had  a penchant  for  breaking  our  plate  glass  windows. 
After  the  third  break  out,  the  insurance  became  rather  expensive.  So  we 
took  the  plate  glass  frames  out  and  installed  1 8"  x 1 8"  panes  and  dropped 
the  insurance.  After  that,  we  never  had  a single  window  broken. 

Looking  to  buildings  a little  on  the  plain  side,  we  see  the  Old  Olena 
structure  at  4th  and  Locust  and  the  former  Faltin  Cafe,  several  doors  up. 
These  are  flat,  plain,  straight  up  wooden  structures,  which  would  have 
looked  great  in  an  episode  of  gun  smoke.  Another  rather  plain  structure 
was  the  Odd  Fellow’ s hall,  located  at  2nd  and  Locust  Street.  The  building 
was  one  of  only  a few  four  story  buildings  in  the  boro.  The  building  did 
have  a rather  elaborate  cornice  network  and  wooden  canopies  over  the 
windows.  In  my  younger  days,  I had  a rather  memorable  relationship  with 
this  place.  In  1944,  the  year  I graduated  from  Columbia  High,  I went  to 
work  for  Russ  Kauffman,  a local  general  contractor.  The  building  was 
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unused  at  the  time,  and  it  was  owned  by  the  Rupp  Pretzel  Bakery 
Industries.  The  Becker  Potato  Chip  Factory  was  catty-corner  across  the 
street  on  Locust,  and  they  had  rented  the  basement  to  store  potatoes.  One 
has  to  wonder  how  this  all  happened,  because  almost  anyone  knows  that 
potatoes  rot  very  rapidly  - and  when  they  do  - yuck! 

Anyway,  my  first  assignment,  with  several  other  recent  “graduates,” 
was  to  shovel  the  rotten  potatoes  into  buckets  and  then  carry  the  buckets 
up  the  stairway  to  a dump  truck  waiting  at  the  curb.  This  “rotten”  job  ate 
up  about  three  weeks  of  early  June  sunshine.  After  cleaning  all  of  the  rotten 
potatoes  out  of  the  basement,  our  next  assignment  was  to  remove  the  two 
top  stories  from  the  building.  This  part  of  the  project  was  a tad  more 
interesting.  The  meeting  rooms  in  the  complex  were  large  and  airy,  and 
had  a clear  span  from  wall  to  wall.  After  we  got  into  the  “wrecking”  part 
of  the  project,  we  discovered  floor  and  roof  joists  that  were  massive  pieces 
of  rough,  sawn  lumber,  3"  thick  by  14"  wide  by  38'  long.  The  joists  were 
light  in  weight  and  were  very  dry.  We  believed  them  to  be  of  yellow  pine, 
and  they  were  the  largest  single  pieces  of  lumber  I have  ever  seen,  and  have 
not  seen  anything  like  it  since.  Maximum  stock  lumber  sizes  today  would 
be  2"  thick  by  12"  wide  by  24'  long. 

Another  interesting  thing  to  note  about  the  building  was  the  presence 
of  old  artifacts,  including  pictures  of  Indians  and  Indian  uniforms.  The 
building  apparently,  at  one  time,  was  occupied  by  the  Red  Men’s  Lodge. 
Some  years  later,  the  building  was  acquired  by  the  New  Era  Overall 
Company,  which  was  owned  and  operated  by  Fred  Smedly.  After 
producing  thousands  of  pairs  of  molder’s  pants  for  employees  of  the 
Grinnell  Corporation,  and  other  canvas  products,  such  as  window  awnings 
for  half  the  town,  Fred  moved  his  factory  from  North  4th  Street  to  the  larger 
facility  at  2nd  and  Locust.  Fred  was  a very  busy  man,  as  he  also  served  as 
principal  of  the  Farmdale  School.  As  far  as  I know,  Fred  still  owns  the 
facility.  Some  very  attractive  white  pine  paneling  remains  on  the  Locust 
Street  side. 

Notwithstanding  a couple  of  nasty  fires,  the  evolution  of  progress  and 
change  have  not  been  “too  rough”  on  Columbia’s  buildings  as  related  to 
historic,  aesthetic,  and  cultural  value.  As  we’ve  said  in  other  chapters,  the 
Opera  House  and  Cherry  Street  School  were  lost  to  the  ravages  of  fire.  A 
large  portion  of  Bittner’s  Hotel  was  also  destroyed  by  fire. 
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Another  extremely  attractive  building  was  the  original  Columbia  No. 

I Fire  Company  building  on  Locust  above  6th  Street.  The  building  was 
occupied  by  a garment  factory  when  it  burned.  The  Becker  Mansion,  at  6th 
and  Locust,  was  raised  to  build  a retail  building. 

The  4th  Street  Market  House  was  removed  in  favor  of  St.  Peter’s 
Apartments.  Joe  Weiser  was  the  last  owner  of  the  property,  and  he  used 
it  as  a warehouse  for  his  I.G.A.  Grocery  Store  at  4th  and  Union.  The 
Reading  passenger  station  was  simply  knocked  down  without  any  appar- 
ent reason  for  replacement.  The  old  Columbia  News  building,  across  the 
alley  from  the  Old  Opera  House,  was  torn  down  to  build  a Ben  Franklin 
Store,  which  was  later  replaced  by  boro  parking.  By  my  count,  we  lost  a 
total  of  eight  important  buildings  over  the  last  fifty  years,  four  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  This  is  a rather  small  number  as  compared  to  what 
remains,  and  could  have  been  a lot  worse. 

Beside  all  of  the  excellent  improvements  made  to  our  school  build- 
ings, fire  stations,  and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Wright  Mansion,  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  an  improvement  in  the  infrastructure  type  of 
buildings,  rather  than  a net  loss.  Looking  to  the  condition  of  private  homes. 
Chestnut  Street  has  always  been  a stand  out  for  single  homes  of  outstand- 
ing architectural  design. 

But,  modem  ideas,  especially  those  that  were  a result  of  economic 
concerns  and  inflationary  trends,  have  seriously  impacted  the  elaborate 
designs  of  earlier  times.  To  begin  with,  today  ’ s investor  want  an  “instant” 
building,  which  doesn’t  allow  time  to  add  in  fancy  cheesecake.  Secondly, 
all  of  the  extras  are  expensive,  if  unnecessary,  to  provide  a good,  solid 
building.  Looking  at  the  ornate  cornice  work  of  old,  a sandstone  slab 
provides  a better  and  cheaper  building  cap,  and  it  never  needs  to  be  cleaned 
and  painted.  Looking  at  some  of  Columbia’s  older  homes  and  three  story 
down  town  buildings,  it  is  easy  to  see  a “paint  job”  running  as  high  as 
$10,000.00.  Extra  ridges  and  valleys  in  the  roof  system  invite  early  roof 
leaks,  even  though  the  departure  from  straight  lines  makes  the  building 
appear  more  interesting. 

The  expansion  of  Columbia’s  bedroom  community  since  World  War 

II  has  been  rather  sparse.  This  was  dictated  in  part  by  Columbia’ s physical 
boundaries,  but  the  one  open  boundary  to  the  east  was  lost  to  the  township, 
probably  through  lack  of  vision.  The  residential  area  was  expanded  mainly 
through  Grinnell  and  Central  Avenues,  Ridge  Avenue,  Hereford  Lane,  and 
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Staman  Lane,  and  part  of  the  top  of  the  town,  from  about  10th  Street 
through  14th  Street,  probably  a dozen  or  two  “empty”  lots  scattered 
throughout  the  boro  have  been  improved  with  new  homes  over  the  past 
fifty  years. 

A special  comment  that  I wanted  to  make  during  “infra-structure”  was 
the  mention  of  the  three  story  house.  There  were  four  of  these  of  South  4th 
Street  between  Mill  and  Union.  Two  remain,  and  two  have  been  removed. 
There  is  another  small  stand  of  three  story  homes  on  South  9th,  off  Manor, 
about  five  or  six  in  all.  I have  never  seen  any  others.  The  houses  are  unique 
in  that  there  are  no  “cellar”  excavations.  You  walk  into  the  basement  right 
off  of  the  street.  The  second  story  would  then  be  what  would  be  considered 
the  first  floor  in  a conventional  design,  and  third  floor  would  be  the 
bedroom  floor.  These  homes  also  have  an  attic.  If  you  never  noticed,  they 
are  unique. 

Many  radical  changes  have  developed  in  the  home  building  industry 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  mostly  due  to  the  shortage  of  building  lots. 
Twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  unthinkable  to  build  entire  develop- 
ments on  and  in  steep  hills  and  valleys.  Today,  it  is  most  common.  Due 
to  necessity,  the  building  industry  has  developed  methods  to  terrace  hilly 
terrain  for  proper  drainage  and  attractive  landscape.  The  building  of 
double  town  houses  is  another  way  to  increase  maximum  profit  per  acre 
of  land.  Saving  the  side  yards  for  two  homes,  plus  cutting  down  front  and 
back  yards  conserved  many  acres  of  land  in  the  average  development.  A 
third  way  to  increase  unit  profit  is  to  build  larger,  more  expensive  homes. 
These  three  concepts  have  extended  the  life  of  the  home  building  industry, 
at  least  for  a short  while. 

Finally,  Columbia’s  three  high  rises  for  the  elderly  are  another 
unlikely  possession  for  a town  as  small  as  Columbia.  These  facilities  are 
clean,  attractive,  and  well-managed,  and  provide  a comfortable  and 
dignified  living  for  hundreds  of  folks  in  their  twilight  years. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

I have  mixed  emotions  about  local  government.  It  comes  in  two 
packages.  The  first  provides  municipal  services,  creates  and  enforces 
ordinances,  designs  and  implements  the  tax  system,  and  sees  to  the 
election  of  officials  and  the  organization  of  those  elected  people  for  the 
common  good  of  the  community.  The  other  government  body  provides  for 
the  education  of  our  children.  In  earlier  times,  boro  government  provided 
for  a Chief  Burgess,  an  Assistant  Chief  Burgass,  and  three  councilmen. 
Later,  the  position  of  Burgess  was  replaced  by  an  elected  mayor,  and  the 
office  of  Assistant  Burgess  was  abolished.  Councilmanic  seats  were 
increased  to  nine,  with  voting  for  each  councilman  taking  place  in  their 
respective  wards.  Later,  the  councilman  positions  were  diminished  to 
seven,  being  elected  from  the  community  at  large. 

I suppose  all  kinds  of  unbalanced  things  could  happen  from  a system 
like  this,  but  they  never  did.  The  political  and  financial  management  of  a 
town  the  size  of  Columbia  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  do.  Keeping  our  town 
in  competition  with  towns  which  are  either  much  larger  or  more  affluent 
is  a very  challenging  process.  Being  a part  of  a greater  society  demands 
that  we  do  this,  in  order  to  compete  for  jobs,  business  opportunities,  and 
social  necessities  in  our  “greater  community,”  which  we  may  call  Lan- 
caster County. 

For  many  years,  Columbia  has  found  itself  to  be  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  the  only  community  of  Democrats  in  the  entire  county  of 
Lancaster.  By  doing  this,  we  probably  declared  ourselves  as  blue  collar 
liberals  which  we  weren’t.  Over  the  years,  boro  government  has  played  it 
close  to  the  vest,  because  “we  had  to,”  many  times  acting  more  like 
Republicans  than  Democrats. 

My  pet  peeve  about  local  officials  is  that  they  tend  to  look  on  small 
expenditures  as  unimportant,  based  on  their  size.  T ve  had  discussions  with 
many  Columbia  councilmen  who  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  saving 
the  small  bucks.  Frugal  management,  of  course,  is  the  very  essence  of  a 
stable,  reliable,  and  resourceful  government. 

We  have  had  some  impressive,  long  term  contributions  made  by 
several  local  councilmen  and  I want  to  declare  recognition  for  these  people 
in  my  book.  Paul  Myers  and  Syl  Divine  worked  on  the  Democratic  side 
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of  the  table,  with  George  McGinness  representing  the  Republican  party. 
Together,  these  three  men  must  have  given  close  to  a hundred  years  of 
public  service  to  the  boro.  Looking  back  over  a long  period  of  time,  which 
was  loaded  with  expansions,  revitalizations,  legislative  changes,  increased 
dependency  on  the  tax  base,  shrinkage  of  the  tax  base,  and  public 
indifference,  one  would  have  to  admit  that  the  collective  results  of  all  those 
years  placed  the  boro  in  excellent  condition  for  the  future. 

Another  government  official  and  local  politician  that  I recall  as  being 
“important”  is  Phil  Price.  Phil  “lived”  politics,  and  gave  a large  part  of  his 
life  to  it.  Phil  was  almost  solely  responsible  for  the  relocation  of  Route  44 1 . 
John  Spicer  was  also  a “government  person”  of  the  past  with  a long  list  of 
achievements. 

The  school  board  poses  other  kinds  of  problems.  There  is  a lot  of 
concern  about  the  poor  quality  of  education  provided  for  our  children  these 
days,  and  it  would,  I suppose,  be  rather  naive  to  think  that  the  Columbia 
school  system  is  an  escapee  of  the  largesse.  Boro  government  is  different 
than  school  board  rule.  The  councilmen  are  required  to  find  their  own 
problems  and  solutions.  But  the  school  board  is  heavily  influenced  by  paid 
school  officials,  and  it  isn’t  long  before  these  officials  become  unelected 
members  of  the  board.  At  this  time,  academic  freedom  all  but  eliminates 
public  scrutiny.  It  happens  in  schools  and  colleges  across  the  country,  and, 
indeed,  this  whole  world. 

The  teacher’ s unions  need  large  tills  of  money  to  fulfill  their  demands, 
so  they  offer  little  help  in  holding  down  costs.  Teachers  should  be  required 
to  assist  with  cost  reductions  in  order  to  pay  for  their  demands.  Again,  it 
is  the  cost  of  many  little  things  that  “add  up.”  For  instance,  the  school 
district  “motor  pool”  at  Columbia  continues  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
One  has  to  wonder  if  all  of  this  expensive  equipment  is  necessary,  and  if 
some  could  be  more  inexpensively  rented  as  needed.  Columbia  must  be 
extremely  careful  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  merging  school  districts  or  boro 
services  with  other  municipalities.  With  the  current  gigantic  expansions 
eminent  in  surrounding  districts,  it  could  only  explode  our  tax  burdens  by 
being  forced  to  help  pay  for  these  expansions  by  merging  with  someone 
else’s  system. 

We  should  be  looking  for  candidates  for  office  with  long  term 
experience  in  personnel  work,  business,  procurement,  finance,  and  all  of 
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the  other  complicated  disciplines  required  to  administer  government  and 
its  systems.  When  we  think  about  responsible  office  seeking  and  voting, 
we  should  never  forget  the  debacle  and  the  financial  impact  and  trauma 
imposed  on  this  community  involving  the  status  of  Park  School  and  the 
temporary  grade  school  down  town  in  the  old  Ben  Franklin  Building.  God 
spare  us  any  more  of  this.  Without  sounding  like  “sucking  up,”  I do  believe 
that  over  the  long  pull,  those  who  have  served,  did  a collectively  good  job 
and  deserve  an  “A.” 


THE  CELEBRITIES,  ACHIEVERS,  VOLUNTEERS, 
TOWN  CHARACTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

You’ve  heard  it  before.  It  takes  all  kinds  to  form  a unit  of  people, 
whatever  that  unit  of  people  may  be.  This  is  true.  Scratch,  however,  cities 
larger  than  the  Boro  of  Columbia.  In  the  bigger  places,  identity  is  lost  and 
you  can  only  pick  up  on  the  extremes.  In  a boro  like  Columbia,  you  can 
cut  through  every  strata  and  identify  almost  everyone.  Questions  have 
been  frequently  asked  about  Columbia.  Does  it  have  an  “elite”  strata?  Is 
it  simply  a town  of  “houses,”  without  purpose  or  culture?  You  may  want 
to  provide  your  own  answers  to  those  questions,  but  since  this  is  my  book, 
I offer  mine. 

Speaking  for  my  own  era,  post  World  War  II,  there  did  appear  to  be 
at  least  a “semi-elite”  gathering  in  the  “upper”  part  of  town.  These  were 
the  children  of  hard  working  parents  who  achieved  success,  and  at  the  same 
time  “cared”  about  the  success  and  destiny  of  their  kids.  To  me,  this 
relationship  between  parent  and  child  is  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow. 

A list  of  these  young  people  from  my  memory  include:  Frank  Horn, 
the  Markle  brothers  (Jack  and  Beck),  Carl  Hollerich,  Dr.  David  Weinberg, 
Steve  Siefried,  Tom  Gray,  Larry  Dennis,  Judge  Wilson  Bucher,  George 
Horn,  Robert  Horn,  Eddie  Finnegan,  Ned  Christ,  Don  Terwilliger,  Ben 
Gramm,  Werner  Ortman,  Earl  Page,  Bill  Stettler,  Stan  Albright,  and  Bill 
Bennett.  This  group  of  young  men  in  general  made  up  the  charter  chapter 
of  the  Jaycees  in  Columbia.  I was  secretary  to  the  club  during  one  of  those 
early  years,  and  sending  out  meeting  notices  is  what  probably  sparked  my 
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memory  to  such  a complete  list.  These  men  were  excellent  role  models, 
and  as  you  can  read  in  my  book,  I have  been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
role  models,  “life  to  date.” 

One  of  the  things  I sensed  about  the  “elite”  in  Columbia  is  that  there 
didn’t  appear  to  be  any  resentment  to  it.  I sometimes  wish,  for  the  good 
of  young  people,  that  it  would  return.  In  earlier  years,  it  had  a real  useful 
meaning.  Let  me  explain.  Back  then,  living  on  Chestnut  Street,  or  above 
5th  for  that  matter,  was  a goal,  not  a resentment.  How  could  one  build  into 
a lifestyle  a goal  which  they  at  the  same  time  resented?  It  was  the  same  with 
people.  In  Columbia,  there  was  no  “line  to  cross  over”  for  success.  The 
people  at  the  top  were  always  reaching  down  with  a hand  to  help  pull  the 
next  bunch  over  the  top.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
is  the  reason  for  so  many  success  stories  in  Columbia. 

Gleaning  through  these  years  of  success  stories  in  Columbia,  there 
were  many  individuals  that  come  to  mind.  While  I am  sure  that  there  are 
many  more  than  will  suit  my  actual  memory,  these  are  the  only  ones  that 
I can  relate  to,  or  speak  about. 

William  B.  Given  probably  ranks  as  the  number  one  success  story,  at 
least  as  related  to  the  size  of  his  charge.  He  became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Brake  Shoe,  which  was  at  the  time  the  largest  corporation 
in  the  world,  it  was  also  the  largest  foundry.  He  was  Nels  Albright’s  role 
model,  and  Nels  spoke  of  him  frequently  and  fondly.  The  Given  family 
lived  on  South  2nd  Street,  which  was,  at  one  time,  the  elite  section  of  the 
boro. 

Next  we  spotted  Sam  Hinkle,  chairman  of  the  Hershey  Chocolate 
Corporation.  This  company,  too,  was  the  largest  of  its  type,  with  products 
distributed  worldwide  for  almost  a century. 

Edward  H.  Smoker  was  the  next  Columbian  to  achieve  top  status  with‘ 
a large  energy  company.  Ed  served  as  president  of  the  U.G.I.  (United  Gas 
Improvement  Corporation)  from  1955  to  1970,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
until  1979.  U.G.I.  enjoyed  over  one  hundred  years  as  a diversified  energy 
company,  and  continues  today  as  one  of  the  largest  gas  distributors  in  the 
East. 

Tom  Blank  moved  on  from  the  Grinnell  Corporation  to  become 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Malleable  Iron  Corporation. 

Don  Yentzler  and  Bill  Allison,  Jr.,  were  purchasing  executives  at 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.  Jim  Wagner  is  a national  accountant  for  AMP.  Bill 
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Bauman  is  still  operating  as  a mining  engineer  in  the  Southwest.  Eddie 
Finnegan  was  the  head  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Bureau  in 
Harrisburg,  and  Rose  Kloidt  Gable  was  a District  Supervisor. 

Dick  Dombach,  an  engineer  with  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  became 
plant  manager  of  their  glass  container  division.  Dave  Price,  a graduate 
engineer  from  Brown  University,  became  head  of  the  RCA  glass  research 
division.  George  Koenig  was  manager  of  Armstrong  Cork  Company’s 
adhesive  research  division. 

Grant  Strine  developed  his  own  business  in  tobacco  marketing  and 
warehousing.  He  lived  on  Locust  Street,  above  State  Theatre,  and  later 
built  the  famous  mansion  named  Tobac-Hill  overlooking  Route  462. 

Jimmy  Lutz,  as  a younger  man,  has  already  been  serving  for  a good 
many  years  as  director  of  the  Red  Rose  Transit  Authority.  Jim  has 
managed  to  provide  good  public  transportation  to  some  very  difficult  times 
involving  services  of  that  kind. 

Carl  Studenroth  acquired  longevity  as  president  of  the  International 
Molders  and  Foundry  Workers  Union.  At  one  time,  the  union  was 
extremely  large  and  effective,  and  competition  for  the  job  of  president  was 
rather  brisk. 

Jack  Mankle  spent  many  years  as  an  executive  in  the  garment 
business.  His  brother.  Beck,  was  purchasing  agent  for  the  IRL  Daffin 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Dick  Horn  became  President  of  Herr  & Co.,  and  later  became  Sales 
Manager  for  a national  hardware  chain.  Roy  Richardson  became  a 
salesman  for  a medical  products  firm,  and  later  on  bought  the  company. 

Ann  Elizabeth  “Snooky”  Pickle,  married  to  Richard  Parish,  acquired 
a “20-some”  pump  gasoline  station  in  Florida.  An  unusual  feature  about 
the  station  is  that  it  sits  smack  in  the  entrance  (and  exit)  of  Disney  World. 
“Fill  ‘er  up,  Snooky.” 

While  the  above  are  just  a few  of  Columbia’s  achievers  in  business 
and  industry,  I believe  the  number  is  sufficient  to  make  the  point  that 
Columbia’s  list  of  people  who  achieved  status  in  business,  industry,  and 
profession  is  outstanding,  especially  for  a community  that  is  repeatedly 
labeled  “blue  collar.” 

The  teaching  profession  is  one  that  I will  probably  be  a little  weak  in 
listing  names.  The  first  that  comes  to  mind  is  Tom  and  Barbara  Donan, 
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who  taught  for  many  years  in  the  Columbia  School  District.  Tom’s  dad, 
Tom  Sr.,  and  I worked  in  our  brewery  when  I was  very  young,  and  he 
treated  me  as  if  he  were  a treasured  uncle. 

The  Hohenadel  girls,  Joey,  Vicki,  and  Cathy,  make  up  an  entire  family 
of  children  who  became  teachers.  Jolene  is  head  of  the  math  department 
at  Columbia  High  School. 

One  of  the  “premier”  teachers  of  our  time  was  Jack  Spiese,  who 
became  a professor  of  law  at  Temple  University.  This  gentle  person 
exudes  brilliance  and  common  sense,  and  it  was  delightful  to  have  him 
return  to  his  hometown  of  Columbia  after  fulfilling  his  career  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Jack  comes  from  a large  family  of  educated  people, 
including  his  mother,  “Hilda,”  who  was  always  about  as  “Columbian”  as 
any  person  could  ever  get.  Jack  also  truly  deserves  a spot  in  the  cultural 
section  of  this  book  as  well  as  the  section  devoted  to  lawyers  and  the 
practice  of  law.  Many  of  Jack’s  sisters  and  brothers  achieved  high  status 
in  academic  fields,  and  without  too  much  assistance  from  others. 

Wayne  Von  Steiten  has  been  an  English  teacher  for  a long  period  of 
time,  and  George  Caley  has  done  extensive  teaching  in  the  Smyrna, 
Delaware  area.  Russell  Kiscader  devoted  a lifetime  career  to  education, 
having  retired  as  principal. 

Miss  Mary  Groff,  a native  Columbian,  was  an  excellent  teacher  of 
English  at  Columbia  High  during  the  forties  and  fifties.  Another  Columbia 
native  who  taught  business  courses  during  that  era  was  Miss  Mary  Carter. 

Elmer  Kreiser,  Glen  Von  Stetten,  and  Ed  Sheehee  all  became  teacher 
- coaches,  with  Elmer  returning  to  his  alma  mater.  Elmer  produced  very 
good  results  as  high  school  principal. 

Miss  Jesse  Cleland  and  Miss  Beatrice  Datesman,  I believe,  were  the 
premier,  all  time  great,  teachers  at  Columbia  High.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
had  these  two  people  as  teachers  I’m  sure  will  never  forget  them.  Walt 
Price,  I believe,  is  a teacher  at  Hempfield,  and  is  also  the  union  represen- 
tative for  that  group  of  teachers. 

Fred  Sample  was,  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  the  president  of 
Lebanon  Valley  College.  I considered  this  to  be  a major  achievement  for 
a Columbian,  because  Fred  was  very  young  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
a time  when  older  candidates  were  considered  for  positions  of  this  kind. 

Fred  and  Harriet  Smedly  were  a “brother  and  sister”  team,  with  Fred 
achieving  the  “principal”  assignment  at  Farmdale,  and  Harriet  serving  as 
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one  of  Columbia’s  “most  loved”  teachers  at  Cherry  Street  in  Columbia. 

Chris  Hamaker,  in  my  book  a great  Columbia  person  with  a stellar 
personality,  became  principal  of  the  Burrows  School  in  Lancaster. 

Charlie  Hable  became  Assistant  Principal  of  Springfield  High  School 
in  Springfield,  PA. 

Emerson  Staman,  Clair  Storm,  Susan  Kauffman,  Edna  Alexander, 
and  Lou  Rheinhart  are  all  from  Columbia’s  great  family  of  notable 
achievers. 

Emily  Hardnele  was  principal  at  Manor  Street. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  Lamar  Kauffman.  “Mar”  is  a teacher  at 
Manheim  Central  with  a brilliant  record  involving  basketball  at  Lancaster 
Catholic  High  School. 

Dave  and  Billy  Weigel  became  teachers,  which  was  another  example 
where  all  three  in  a Central  Avenue  family  achieved  professional  status. 
Their  brother,  Charlie,  became  a minister. 

Sara  Ann  Linkous  (Nee  Etzweiler)  did  substitute  work  in  area  schools. 
At  this  moment,  “Sara”  is  retired. 

Columbian’s  were  well  represented  on  the  Steven’s  Trade  School 
Facility.  Ralph  Kraft,  Henry  Wagner,  Bennie  Fischer,  and  Kenny  Schuler 
come  quickly  to  mind. 

Steve  Wissler  is  winding  down  a long  career  as  faculty  manager  at 
Columbia  High. 

Harry  “Red”  Smoker,  my  favorite,  went  through  the  chairs  as  eighth 
grade  principal,  high  school  principal,  and  superintendent  of  schools. 

As  expected,  I am  somewhat  limited  to  the  number  of  Columbia 
teachers  that  I have  known  over  the  years.  There  appear  to  be  several 
reasons  for  this.  Teachers,  apparently,  are  not  always  as  visible  as  folks 
who  have  chosen  other  professions.  I am  sure  there  are  dozens  of 
Columbians  who  entered  the  teaching  profession  in  more  recent  years  that 
I am  unable  to  identify.  And  then  there  are  the  vast  number  of  school 
teachers  who  were  hired  from  other  towns  or  districts.  When  you  consider 
a district  that  graduates  less  than  a hundred  students  per  year,  it  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  “breed”  your  own  teachers  into  your  own  system. 
Given  that  many  young  teaches  prefer  not  to  teach  in  their  own  district, 
plus  the  many  other  professional  choices  available  to  young  people,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  most  of  the  teaching  positions  in  a staff  of  nearly  one 
hundred  would  naturally  have  to  come  from  outside  of  the  district. 
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The  entire  approach  to  nursing  as  a top  level  professional  career  is 
grossly  underdone.  It  remains  to  me  a mystery  as  to  why  this  feeling  seems 
to  exist.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  assumption  that  services  directed 
toward  suffering  and  compassion  should  be  given  free  of  charge. 

Hey  man,  wake  up ! This  is  the  twentieth  century ! There  just  ain’ t no 
way  that  you  can  attract  millions  of  people  into  a much  needed  and 
demanding  lifestyle  without  at  least  giving  back  the  means  of  a decent 
living  comparable  to  those  who  receive  their  care  and  attention,  right? 
Right  on!  The  requirements  of  preparation,  and  the  physical  and  respon- 
sible expectations  from  a professional  nurse  are  legion! 

Lets  have  a look  at  a list  of  dedicated  people  who  have  chosen  this 
route  of  service  to  humanity.  I wasn’t  too  particular  about  separating  the 
RNs  from  the  LPNs,  not  that  I didn’t  really  want  to,  but  because  from  my 
perch,  I don’t  really  know.  Here  goes! 


Helen  Smith 
Jean  Phelan 
Patsy  Siegfried 
Lillian  Wittle 
Betty  Brown 
June  Zabo 
Dana  Englert 
Bernice  Stien 
Bobbie  Siebert 
Frannie  Ansalvich 
Ruth  Tolson 
Bertha  Link 


Gerry  Price 
Inez  Johnson 
Mary  Edleman 
Becky  Gantz 
Regina  Horn 
Peg  Haldeman 
Evelyn  McCune 
Peg  Rahm 
Jane  Hermesky 
Sybil  Gaus 
Jean  Smith 
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MILITARY 

Moving  over  to  the  military,  we  had  a wealth  of  celebrities  and 
achievers  in  that  sector.  While  I probably  would  not  like  to  re-write  my 
own  history,  I think  I may  have  liked  a career  in  the  service.  If  forty-five 
years  there  would  have  been  as  good  to  me  as  was  industry,  perhaps  I may 
have  achieved  a “bird”  or  maybe  even  a “star.” 

I am  rather  fortunate  to  have  a Sunday  news  article  written  by  bob 
Miller  to  start  off  my  chapter  on  the  military.  The  article  sets  out  a story 
about  Columbia’s  six  generals.  The  background  for  the  story  originates 
with  Gordon  Tolson,  who  had  been  working  with  the  idea  for  a memorial 
ceremony  over  the  past  several  years. 

The  oldest  of  our  military  honorees  was  Brigadier  General  Thomas 
Welsh,  who  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  major  battles  of  the  Civil 
War.  General  Welsh  has  a striking  likeness  to  “Wimp”  Welsh,  a well 
known  Columbian  who  was  a lineman  for  the  old  Columbia  Telephone 
Company. 

The  next  five  generals  were  all  involved  in  national  guard  careers, 
along  with  regular  army  assignments  during  war  years.  They  were 
Generals  Strickler,  Supplee,  Shannon,  Smoker,  and  Snyder.  Please  note 
that  all  of  their  names  start  with  the  letter  “S.”  Also  note  that  each  of  these 
five  men  enlisted  as  a private.  Rather  phenomenal,  don’t  you  think? 
General  Supplee  had  a kid  my  age  who  entered  West  Point,  and  I believe 
that  he  also  achieved  the  rank  of  General.  I wonder  how  we  can  find  out? 
That  would  make  seven,  wouldn’t  it? 

Some  other  high  ranking  service  officials  were  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Philip  Wagley,  Colonel  Bill  Blank,  and  Major  Clarence  Smith.  Colonels 
Jim  Daly  and  Paul  Hartz  were  career  pilots  in  the  army  air  force.  They  were 
brothers-in-law,  being  married  to  Peg  and  Jean  Musser.  Captain  Jim 
Quinn  was  one  of  the  first  casualties  of  Word  War  II.  Captain  Richard 
Siegfried  passed  away  while  serving  as  mayor  of  Columbia.  Colonel  Bill 
Fritz,  a career  soldier  in  the  U.S . army,  passed  away  several  years  ago.  Bill, 
you  may  remember,  was  married  to  Dottie  Purple.  Chub  Stetter  achieved 
the  silver  bar  of  First  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  army  infantry. 

Turning  to  the  more  tender  side  of  the  military,  Betty  Lutz  Brown  was 
an  ensign  in  the  Navy  Nursing  Corps,  and  her  sister,  Lou  Peters,  was  store 
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keeper,  first  class  in  the  waves.  Betty’ s sister-in-law,  Sally  Brown,  was  a 
Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  navy,  and  Janet  Broom  was  a First  Lieuten-  | 
ant  in  the  Women’ s Army  Corps.  Ginny  Kauffman  was  also  a lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Nursing  Corps.  Captain  Lisa  K.  Wallace  was  a graduate  of  ! 

West  Point,  and  served  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  a year.  She  is  married  to  I 

Captain  John  Taylor,  who  is  assigned  to  the  same  regiment.  Mrs.  Wallace, 
Lisa’s  mother,  told  me  that  six  of  her  seven  children  were  involved  in 
career  enlistments  in  the  service.  “Captain  Lisa”  retired  from  the  service  i 
recently,  in  order  to  spend  more  time  with  her  children.  Just  the  other  day,  i 

Betty  Lutz  Brown  told  me  that  six  of  her  seven  brothers  and  sisters  went 
off  to  World  War  II,  two  of  which  were  women. 

I had  a slight  “brush”  with  the  military  myself  during  World  War  II. 

After  graduation  in  1 944,  when  I was  seventeen,  I attempted  to  enlist  in  the 
Naval  Air  Corps.  They  had  advertised  in  local  papers,  and  I journeyed  to 
Philadelphia  to  “try  out.”  No  dice!  They  said  I had  a “broken  eardrum.” 
so  I waited  for  the  draft.  Three  months  after  the  draft  age,  I was  drafted  into  ' 

the  army.  Guess  what?  No  broken  ear  drum!  Apparently,  the  Naval  Air  ; 

Station  was  looking  for  the  cream  of  the  crop,  and  I was  not  cream.  Was 
this  discrimination?  Where  was  the  EEOC? 

Anyway,  on  March  18,  1945,  we  walked  down  Locust  Street  to  the 
Shannon  Armory.  There,  we  had  coffee  and  doughnuts.  It  seemed  that 
during  World  War  II,  you  couldn’t  do  anything  without  “coffee  and 
doughnuts.”  After  some  canned  speeches,  all  used  over  the  last  four  years, 
about  1 00  of  us  marched  down  Walnut  Street  to  the  Pennsylvania  passen- 
ger station.  The  old  diesel  buggy  was  waiting,  and  we  filled  her  up.  I 
believe  we  rolled  on  to  Lancaster,  and  then  to  Harrisburg,  and  then  over  to 
the  New  Cumberland  Army  Reception  Depot.  There  was  a series  of  i ' 
medical  exams  at  Harrisburg,  and  we  arrived  at  Cumberland  at  about  4:00  * | j 
in  the  afternoon.  About  this  time,  I realized  that  God  was  continuing  to  | j 

provide  me  with  guardian  angels,  or  better  know  to  me  “older  Columbians”  | ' 

who  cared  about  and  gave  guidance  to  Columbian  people.  This  time,  it  was  | 

Tommy  Oberholtzer  and  Gerald  Groome.  These  guys  were  eight  to  ten  | 
years  older  than  I,  but  I could  sense  that  they  were  “watching  out”  for  me.  i | 

Thanks,  guys,  I needed  it.  I | 

After  arriving  at  New  Cumberland,  we  were  assigned  to  barracks.  We  | i 

were  lined  up  out  front,  and  guess  what?  A guy  shows  up  with  a carton  of 
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toilet  paper,  and  each  one  of  us  got  a roll.  Venereal  disease  was  easy  to 
“catch”  in  the  service,  and  my  first  reaction  was,  “Oh  boy,  each  one  of  us 
gets  his  own  “roll!”  Not!  After  we  received  our  roll,  we  were  told  to  go 
shine  up  the  barracks  with  it.  This  included  the  window  panes,  the  toilets, 
the  wash  bowls,  etc.,  etc.  While  all  of  this  was  going  on,  we  noticed  there 
was  no  furniture  in  the  barracks.  We  reasoned  that  after  we  got  the  place 
cleaned  up  (which  was  already  “toilet  papered”  by  the  group  that  went 
through  yesterday),  they  would  roll  in  the  beds  and  we  could  get  to  sleep. 
Guess  what?  No  beds!  We  slept  on  the  floor. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  the  supply  depot  being  assigned  uniforms 
and  supplies.  It  was  then  that  I saw  a notice  on  the  bulletin  board  for 
musicians  to  “try  out”  for  a band  which  would  be  needed  to  play  for  a 
ceremony  over  the  weekend.  I decided  to  try  out,  knowing  that  I wouldn’ t 
make  it.  I didn’t.  What  I did  get,  was  a weekend  pass  home  from  New 
Cumberland ! Folks  in  Columbia  couldn’ t figure  out  how  I got  a weekend 
pass  after  only  spending  two  days  in  the  army. 

The  “olive  drab”  army  uniforms  off  of  the  shelf  were  U-G-L-Y.  You 
could  “spruce  up”  a bit  if  you  had  a little  cash,  and  went  to  the  P.X.  You 
could  buy  a service  cap,  kind  of  like  a policeman  or  bus  driver.  This  “took” 
a pretty  good  photo.  The  campaign  hat  was  a flat  head  covering  that  took 
up  the  space  of  about  two  large  “hankies”  in  the  duffle  bag.  The  G.I.  issue 
had  rounded  corners,  and  was  made,  I think,  for  “Mortimer  Snerd.”  The 
“P.X.”  issue  had  square  comers,  and  had  a really  sharp  appearance. 

When  I arrived  in  Columbia  from  New  Cumberland,  I must  have 
looked  like  the  sad  sack  himself.  To  me,  though,  I felt  like  George  Patton 
on  leave.  I can  skip  the  next  two  years,  because  it  was  more  of  the  same. 
I remember,  however,  with  great  delight,  the  homecoming  celebration 
Columbia  gave  to  their  service  people  in  1947.  This  was  indeed  an  event 
to  remember.  Only  a few  had  “grown  out”  of  their  uniforms  by  then,  and 
at  least  a couple  hundred  marched  in  the  parade.  I would  delight  to  see  this 
done  just  one  more  time.  I assume  that  close  to  half  have  already  passed 
on,  and  with  the  rest  in  last  sixties  and  seventies,  the  window  of  possibility 
is  closing.  The  veteran’ s organizations  should  make  a concentrated  effort 
to  achieve  this  great  “gathering  of  eagles”  just  one  more  time! 

War  is  hell,  and  I think  that  Americans  at  times  were  led  to  believe  that 
our  great  armies  overwhelmed  the  enemy.  This  is  not  true.  The  fact  that 
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we  won  the  war  did  not  diminish  the  frenzy  of  the  battle.  The  enemy  met 
us  man  for  man,  gun  for  gun,  tank  for  tank,  and  the  bullets  were  real.  In 
some  instances,  the  enemy  outranked  us  with  submarines  and  sky  missiles. 
Add  to  all  of  this,  we  were  in  unfamiliar  territory. 

Probably  the  most  shameful  thing  ever  done  by  this  country  was  to 
neglect  to  recognize  our  Korean  and  Vietnam  vets  as  war  heroes.  A media 
that  was  off  track  and  a biased  academia  appeared  to  be  the  major  cause  of 
thisfoul“goofup.”  To  begin  with,  we  sent  those  people  to  war.  They  wore 
“oMr”  uniform  and  carried  “owr”  flag.  The  lack  of  our  true  support  was 
cruel  and  degrading.  The  Black  Wall  in  D.C.  doesn’t  make  up.  What  this 
country  needs  to  do  is  apologize! 

I write  about  volunteers  in  other  sections  of  this  book  and  I will 
probably  write  some  more.  A lot  can  be  said  about  volunteers.  To  begin 
with,  a volunteer  is  a person  who  is  “beating  the  battle  of  boredom.”  They 
are  people  who  are  not  dizzy  from  riding  the  rocking  chair.  Volunteers  are 
people  with  vision  who  recognize  the  ruffles  and  bumps  of  life,  and  are  not 
too  selfish  to  do  something  about  them.  Volunteers  are  people  who  are 
involved  with  others,  and  as  such,  are  better  involved  with  themselves. 
Volunteers  are  generous,  energetic,  and  resourceful.  They  are  also,  at 
times,  extremely  obscure  and  very  forgotten! 

Selecting  the  best  of  the  volunteers  can  be  quite  a task.  Some  folks  do 
it  for  convenience.  Some  are  diverse  in  their  selection.  Given  the  very 
wide  span  of  Columbia’s  volunteer  corp,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
select  a Mister  or  “Misses”  Columbia.  Sam  Heineman,  I believe,  comes 
closer  to  anyone  I know  that  is  deserving  to  this  title.  His  deep  involvement , 
with  Columbia  Hospital,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Humane  League,  the  Colum- 
bia Riding  Club,  and  Civil  Defense,  plus  his  involvements  in  many 
community  projects,  gives  him  at  least  the  diversity  and  the  self  sacrifice 
of  time  and  energy  necessary  to  deserve  the  title  of  “Mr.  Columbia.” 

My  favorite  all  time  volunteer  teams  are  Dick  and  Rosemary  Donnelly 
and  Bob  and  Flossie  Miller.  Their  involvement  in  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  activities  places  them  high  above  the  rest.  I have  two  other 
favorites,  based  on  diversity,  deep  involvement,  and  achievement.  They 
are  Mike  Kuhn  and  Bill  Kloidt  Jr. 
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Back  in  1973,  when  I was  president  of  the  Columbia  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a very  young  man  at  the  time,  Mike  Kuhn,  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  at  one  of  our  regular  chamber  meetings.  At  this  meeting, 
Mike,  in  a very  calm,  but  deliberate,  fashion,  revealed  to  the  chamber  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  the  Columbia  area  Jaycees  for  over  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  The  accuracy  of  this  young  man’ s predictions  was  uncanny, 
for  it  wasn’ t very  long  before  items  became  reality.  The  list  began  with  the 
pavilion  at  Gladfelters,  the  addition  of  the  playground  the  tennis  courts, 
additional  pavilions,  general  ground  improvements,  blacktop,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Community  Center  building  in  the  300  Block  of  Locust 
Street.  Both  Mike  and  Bill  were  deeply  involved  in  these  projects. 

During  this  time.  Bill  Jr.  was  busy  organizing  slow  pitch  softball  and 
street  hockey  in  Columbia.  A short  time  later,  he  ran  for  a seat  on  boro 
council  and  was  assigned  to  the  presidency  of  the  bicentennial  celebration. 
We  all  know  the  results  of  that  one.  Currently,  he  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
Shade  Tree  Commission,  and  represents  Columbia  as  a member  of  the 
Community  Development  Authority. 

Ted  Miller  is  another  Columbian  who  seems  to  have  boundless  energy 
when  it  comes  to  devoting  time  and  talent  to  the  boro. 

There  is  a long  and  unending  list  of  worthy  “Vets”  in  Columbia  - 
choose  your  own  favorite.  Columbia  is  indeed  blessed! 

There  is  a list  of  other  types  of  celebrities  emanating  from  Columbia 
that  certainly  require  mention.  Paul  Rodonhauser,  former  head  of  WGAL 
T.V.,  became  a national  figure  at  the  main  office  of  free  masonry  in 
Chicago.  There  was  also  a long  list  of  Columbians  who  served  at  WGAL, 
including  John  Grab,  Bob  Walther,  and  Duckie  Groom.  A short  time  later, 
Eddie  Wickenheiser  joined  the  staff  as  news’  director.  Ed  eventually 
assigned  Kim  Lemon  as  a featured  commentator,  and  Carol  Bitts  joined  the 
staff  on  various  assignments.  You  can  have  it  either  way  you  like  it. 
WGAL  was  good  to  Columbia,  and  Columbia  was  good  to  WGAL. 

Over  the  years,  Columbia  has  contributed  immensely  to  the  clergy. 
The  clergy,  though,  like  the  teaching  profession,  is  more  or  less  supplied 
with  folks  from  out  of  town.  Going  back  “quite  a ways,”  Rev.  I.N.  Musser 
was  a well  known  preacher  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  Reverend  Bill 
Long  at  Salem  on  Walnut  is  a native  son,  a very  fine  clergyman  to  know. 
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I passed  by  Salem  the  other  day  and  I saw  something  that  put  a lump 
in  my  throat.  There’s  this  huge  scaffold  standing  on  Walnut  Street,  being 
used  by  workmen  to  replace  the  church  steeple.  This  brought  back 
memories  of  1948,  when  Freddie  Bowers  and  I replaced  the  bell  tower 
steeple  on  the  old  Town  Hall.  Even  though  almost  fifty  years  later,  the 
operation  appears  to  be  going  about  the  same. 

Another  Columbia-born  clergyman  I remember  is  Captain  George 
Evens.  I also  remember  Bobbie  Stover  and  Frannie  Flosser  entering  the 
ministry  many  years  ago.  Charlie  Weigel  and  Roy  Schmidt  became 
ministers  in  an  era  after  Stover  and  Flosser. 

Being  somewhat  closer  to  the  Catholic  faith,  I find  myself  familiar 
with  a long  list  of  young,  native  Columbians  who  have  entered  the 
priesthood.  The  list  includes  Fr.  Heltsche,  Fr.  Bittner,  Fr.  Dinkel,  Fr. 
Schleif,  Fr.  Sponar,  Fr.  Rost,  Fr.  Helwig,  Fr.  Hauck,  Fr.  Wagner, , Fr.  Barry 
Fischer,  Fr.  Horn,  and  Fr.  Mike  Grab. 

There  were  many  young  women  who  entered  the  convent,  but 
unfortunately,  the  sisterhood  was  not  as  visible  as  the  priesthood.  Around 
the  mid  forties,  there  were  a total  of  fifteen  young  ladies  from  Columbia 
who  had  entered  the  convent.  They  were  Anna  Werner,  Elizabeth  Vogel, 
Elizabeth  Thomas,  Catherine  Thomas,  Margaret  Heltshe,  Mary 
Fleckenstein,  Margaret  Resch,  Serena  Schinzing,  Margaret  Nikolaus, 
AppoloniaThomas,  AdaNikolous,  Elizabeth  Horn,  Caroline  Horn,  Gertrude 
Weisser,  and  Margaret  Keim.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  have  had 
continuous  residence  in  Columbia  for  over  150  years. 

During  the  period  I speak  about,  we  had  some  folks  succeed  in  police 
work,  some  of  which  took  place  in  Lancaster  City.  Among  those  I 
remember  are  Captain  Calvin  Duncan,  Lieutenant  Chester  Corrigan,  and 
Detective  Joe  Geesey.  Captain  Larry  Wolpert  is  a current  member  of  the 
Lancaster  Police  Force.  Corporal  George  Studenroth  and  Joe  Datesman 
each  were  placed  in  charge  of  auto  theft  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Harrisburg.  Other  Columbians  who  “made”  the  state  police  are  “Ottie” 
Foroman  and  Donald  Gable.  A much  admired  friend  of  mine  was  Corporal 
Joe  Althouse  of  Marietta,  who  was  the  public  relations  officer  at  the 
Lancaster  Barracks.  Columbia  folks  who  did  judicial  work  were  “Squire” 
Gaus  and  Mac  Schiabley . A bit  later,  the  “Squireship”  advanced  to  district 
judge,  and  that  first  position  was  filled  by  Eddie  Hermesky,  followed  by 
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Bobbie  Herman.  A sophisticated  court  room  and  business  office  was 
added  to  the  local  judicial  system. 

I believe  I covered  as  much  of  this  subject  as  I could  from  memory, 
which  brings  me  to  the  topic  of  town  “characters.”  This  may  be  rather 
difficult  to  do,  but  I shall  try.  To  me,  the  most  colorful  of  all  town 
characters  was  Daniel  Webster,  better  known  as  “Hen  Boops.”  Whoever 
came  up  with  this  name  for  old  Hen  could  not  have  found  any  more 
appropriate.  Hen  was  a “street  person,”  I suppose,  who  apparently  was  in 
love  with  Columbia.  He  ate  well,  as  he  was  rather  heavy,  and  he  always 
had  “warm”  clothing,  if  not  tidy  and  clean.  At  least  part  of  his  “welfare’ 
was  said  to  be  through  the  care  and  generosity  of  people  like  Charlie 
Etzweiler  and  John  Hinkle.  He  was  a kind  of  a permanent  “hobo,”  if  you 
know  what  I mean,  and  Norman  Rockwell  himself  could  not  have  created 
a better  model  of  one. 

Hen  had  a little  problem  with  “stuttering,”  and  if  you  spoke  to  him,  he 
answered  with  a “How-how-how-howdy  dooooo!”  An  old  slouch  hat, 
brim  down,  and  a piece  of  wash-line  tied  around  an  old,  brown  overcoat, 
without  buttons,  was  the  usual  uniform  of  the  day.  For  some  reason,  he 
liked  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  he  spent  a lot  of  time  over  there,  especially 
at  funerals.  His  popularity  was  gross.  It  seemed  that  everyone  knew  him 
and  spoke  to  him.  There  were  stories  about  the  Shawnees  giving  him  an 
occasional  bath.  There  was  much  laughter  when  they  told  about  using  Pels 
Naptha  soap  and  a scrub  brush.  I kind  of  think  that  this  was  just  teasing, 
but  Hen  did  “occasionally”  get  a shower  at  the  fire  house.  He  was  a dear, 
kind,  affectionate,  old  man  who  lived  life  exactly  the  way  he  wanted  to. 

“Zippy”  Webster  was  another  town  character  of  “lovable”  fame.  He 
was  not  related  to  Mr.  “Boops,”  whose  real  name,  we  believe  may  have 
been  Webster.  Zip  was  a World  War  I vet  who  may  have  been  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  that  conflict.  Anyway,  Zippy  was  a tease  and  a “born 
devil.”  He  was  extremely  witty,  quick  on  his  feet,  and  forever  “perform- 
ing.” He  spoke  to  everyone  he  met,  and,  at  times  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
get  away  from  him.  Some  of  this  favorites  went  like  this  - “I  stole  a watch 
- the  judge  took  the  case  and  gave  me  the  works.”  Once  when  he  got  off 
of  the  Columbia  bus,  which  he  used  frequently,  he  told  the  driver,  “I’m 
crime,  and  crime  don’ t pay.”  He  got  several  days  in  the  cooler  for  that  one. 
Another  favorite  of  his  was  to  tell  you  that  he  didn’t  know  whether  to  take 
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the  gun  or  the  knife.  When  you  asked  him  if  he  was  contemplating  suicide, 
he  would  say,  “No,  I don’t  know  whether  to  ‘shoot  up  the  alley’  or  ‘cut 
across  the  street.’”  Zippy’s  problem  was  too  much  “juice.”  He  liked 
Sneaky  Pete  - it  was  cheap.  Zip  and  Hen  are  probably  now  in  the  same 
place,  don’t  you  think? 

Fay  Johnson  was  a little  more  silent  than  Hen  and  Zippy.  She  didn’t 
have  much  to  say,  and  what  she  really  wanted,  I suppose,  was  to  be  left 
alone  to  do  her  own  thing.  For  years  on  end,  she  had  been  a street  person, 
and  this  is  apparently  what  she  wanted  to  do.  What  she  didn’t  realize,  I 
suppose,  is  that  people  did  care  about  her,  and  they  wondered  how  she 
survived  some  of  our  “deadly”  winters.  After  all,  living  out  of  a shopping 
cart  could  not  have  been  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  and  we  all  know  that  it  gets 
pretty  cold  out  there.  Fay  always  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  clothes  to  wear, 
and  I guess  food  wasn’t  a problem  either.  The  whole  affair  became  an 
embarrassment  to  many  Columbians,  however,  when  the  question  arose  as 
to  whether  anybody  really  cared  about  her.  There  was  a spot  of  humor  here 
too.  One  “wag”  was  said  to  have  mentioned  that  after  she  got  her  place 
settled  at  the  bus  stop  on  Locust  Street,  she  was  going  to  have  an  “open 
house.”  Cheez! 

Reaching  back  into  yesteryear,  we  know  an  old  gentleman  who  most 
people  simply  called  the  “rag  man.”  When  I talked  to  Jette  Gerfin  about 
writing  a book,  she  told  me  she  hoped  I wouldn’ t forget  to  write  about  him. 
I assured  her  I wouldn’t  forget.  His  name  was  Stewart,  and  I believe  he 
lived  in  the  little  house  at  the  bottom  of  Lawrence,  along  Front.  He  had  an 
old  push  cart  which  was  made  up  of  two  large  wagon  wheels,  a wooden 
box,  and  a wooden  push  bar.  He  crisscrossed  the  streets  of  Columbia, 
shouting  something  which  sounded  like,  “Earrragbones,”  which  I believe 
was  supposed  to  mean  that  he  was  buying  iron,  rags,  or  bones.  His  was  kind 
of  a “sal  vage  yard  at  your  door”  operation.  He  had  a scale  that  allowed  hint 
to  weigh  your  “junk,”  and  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the  “fair”  price.  Most 
folks  were  just  satisfied  to  “give”  the  stuff  to  him,  just  to  be  rid  of  it.  Here 
again  was  an  “indescribable”  individual,  out  to  make  his  living  (fortune, 
who  knows),  a tenth  of  a cent  at  a time.  And  only  in  Columbia. 

Pete  Myers  was  an  ever  popular  Columbian  since,  after  World  War  II, 
Pete  was  an  everlasting  product  of  the  Big  Band  Era.  He  loved  to  jitterbug, 
wear  “zoot  suits,”  and  go  to  the  Hershey  Ballroom.  Unlike  most  of  us,  Pete 
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wasn’t  able  to  “let  go”  of  the  aura  of  the  post-war  era.  He  became  kind  of 
a paradox  — he  loved  the  sunshine,  but  spent  too  much  time  in  the  shade. 
Pete  had  an  overwhelming  sense  of  humor  and  when  he  was  around, 
something  “funny”  was  happening. 

My  favorite  story  about  Pete  was  one  that  was  told  by  his  good  friend. 
Dale  Shaub.  Just  after  the  war,  many  of  the  town’ s young  men  “hung  out” 
at  the  “circle”  around  the  Unknown  Soldier’ s monument  at  5th  and  Locust. 
With  downtown  Columbia  still  as  “busy”  as  it  was,  the  “circle”  was  a kind 
of  a “ring  side”  seat.  Anyway,  Dale  tells  the  story  that  one  night  Pete 
decided  to  take  a late  night  nap  behind  the  Unknown  Soldier.  The  next 
morning,  Pete  crawls  out  from  behind  the  monument,  about  the  same  time 
that  a tractor  trailer  was  passing  on  the  highway.  When  the  driver  spotted 
Pete,  he  lost  his  concentration,  went  through  the  red  light,  and  almost 
ended  up  in  Yinger's  Dress  Shop  window.  This  probably  never  happened, 
but  once  you  get  involved  in  a story  like  this,  you  are  “stuck”  to  it. 

Some  “other”  types  of  folks  I remember  profoundly  were  the 
“Hasselbach”  brothers.  Their  father  had  a pretzel  bakery  on  South  5th  off 
of  Cherry  Street,  and  they  made  soft  pretzels.  They  made  the  best  soft 
pretzels  I ever  ate,  and  this  goes  back  a half-century  ago ! The  boys  carried 
large  baskets  of  fresh  soft  pretzels  through  town.  They  really  didn’t  need 
to  knock  on  doors  because  the  people  came  after  them.  Even  a penny  was 
worth  a lot  in  those  days,  and  you  could  buy  a small  soft  pretzel  for  a penny. 
They  used  to  go  by  the  brewery  on  Saturday  morning,  and  F 11  never  forget 
the  shear  delight  of  having  a bag  of  soft  pretzels  with  cold  beer.  The 
Hasselbach  kids  also  sold  “very  large”  soft  pretzels  for  a quarter.  They 
would  usually  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  Intercounty  Bridge  to  do  this. 
They  would  hold  the  huge  pretzels  “up  in  the  air,”  and  it  was  frequently  the 
ambition  of  some  motorists  to  grab  a pretzel  for  free. 

“Peanut”  Stauffer  was  another  colorful  vendor  about  town.  His  dad 
had  a peanut  roasting  machine  on  wheels,  and  it  could  be  pushed  to 
wherever  the  crowd  might  be.  You  could  buy  a nice  bag  of  peanuts  for  a 
nickle.  some  folks  would  eat  them,  as  they  were  very  good,  and  some  folks 
would  spend  and  hour  in  the  park  feeding  the  squirrels.  And  then,  some 
did  a little  of  both. 

Now  and  then,  there  were  the  “nameless”  characters  who  traveled 
about  town  in  different  modes.  One  of  the  most  common  was  the  fellow 
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who  sharpened  scissors  and  knives.  These  guys  were  obviously  hold  overs 
from  the  Depression  years  who  enjoyed  the  carefree  style  of  the  hobo’s 
life,  and  weren’t  about  to  come  back  into  the  rat  race. 

The  railroad  brought  many  “hobos”  to  the  area.  Hobo  camps  were 
numerous  along  the  tracks.  You  could  see  the  campfires,  the  tripods,  and 
old  mattresses  which  they  would  drag  to  the  camps  from  the  dumps. 
Occasionally,  a hobo  would  get  up  enough  courage  to  walk  up  town  to  try 
and  get  a good,  home-cooked  meal. 

Each  time  I see  an  unusual  type  of  person  or  character  in  the  movies 
or  on  T.V.,  I have  the  feeling  that  they  must  have  sent  their  artists  here  to 
Columbia  to  copy  ours. 

A group  of  Columbia  men  who  fashioned  themselves  after  a T.V. 
series  was  the  group  known  as  “F’  troop.  These  guys  had  an  uncanny 
likeness  to  the  real  guys  who  played  the  series. 


HANGOUTS,  WATERING  HOLES, 

AND  OTHER  PLACES 

I despise  the  word  “hangout,”  especially  as  it  applies  to  kids  and  what 
they  choose  to  do  with  their  time.  Some  liberal  minded  folks  seem  to  think 
that  hangouts  are  good  things,  and  that  they  are  a requirement  for  young 
people.  Maybe  so.  Butmy  thoughts  go  to  the  kids  who  prefer  to  “use  up” 
time  by  helping  their  moms  and  dads,  by  studying  their  lessons,  by  getting 
a job  to  earn  money  towards  college,  or  by  investing  time  and  talent  into 
music  or  the  arts.  We  certainly  live  in  a society  that  has  become  stratified, 
and  all  of  the  above  is  part  of  the  reason.  So,  along  comes  a social  engineer 
who  says  that  we  cannot  tolerate  these  disparities  among  people,  so  we 
have  to  do  something  to  level  the  playing  field,  to  make  us  all  look  “morq 
alike.”  And  so  they  go  on  to  pull  the  top  down  to  meet  the  bottom.  If  this 
kind  of  crap  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  several  decades,  initiative  to  improve 
one’s  self  will  be  totally  destroyed,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  a once  proud 
and  accomplished  nation  will  accelerate  to  the  bottom. 

Anyway,  I am  a staunch  believer  in  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand. 
Years  ago,  the  number  of  establishments  for  young  people  to  spend  their 
time  was  immense!  The  most  popular  of  places  to  go,  or  places  to  be,  I 
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believe,  was  the  “milk  bar”  on  South  9th  St.  The  bar,  still  in  its  original 
state,  was  attached  to  the  “Beck  and  Shultz”  “Home  Town  Dairy.”  The 
place  isn’t  much  bigger  than  a shoe  box,  but  it  was  after  school  and  early 
evening  “second  home”  for  hundreds  of  school  age  Columbia  kids.  There 
were  no  rowdies  in  those  days.  That  seems  to  explain  why  the  neighbors 
up  there  were  not  upset.  The  “har”  had  a good  “juke”  box,  lots  of  shakes, 
cokes,  and  blends,  and  sundaes.  The  only  possible  mystic  charm  that  the 
place  could  have  possessed  was  that  kids  were  together  with  other  kids 
who  they  very  much  like  and  wanted  to  be  with.  Another  reason  could  have 
been  that  this  was  the  varsity’s  favorite  hang-out. 

There  were  many  others.  If  you  ask  kids  today,  they’ll  tell  you  that 
Ronald  McDonald  invented  hamburgers  and  french  fries.  Not  true!  The 
only  difference  between  then  and  now  is  - back  then,  they  made  ‘em  the 
old  fashioned  way  - one  at  a time.  Hamburgers  and  french  fries  was  a 
popular  date  food,  as  was  coke  and  cigarettes.  Back  then,  the  kids  smoked 
too  much,  especially  the  girls.  And  these  were  the  days  before  filters.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  lung  cancer  death  rate  was.  You  never 
heard  much  about  it  then. 

Anyway,  there  were  lots  of  teen  places  downtown.  Coming  down 
from  the  milk  bar,  the  first  one  was  “The  Park  View,”  at  6th  & Locust  St. 
The  name  was  very  appropriate.  I think  Grace  Hall  was  the  owner 
operator. 

A little  further  down  the  street  at  5th  and  Locust  was  “Doll”  Campbells. 
It  was  a Amoco  Gas  Station,  with  a store  room  limited  to  soft  drinks,  potato 
chips,  and  a pool  table.  Old  Fred  Bessie  had  a shoe  shine  chair  in  the  room. 
Between  the  pool  room  and  the  gas  station  was  a “back”  room  for  card 
games.  “Moose”  Meyers  was  the  attendant,  and  on  occasion  the  gas  pumps 
would  shut  down  early.  Some  of  the  card  games  were  rather  exciting, 
lasting  sometimes  for  at  least  two  days.  Some  of  the  regular  guys  that  came 
around  were  “Putty”  Gable,  Duke  Abel,  Pete  Saja,  Abe  Kauffman,  Carl 
Grab,  and  Jappy  Clinton,  Vince  Heaps,  and  George  Hawkins. 

Both  Doll  and  Moose  played  at  the  same  time  they  cut  the  deck,  and 
after  a twenty-four  hour  card  game,  it  was  easy  to  see  who  ended  up  with 
most  of  the  change.  The  odd  part  about  this  place  was  the  age  groups  that 
frequented  the  establishment.  There  was  a large  group  of  World  War  II 
veterans  who  “hung  out”  at  Dolls,  as  well  as  many  teenagers  and  high 
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schoolers  who  actually  took  part  in  the  poker  games.  There  wasn’t  any 
mistrust  between  age  groups  then,  and  everyone  got  along  with  equal 
respect., 

Going  down  Locust  St.  for  another  half  block  brought  you  to  Shreiners. 
Mr  Shreiner  had  a small  candy  factory  at  Plane  & Manor,  and  his  Locust 
St.  soda  fountain  was  his  main  candy  outlet.  They  also  had  a nice  bar  with 
booths,  and  it  was  a great  place  for  kids  to  go  after  the  movies,  or  just  spend 
an  hour  over  a coke. 

Several  doors  down  the  street  was  Bucher’ s Pharmacy.  This  may  have 
been  the  favorite  place  to  gather  during  that  era.  They  too  had  a large  soda 
fountain  and  about  a dozen  booths.  The  building  had  an  alcove  which  was 
rather  handy  for  standing  back  in  out  of  the  wind  and  rain.  Throngs  of  kids 
would  stand  around  here,  and  the  only  management  complaints  had  to  do 
with  blocking  the  door  for  older  people  to  get  in  and  out.  Charlie  Kraft  and 
Doc  Caley  were  the  pharmacists,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  they  loved 
kids.  They  knew  all  of  us  by  our  first  names,  and  it  was  a two  way  street 
of  respect.  The  Bucher  Building  was  a four  story  apartment  house.  It  was 
conventional  wisdom  in  those  days  to  let  the  rent  from  the  property  pay  the 
rent  for  the  business.  The  building  was  rather  imposing.  It  is  a shame  that 
it’s  gone. 

Directly  opposite  the  pharmacy  entrance  was  Joe’s  Tie  Shop,  a very 
popular  men’s  clothing  store  owned  and  operated  by  Joe  Miller.  In  the 
center  was  a double  door  leading  to  the  apartments.  The  building  had  an 
elevator,  and  perhaps  the  most  exciting  thing  for  a twelve  year  old  to  do 
was  to  sneak  a ride  on  Bucher’ s elevator.  There  were  two  very  large  stone 
pillars  that  held  up  the  alcove.  They  made  excellent  leaning  posts,  and 
were  “soiled”  up  to  about  a six  foot  level. 

It’s  amazing  that  people  in  charge  just  can’t  figure  out  what  went 
wrong  with  today’s  younger  element.  It’s  the  permissive  attitude  of  our 
society,  stupid.  The  human  body  has  not  changed.  The  mechanism  that 
triggers  desire  remains  the  same.  It’s  the  standards  of  behavior  that  were 
allowed  to  change.  In  this  era  gone  by,  kids  relied  a lot  on  humor.  But,  this 
is  what  they  heard  on  radio  and  saw  on  T.  V.  For  instance,  kids  used  to  brag 
about  the  size  of  their  defecations.  One  kid  complained  that  the  size  of  his 
B.M.  was  so  large  that  the  top  of  his  head  caved  in.  While  this  may  seem 
a tad  vulgar,  it  did  not  produce  the  more  serious  consequences  like  a child 
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without  a father,  a fried  brain,  a fatal  venereal  disease,  or  a jail  sentence 
among  a lot  of  other  folks  of  bad  example  and  character. 

On  down  the  street,  the  next  public  place  was  Miller’s  Confection.  It 
was  similar  to  Shreiners  in  that  both  made  and  sold  candy,  and  maintained 
a soda  fountain.  Mr.  Miller  had  a daughter.  Merle,  who  was  a very  classy 
young  lady. 

Hop  across  the  street,  and  you  were  at  Hinkle’s  Drug  Store.  This  too 
was  very  similar  to  Bucher’s  Pharmacy,  and  continues  today  as  one  of  the 
premier  eating  places  in  the  boro.  All  of  these  places  hired  teenagers.  They 
were  affectionately  called  “sodajerks.”  Very  fewjuniors  and  seniors  were 
without  apart  time  job  in  those  days,  especially  the  girls.  Hinkle’ s egg  dye 
was  a very  large  employer,  possibly  up  to  thirty  girls  in  a season. 

Coming  back  up  the  other  side  of  Locust  was  the  bowling  alley.  This 
was  probably  the  largest  and  most  intense  hang-out  on  the  block.  Bud  and 
Martha  Taylor  ran  a delightful  soda  bar  and  grill  here,  and  the  place  was 
always  full  seven  nights  a week.  Bud  and  Martha  had  outstanding 
personalities  to  accommodate  their  business,  and  F m sure  they  are  on  your 
list  of  unforgettables.  They  have  been  living  in  Wrights ville,  if  you 
wondered  where  and  how  they  are. 

Further  up  the  street,  and  for  a very  short  while,  there  was  a fountain 
type  restaurant  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  Colonial  Savings  and 
Loan.  It  was  a soda  fountain  - grill  place  and  I believe  it  was  operated  by 
Bud  and  Martha  Taylor,  who  moved  up  the  street  from  the  bowling  alley. 

Between  4th  and  5th  on  Locust  Street  was  the  doughnut  shop.  This 
was  in  the  Faltin  Cafe  Building  which  was  owned  and  operated  by  Frank 
Horn.  Frank’s  daughter,  Rita,  and  her  husband,  Warren  Von  Stetter, 
owned  the  business.  This  was  another  delightful  young  couple  and  the 
doughnut  shop  was  another  very  nice  place  to  spend  an  hour. 

Going  off  to  the  side  streets,  there  were  also  a couple  of  good  “date” 
spots.  Todder  Roberts  (McClair)  had  a great  sandwich  shop/restaurant  in 
a former  home  on  Cherry  Street  across  from  Cherry  Street  School.  I 
believe  it  was  the  old  Schaeffer  Homestead.  “Todder”  was  a very  friendly 
and  funny  guy.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  shifter  sandwich.  It  was  a 
specialty  he  made  for  railroaders.  If  you  remember,  the  railroaders  who 
worked  in  the  yards  called  their  engines  “shifters.”  The  damn  thing  was 
good.  Price  about  twenty-five  cents.  It  was  ham  and  cheese,  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  pickles,  and  lots  of  mayonnaise  on  afresh  hamburger  bun.  A lot 
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for  your  money.  Todder  also  sold  more  hamburgers  and  french  fries  than 
he  would  care  to  remember. 

The  Susquehanna  River,  the  Twin  Oaks  Pool,  and  a full  schedule  of 
athletic  events  at  the  high  school  kept  the  kids  pretty  busy  when  not  in 
school  or  occupied  with  a part  time  job.  I talk  about  these  outlets  in  other 
sections  of  the  book. 

Another  popular  place  for  Columbia  teenagers  to  hang  out  was 
“Charlies”  in  Marietta.  If  you  add  up  all  of  the  places  that  were  available 
for  kids  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  you  can  see  that  they  far  outnumber  what 
is  available  today.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  there  were 
no  “exclusive”  hang  outs  just  for  kids.  There  was  no  “mistrust”  between 
the  ages  then,  and  adults  went  to  the  same  places  that  the  kids  went  to.  Kids 
were  well  behaved,  and  there  was  no  need  for  “unsupervised”  and  secret 
places  to  hang  out.  Columbia’s  movie  houses  were  great  places  to  use  up 
spare  time,  but  I had  preferred  to  talk  about  those  in  the  cultural  section  of 
this  book. 

Strictly  adult  places  in  Columbia  had  the  usual  distinction  of  being  a 
bar  room  or  club  with  liquor  license.  At  one  time,  there  were  twenty-five 
in  Columbia.  It  was  also  a somewhat  humorous  fact  that  there  were 
twenty-five  churches,  and  those  who  related  bar  rooms  with  the  devil 
thought  that,  at  least  numerically,  we  had  a “pretty  good”  balance.  Truth 
is,  that  we  probably  had  a few  too  many  of  each.  The  struggle  for  survival, 

I think,  proved  this  to  be  true.  The  perennial  “do  gooders”  of  that  age  tried 
to  give  our  bar  rooms  and  hotels  a “bum  rap,”  based  on  the  occasional  “sot” 
who  got  fallen  down  drunk,  or  the  “jerk”  who  blasted  his  whole  pay  in  the 
slots.  The  “do  gooders”  would  have  shut  down  our  clubs  and  watering 
holes.  They  actually  did  this  during  prohibition  time,  which  was  one  of  the 
darkest  eras  of  this  country’s  history.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Columbia  people  worked  very  hard  in  the  foundries  and  the  mills.  This* 
was  hot  and  hard  work  and  ninety-nine  percent  of  these  people  were 
extremely  loyal  to  their  families.  All  that  really  was  needed  was  a couple 
of  ten  cent  beers  and  a hand  full  of  pretzels,  and  some  conversation  with 
people  of  kind  to  get  ready  for  the  next  week  of  hard  work  at  the  factory 
or  the  mill. 

During  the  post  war  era,  the  veterans  organizations  were  the  most 
popular,  at  least  for  a time.  The  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
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Foreign  Wars  were  products  of  World  War  I,  and  were  ready  to  absorb  the 
World  War  II  veterans  into  membership.  To  me,  Legion  was  a tad  more 
aggressive  in  this  recruitment.  They  had  a brand  new  home  on  Chestnut 
Street.  The  new  home  had  a lot  of  class.  The  facility  had  designed  in  some 
newer  and  more  modern  concepts,  including  air  conditioning,  glass  block 
windows,  indirect  lighting,  asphalt  tile  floors,  etc.,  etc.  The  social  room 
was  elegant,  with  a long,  attractive  bar.  The  bar  room  had  a concealed  shelf 
for  “slots,”  and  an  adequate  dance  floor.  Rest  rooms  were  new  and  clean, 
and  there  was  an  attractive  and  classy  parlor  on  the  lower  front  side  of  the 
building.  The  parlor,  or  sitting  room,  was  equipped  with  soft  plush 
furniture,  and  professionally  redecorated  with  wall  paper,  drapes,  and 
accessories.  The  high  ceilings  and  tall  windows  made  this  an  elegant 
sitting  room.  On  occasion,  when  parties  drew  an  oversized  crowd,  tables 
were  set  up  in  this  room  to  accommodate  the  overflow.  The  point  front  of 
the  building  was  a large  porch  with  stripped  awnings  and  plenty  of  porch 
furniture.  An  hour  or  two  on  this  porch  on  a Sunday  afternoon  was  a 
delightful  experience.  The  downstairs  was  finished  off  with  a small  bar, 
sort  of  a buddie  room,  with  card  tables,  pool,  and  other  types  of  male 
recreation.  The  entire  2nd  floor  was  given  to  meeting  rooms.  There  was 
a parking  lot  to  the  rear  and  a rear  entrance.  The  early  years  success  of  this 
place  was  phenomenal.  Dances  with  live  bands  occurred  as  often  as 
Wednesday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights.  Can  you  believe  this? 
Popular  bands  included  Ralph  Shope,  Jim  Wiley  and  wife  with  “Bud” 
Lincoln,  and  Frankie  Widder. 

Old  “Standys”  at  the  Legion  who  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  preserve  the 
club  for  later  versions  of  veterans  were  Frank  Walters,  George  Bergey, 
Earl  Keller,  Paul  Metzger,  Lee  Schupf,  and  Bill  Sample.  There  were  other 
interested  members  too,  like  Nels  Albright  and  Harry  Shreiner.  Stewards 
during  the  “Big”  years  were  Johnnie  Kilp,  Whip  Beatty,  and  Johnnie 
DeCarlton.  A very  popular  waitress  was  Cass  Schopf.  The  post  main- 
tained a very  unique  organization  called  the  “Honor  Guard”.  The  unit  had 
about  40  members  which  were  all  World  War  II  veterans.  They  had  two 
sets  of  uniforms,  one  was  light  gray,  and  the  other  was  “Legion”  blue.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  Guard  was  to  properly  bury  with  dignity  and 
ceremony  dead  comrads  being  returned  to  their  homeland  for  World  War 
II  locations  around  the  world.  The  organization  also  acquired  a large 
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measure  of  fame  as  a marching  unit,  winning  first  prize  in  many  events 
around  the  state.  Even  in  these  “serious”  times,  we  seemed  to  have  space 
for  humor.  One  day  at  a scheduled  funeral,  “Uckle”  Roeser  showed  up 
with  his  overcoat  buttoned  up  to  the  neck.  The  only  thing  showing  was  his 
uniform  pants  and  shoes.  As  it  was  a rather  warm  day,  we  all  wondered 
why  he  didn’t  wilt.  He  didn’t  remove  his  overcoat.  As  it  turned  out, 
“Uckle”  had  gotten  up  rather  late,  and  he  didn’t’  have  time  to  dress.  The 
only  thing  he  had  on,  was  his  uniform  pants,  his  shoes,  and  his  overcoat! 
Chub  Stetter  was  the  commander  of  the  Honor  Guard  Unit,  and  some  of 
the  members  I remember  most  were,  “Russ”  Bowers,  “Jay”  Rhoads, 
“Jessel”  Hollingsworth,  “Mort”  Meshey,  “Uckle”  Roeser,  “Andy” 
Shortlidge,  and  Russ  Sumpman. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  had  a post  home  that  was  also 
spectacular  in  scope.  The  Post  was  on  Locust  between  3rd  and  4th.  It 
didn’t  have  the  “homey”  effect  of  the  legion  on  Chestnut  street,  but  had 
many  other  notable  assets.  In  fact  bigger  was  better  in  the  early  years,  but 
proved  to  be  fatal  in  later  years  when  the  “fun  after  the  war  years”  calmed 
down  almost  to  a halt.  The  Vets  had  a fantastic  oblong  bar,  with  rounded 
ends.  It  was  by  far  the  biggest  bar  I had  ever  seen.  In  that  era,  free  standing 
bars  without  “back  bars”  were  rather  new,  and  this  one  was  a “honey  . 
Between  the  bar  and  the  entrance  was  a “waiting”  area,  with  cloak  room, 
darts  boards,  and  a few  tables  and  lounge  chairs.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
bar  was  a large  area  of  tables  and  chairs,  so  large  that  on  a Saturday  night, 
at  least  four  waitresses  were  on  duty.  After  this  came  a large  dance  floor, 
and  then  a stage,  with  another  retractable  stage  underneath  to  extend  itself. 
This  was  truly  an  elegant  place.  In  its  prime  they  could  have  had  at  least 
400  people  in  there  on  a normal  night.  Bob  Ly  ter  was  a favorite  band  there. 
He  had  a larger  than  usual  band,  and  you  really  needed  a big  band  in  a hall 

of  that  size.  ‘ 

The  rest  rooms  in  this  club,  however,  were  not  all  that  great.  It  wasn’t 
uncommon  for  a large  group  of  guys  who  were  going  from  club  to  club  on 
a Friday  night  to  go  directly  to  the  rest  room.  The  V ets  had  a rather  crowded 
rest  room,  and  there  was  a space  on  the  wall  where  there  should  have  been 
a urinal,  but  there  wasn’t  any . The  lighting  in  the  rest  room  was  rather  dark, 
and  on  several  occasion,  guys  were  known  to  “go”  right  against  the  wall. 
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Like  most  of  the  oversized  lodges,  the  post  stumbled  and  fell  to  hard 
times.  After  losing  the  Locust  Street  post,  they  stayed  for  a while  at  the 
Shawnee  Marching  Club  building  behind  the  fire  house  on  Union  Street. 
After  a rather  successful  run  here,  they  recovered,  and  built  their  new  home 
at  fourth  and  Manor.  The  present  home  is  a truly  nice  facility,  with  a 
productive  membership. 

The  manor  Street  facility  is  what  is  known  as  a Memorial  Post. 
Special  rules  dictate  reverence  toward  departed  comrades.  The  Post  also 
remembers  comrades  killed  in  action  in  a very  special  way.  On  the  outside 
of  the  building,  a large  brick  monument  displays  the  names  of  the 
Columbia  men  killed  in  action.  Their  names  are  printed  on  a slab  of 
aluminium  the  size  of  a bricky  and  laid  into  the  brick  work.  The  monument 
has  step  shelves  for  displaying  flowers,  and  a pump  which  operates  a 
waterfall  down  over  the  front.  Red,  white,  and  blue  lights  light  up  the  water 
as  it  falls.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  the  monument  was  designed  by  Vince 
Fritz.  On  the  inside  of  the  post,  the  social  room  is  decorated  along  a similar 
theme.  Displayed  on  the  walls  are  long  rows  of  hand  painted  portraits  of 
72  Columbians  who  have  died  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The  portraits 
were  painted  by  Dick  Fritz,  who  only  recently  passed  away.  These  two 
distinct  memorial  features  make  Columbia  Post  No  2345  truly  unique.  The 
post  received  state  and  national  recognition  for  the  unusual  memorials. 
Other  activities  of  the  Post  include  continuation  of  the  11-11-11  club, 
which  was  formerly  an  American  Legion  project.  The  event  commemo- 
rated the  eleventh  hour,  of  the  eleventh  day,  of  the  eleventh  month,  which 
was  the  exact  time  when  the  “Armistice”  was  signed  ending  World  War  II. 
The  event  includes  a gathering  of  veterans,  a key  note  speaker,  a social 
hour,  and  a meal,  all  in  memory  of  departed  comrads. 

In  addition  to  its  dedication  to  veterans,  the  post  is  family  oriented, 
maintaining  many  events,  and  beautiful  picnic  grounds  for  family  enter- 
tainment. The  grounds  are  also  open  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Each  year,  at  Thanksgiving,  the  post  hosts  a turkey  diner  for  senior 
citizens.  This  event  is  so  popular  that  several  “settings”  need  to  be 
scheduled. 

The  club  is  active  in  providing  benefits  for  members,  and  insurance 
for  group  coverage  at  reduced  rates.  Another  recent  and  very  distinctive 
honor  for  2435  was  the  appointment/election  of  Charlie  Feltenberger  to 
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State  Commander.  Another  Columbian  who  has  added  immeasurably  to 
the  success  of  the  Post  is  Clyde  Kraft,  retired  local  funeral  director. 
Clyde’s  son  Kevin  is  also  active  in  current  affairs.  The  post  has  a very 
strong  ladies  auxiliary,  and  they  were  very  fortunate  in  recruiting  the 
services  of  Rosemary  Donnelly,  who  brought  along  here  sister  Bernice 
Stein,  and  their  husband  Dick  Donnelly  and  Paul  Stein. 

I believe  that  it  is  entirely  inconceivable  that  Columbia,  a small  town 
with  population  of  10,000  people,  could  support  a total  of  5 veterans 
organizations.  And  yet  it  is  true!  The  other  three  veterans  posts  are  the 
Makie  Legion,  the  Catholic  War  Vets,  and  the  Amvets.  To  make  it  even 
better,  the  posts  do  not  compete,  but  rather  cooperate  in  matters  of  similar 
interests  thru  the  United  Veterans  Council.  A fine  example  of  this  is  the 
annual  Memorial  Day  Parade. 

The  Makie  Legion  Post  has  a remarkable  history,  which  reflected  the 
very  large  number  of  black  people  who  took  part  in  the  military  service  to 
their  country.  The  post  home  is  and  has  always  been  located  in  the  Old 
School  building  next  to  the  Zion  Church  on  South  58th  Street.  Limited 
membership  at  times  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  operate  the  post,  but 
the  members  are  always  ready  to  participate  in  veterans  affairs.  A unique 
factor  in  the  operation  of  the  post  was  the  election  of  a “Female” 
commander.  Mazie  Johnson,  a well  known  Columbian,  served  in  World 
War  II,  and  she  still  visits  Columbia  on  Memorial  Day.  Her  participation 
in  parades  of  recent  years  was  indeed  very  popular  and  well  received. 

The  Amvets  is  situated  in  the  old  “Viggies”  Fire  Co.  building  on  South 
Second  street.  The  service  organization  is  a product  of  World  War  II,  and 
did  not  have  the  “instant”  strength  as  the  other  organizations  that  were 
formed  directly  after  World  War  I.  The  Amvets  are  faithful  and  loyal 
service  people,  and  participate  fully  in  all  veterans  events,  even  though 
there  is  an  apparent  struggle  to  exist. 

Finally,  the  Catholic  War  Vets  were  also  a product  of  World  War  II. 
They  are  located  in  Avenue  H,  near  the  Peoples  Drug  Store.  The  home  is 
built  on  the  old  Columbia  Candy  Co.  property,  which  I believe  was 
donated  to  the  Vets  by  the  owner,  Mr  Gladfelter.  The  CWV  has  a rather 
small  roster,  being  in  competition  with  all  of  the  other  posts  for  member- 
ship. They  maintain  a very  simple  facility,  investing  the  greater  part  of 
their  income  in  Catholic  Schools  and  other  community  projects.  They  are 
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also  famous  for  their  marching  units  and  outstanding  uniforms  which  they 
have  maintmned  over  the  years. 

The  non  service  lodges  in  Columbia  were  mainly  beneficial  clubs  that 
provided  insurance  of  some  type  for  its  members  and  families.  The 
insurance  always  seemed  a bit  minimal  though,  as  compared  to  the  social 
aspects  of  the  lodges. 

The  Eagles  was  a very  popular  lodge  near  the  foot  of  Locust  Street. 
They  had  done  very  well  with  memberships  and  activities,  but  the  lodge 
itself  was  dingy  and  rather  small.  With  a large  accumulation  of  cash,  they 
decided  to  relocate  to  a larger,  more  modern  facility.  They  moved  up  the 
street  to  a huge  and  attractive  facility.  It  was  truly  a incredible  place.  It  was 
also  an  incredible  mistake.  As  “night  life”  after  World  War  II  began  to 
fade,  the  Lodge  couldn’t  “keep  up”,  and  the  Eagles  was  lost  to  Columbia, 
probably  forever.  Fred  Studenroth  and  Geo.  Kaufold  were  long  time 
stewards  there,  and  it  was  always  a fun  place  to  go.  Many  members  of  the 
Shawnee  Fire  Co.  belonged  to  the  Eagles. 

The  Forresters  had  a similar  lodge,  located  and  2nd  and  Locust  Street. 
They  too  had  accumulated  some  funds  after  the  war,  and  they  also  decided 
to  expand.  They  brought  the  property  next  door,  which  was  a narrow,  three 
story  home,  and  tore  it  down.  This  about  doubled  the  size  of  the  lodge. 
They  had  a large  bar  and  game  room,  and  a formal  dance  hall  with  a stage 
and  an  excellent  bar.  I worked  on  the  restoration  and  expansion  with  Russ 
Kauffman,  and  we  had  a lot  of  fun  there.  A popular  item  was  a 1 " thick  slice 
of  Baloney  on  a hamburg  bun  for  a quarter.  We  ate  “tons”  of  these  until 
the  construction  project  was  finished.  Long  time  stewards  there  were  Mel 
Flosser  and  Abe  Stauffer.  “Big  card  games”  were  always  a popular  event 
at  the  Forresters,  plus  Friday  night  and  Sunday  dinners  for  the  public. 
Charlie  Donan  is  now  doing  a very  nice  job  running  the  club. 

The  Owls,  or  “Old  Mens  club”  is  a similar  lodge  located  at  3rd  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  They  didn’t  do  much  in  the  way  of  expansion  over  the 
years,  but  they  did  make  frequent  renovations.  V ery  popular  events  on  the 
house  schedule  were  reduced  food  and  drink  prices.  These  events  drew 
some  very  large  crowds  over  the  years,  and  tended  to  swell  the  member- 
ship. It  may  be  said  here  that  it  was  very  easy  for  teenagers  to  buy  beer 
during  World  War  II.  To  begin  with,  most  of  the  older  men  were  in  the 
Service,  and  this  seriously  affected  bar  sales.  Secondly,  eighteen  year  olds 
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were  being  drafted  into  the  Service,  and  no  one  really  Cared  if  they  had  beer 
or  not.  Further  to  this,  some  big  1 6 year  olds  looked  like  1 8 and  there  were 
no  identification  cards  in  those  days.  Most  importantly,  kids  didn’t  have 
access  to  automobiles  back  in  the  early  forties.  Anyway,  what  this  all 
added  up  to  was  a nice  cold  pitcher  of  beer  for  a buck  at  the  Owls.  “Huey” 
Long  was  the  steward  then.  He  worked  for  my  Dad  at  the  brewery,  and 
lived  directly  across  the  street  from  my  home.  He  was  a “great  guy”  and 
he  was  a “dead  ringer”  for  John  Sununu  of  political  and  TV  fame. 

TheL.O.O.M.,  or  Loyal  Order  ofMoose  had  done  rather  well  through 
the  years.  They  have  a very  strong  women’s  unit,  called  Women  of  the 
Moose.  They  have  their  own  rites  and  rituals,  and  are  very  active  in 
community  affairs.  They  contribute  much  to  the  success  of  the  lodge  as 
a whole.  In  recent  years,  they  acquired  the  building  next  to  their  lodge.  The 
building  was  formerly  a bank  and  a church.  The  large  single  room  is 
attractive  for  wedding  receptions  and  other  community  “events.  Several 
years  ago  the  Moose  constructed  a new  and  modern  one  story  lodge  on  the 
south  side  of  their  present  facility.  For  many  years,  Ozzie  Palmer  was  their 
financial  secretary  of  the  Moose.  In  the  years  directly  after  the  War,  and 
before  many  of  the  veterans  got  married,  it  was  fashionable  to  belong  to 
as  many  lodges  as  possible.  Dues  were  only  a couple  of  bucks,  but  many 
paid  attractive  benefits.  But  more  important,  a Columbia  lodge  card  would 
get  you  into  a similar  lodge  in  another  town.  For  example,  a Columbia 
Legion  card  would  get  you  into  the  Ephrata  Legion,  which  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  popular  “night  clubs”  around.  Other  beneficial  lodges  in 
the  Reading  area  were  fabulous,  and  Columbia  people  always  seemed  to 
get  preferential  treatment.  I have  quite  a stack  of  lodge  membership  cards 
in  my  box  of  memorabilia.  I also  just  came  across  an  item  that  gave  me  a 
kind  of  a flash.  In  the  “after  the  War  days”,  it  was  common  for  a group  of 
buddies  to  put  a “kitty”  to  pay  for  the  evenings  fun.  This  made  it  easier  on 
the  waitress  of  the  bartender.  If  anything  was  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  it  was  usually  left  as  a tip.  One  night,  there  were  eight  of  us,  and 
one  dollar  was  left  in  the  “kitty”.  Jay  Rhoads  reached  in  and  tore  the  dollar 
bill  into  eight  pieces.  I still  have  my  piece  of  the  “bill”.  This  will  soon  have 
been  over  50  years  ago. 

“Initiation”  into  lodges  was  prominent  during  this  era.  It  was  kind  of 
an  adult  “hazing”,  which  was  really  a fun  night  for  the  “old  timers”.  The 
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“initiation  ceremony”  usually  took  place  several  months  after  joining  the 
lodge.  This  gave  the  “old  timers  plenty  of  time  to  “harass”  the  new  guys 
about  how  horrible  the  initiation  really  was.  Indeed,  it  was  not,  could  not 
have  been  as  horrible  as  made  out.  War  veterans,  however,  did  not  like  to 
be  humiliated,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  lodge  officials  realized  the  loss  of 
potential  membership.  Actual  “hazing”  then  went  by  the  wayside,  and 
usually  was  replaced  by  a monetary  fee. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  was  another  long  standing  lodge  in  the 
Boro.  They  started  out  on  North  Fifth  Street,  around  the  corner  from 
Locust.  This  was  a very  lively  organization,  with  many  evenings  of 
pinochle,  barbershop  singing,  and  beer.  The  Fifth  Street  Club  soon 
strangled  itself,  and  a new  club  was  built  at  4th  and  Maple.  This  was  a very 
attractive  and  functional  building,  and  for  several  years  was  “too  small”. 
In  today  ’ s shrunken  sphere  of  society,  it  is  probably  “just  right” ! The  club 
has  a long  history  of  catering  to  the  public,  via  wedding  receptions, 
business  meetings,  wakes,  and  low  cost  meals.  By  the  way,  pinochle  and 
barber  shop  continued  at  the  new  lodge.  They  too,  have  always  had  an 
excellent  women’s  auxiliary,  and  volunteers  were  plentiful  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  “home”.  Mubbs  Grab  was  a long  time  regular  steward  at  the 
Knights. 

Rounding  out  the  clubs  with  liquor  licenses  in  Columbia  was  the  Elks 
lodge  on  Chestnut  Street.  By  today’s  standards  I suppose  the  word  “elite” 
would  be  politically  incorrect.  In  Columbia,  “elite”  didn’ t matter  too  much 
to  the  folks  that  lived  here.  To  those  who  achieved  “status”,  being  “elite” 
was  not  part  of  their  goal.  To  all  the  rest,  achieving  status  was  achievable 
in  Columbia,  and  everyone  seemed  to  admire  those  that  did.  The  largest 
proof  of  this  happened  right  at  the  Columbia  Elks  Club,  when  there  was  a 
meltdown  of  limited  membership  at  the  Elks  Club  in  the  late  sixties,  the 
membership  tripled.  This  could  not  have  happened  if  there  were  any 
resentments  against  the  lodge  itself.  Instead,  there  was  a grand  rush  to 
belong  to  a lodge  of  quality  values  and  services.  The  Elks,  whose 
beginning  was  at  the  bottom  of  Locust  Street,  same  as  most  of  the  other 
lodges,  has  a long  record  of  quality  dances,  parties,  fun  nights,  and 
excellent  catering  to  community  events.  Councilman  Paul  Myers  was  the 
dominant  long  time  steward  there,  and  without  a doubt  he  contributed 
immensely  to  their  success  during  their  best  years. 
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The  Susquehanna  Fire  Co.  Social  Club  has  a bar  license,  and  at  one 
time  the  Shawnee  Marching  Club  had  a similar  license.  This  made  for  a 
total  of  12  licensed  clubs  all  within  a town  whose  population  ranged  from 
between  10  and  12  thousand  people.  It  is  true,  though,  that  many  people 
from  Marietta,  Wrightsville,  Mountville,  and  Washington  Boro  belonged 
to  these  clubs.  I suppose  that  makes  their  possibility  for  existence  a tad 
more  understandable.  These  clubs  had  a couple  of  advantages  too.  Fora 
long  period  of  time  they  were  allowed  to  be  open  on  Sundays,  while  public 
bars,  and  even  the  movies  were  not  allowed  to  be  open  on  Sundays.  Further 
to  this,  the  “locked  door”  policy  of  the  clubs  made  possible  “slots”  and 
other  types  of  gambling  that  were  not  possible  in  public  places.  During  the 
“Slot”  era,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  lodges  donate  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  Columbia  Hospital. 

Another  seemingly  interesting  lodge  was  the  Redmens  Lodge  at  2nd 
and  Locust  Street.  They  also  had,  I believe,  a home  on  Cherry,  between 
3rd  and  4th.  While  they  existed  just  a tad  before  my  time,  I do  not  have  too 
much  knowledge  about  what  they  were  or  what  their  purpose  was.  I do 
know  that  they  had  many  colorful,  well  made  Indian  uniforms.  It  was  in 
the  forties  that  the  Shawnee  fire  Co.  Marching  club  acquired  most  of  these 
uniforms.  Bill  Mable,  President  of  the  club  at  that  time  was  a “real  go 
getter”,  and  he  was  able  thru  some  sort  of  silent  deal  to  acquire  the  “Indian 
suites”  for  the  club.  The  entire  band,  and  the  entire  ladies  auxiliary  dressed 
in  these  suits,  accounting  for  at  least  80  units,  complete  with  head  dress. 

I guarantee  you,  Hollywood  never  had  better  looking  Indians  than  the 
Shawnee  Marching  Club! 

Now  that  we’ve  reviewed  and  accounted  for  the  young  peoples 
“hangouts”  and  the  adult  clubs,  we  still  have  the  restaurants,  the  service 
clubs,  and  the  bars  room,  which  leaves  us,  still  a long  way  to  go. 

While  we  didn’t  match  the  “grocery  store  legend”,  with  one  for  every  ^ 
corner,  we  still  had  one  heck  of  a lot  of  cafes  and  hotels.  There  were  two‘ 
very  popular  night  spots  on  the  east  edge  of  town  - the  Far  East  Inn,  and 
Harry  Ely’s  Cafe.  The  Far  East  was  built  by  L.  R.  Zifferer,  originally  used 
as  a dog  kennel  and  a sales  room  for  “show”  dogs.  The  building  was  of  a 
beautiful  Chinese  ornate  design.  I will  probably  never  get  to  heaven,  as  I 
was  the  manager  of  Grinnell  at  the  time,  and  grinned  when  the  building  was 
razed  in  the  name  of  progress.  Shame  on  me.  Grinnell  had  acquired  the 
building  for  expansion  purposes.  What  you  won’t  do  just  for  a lousy  pay 
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check.  Anyway,  the  building  had  the  large  curved  Chinese  roof  eaves  and 
ridges,  with  a molded  iron  fence  around  the  top  level.  The  fence  was 
moulded  in  iron  sections  and  butted  together.  Each  section  had  a figure  of 
a Chinese  dragon.  The  castings  were  excellent  iron  figures  with  perfect 
definition.  Guess  what.  I have  one  mounted  in  my  den.  The  inside  of  the 
building  was  elegant  also.  There  were  terrazo  floors,  and  lots  of  ma- 
hogany, mirrors,  and  glass.  A secluded  balcony  circled  the  upper  level,  as 
a quiet  rendezvous  for  lovers  of  all  kinds.  The  establishment  had  an 
excellent  kitchen,  a large  bar,  and  lots  of  room  to  dance.  It  was  the  swanky 
bistro  of  the  era.  Rumors  suggested  that  they  even  had  a Chinese  cook,  but 
I was  also  told  that  the  Chinese  cook  was  non  other  than  “Gutty”  McPeak ! 
Louie  Y anko  was  the  first  proprietor,  followed  by  Stan  Kelly.  Stan,  if  you 
remember,  looked  just  like  “Wendy’s”  dad. 

Caty-corner  across  the  street  was  Harry  Ely’s  Cafe.  This  was  also  a 
very  popular  night  spot.  After  W.W.II,  the  two  boys,  Jerry  and  Bob, 
succeeded  their  father  and  were  a pair  of  very  popular  Columbia  bar 
keepers.  Coming  in  the  highway  was  Browns  Hotel,  now  occupied  by 
Smith  s Bar  and  Sandwich  Shop.  They  have,  and  need,  a very  large 
parking  lot.  Up  over  the  hill,  we  saw  “Piney”  Schlothauer’s,  which  was 
a working  mans  bar,  later  owned  and  operated  by  another  popular 
Columbian,  “Ramey”  Kitch. 

Going  further  into  Columbia,  we  came  upon  that  Rising  Sun  Hotel. 
This  is  a very  attractive  building  which  was  owned  in  earlier  times  by 
“Buck”  Chalfant.  Cork  Lutz  fulfilled  a dream  by  acquiring  “The  Sun”  in 
the  late  forties,  while  continuing  to  operate  his  South  5th  Street  location, 
which  was  known  as  the  Lower  Hotel.  I liked  the  Lower  Hotel.  It  had  a 
“side  room”  which  was  a lot  like  you  own  living  room.  “Cork”  served  a 
“delicacy”  there,  which  he  called  “Lake  Erie  Pike”.  It  was  a long  round 
piece  of  very  white  fish,  fried  in  what  Cork  called  his  beer  batter.  These 
things  were  scrumptious!  We  bought  them  by  the  bag  full  at  250  apiece. 
Cork  also  made  very  good  steamed  shrimp.  You  could  afford  them  in  those 
days.  One  night  early  after  W.W.II,  Uckle  Roeser  and  I strolled  in  on  a 
Friday  night.  We  felt  like  a little  shrimp.  “Irene”  was  working  in  the 
kitchen,  and  she  asked  how  many  we  would  like.  We  replied,  “Don’t 
bother  to  count,  we’ll  take  the  whole  damned  jug!  “ And  we  did.  While 
this  was  going  on,  we  discovered  that  Cork  had  just  added  “Red  Cap”  ale 
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to  the  beer  list,  so  we  had  some  of  the  too.  The  hot  spiced  shrimp  and  the 
cold  ale  was  the  source  for  a lot  of  energy,  enough  to  pick  up  a big  heavy 
iron  bed -with  me  in  it,  and  spin  it  around  the  room. 

Down  Locust  Street,  you  could  stop  at  the  Faultin  Cafe.  This  was  a 
“nice”  place,  and  enjoyed  frequent  crowds.  Frank  Horn  was  the  proprietor, 
and  did  a good  job  for  the  public  with  light  food  and  drinks. 

Between  3rd  and  4th  on  Locust  was  Hotel  Columbia  which  was  Sam 
Lockards  famous  back  bar,  with  the  front  setting  called  Hotel  Locust.  Sam 
Lockard  was  Columbia’s  foremost  hotelman,  with  every  one  of  his 
ventures  turning  right  side  up  and  very  successful.  A short  time  later,  the 
“Locust”  was  acquired  by  partners  Bobbie  Goodmans  andSam  Ansel.  The 
side  room  at  the  Locust  was  an  excellent  restaurant,  with  fine  decor  and 
good  food.  It  was  extremely  popular  as  a night  spot,  as  well  as  a place  for 
business  man’s  lunch. 

Near  the  bottom  of  Locust  Street  was  Joe  Arbitinas  “Franklin  House”, 
later  owned  by  Joe  Dewan.  Joe  Arbutina  owned  farms,  and  he  imported 
itinerant  workers  that  lived  above  the  hotel,  and  took  their  meals  in  the 
cafe.  Joe  put  on  some  good  low  cost  meals,  the  kind  that  “stuck”  to  your 
ribs.  Joe’ s head  bartender,  Stanley  Bunchick,  moved  to  Marietta  where  he 
opened  a place  similar  to  Joe’s  with  specials  like  pork  and  sour  kraut, 
polish  sausage,  etc.  The  Bittner  Hotel  at  Forth  and  Walnut  had  a nice  bar 
and  restaurant,  and  was  quite  popular  after  W.W.II.  Johnny  Gill,  a former 
boxer,  opened  a “family”  type  bar  and  restaurant  on  Chestnut,  across  from 
the  Columbian  and  served  very  good  food.  This  was  a favorite  “Friday 
night  place”  with  specials  like  shrimp  in  the  basket  with  fries. 

The  “Five  Points”  and  4th  and  Union  had  two  bars,  both  very  similar 
in  everything.  Buck  Wagley  owned  Wagley’  s Cafe,  a clean  little  pub  with 
lots  of  friendly  conversation.  Lots  of  doctors  and  businessmen  stopped  of 
there  for  a “cold  one”,  and  it  was  said  that  a Keely  Stove  board  meeting  was, 
often  held  right  on  the  barroom  floor.  Cheez  - things  sure  were  different 
in  those  days.  Charlie  Ziegler  had  a very  attractive  building  with  a large 
bay  window  over  the  entrance  door.  The  walls  were  of  a unusual  design, 
with  small  stones  set  equally  spaced  in  tucco  cement,  there  was  a window 
on  the  4th  Street  side,  right  behind  the  bar.  This  was  Charlies  “Roost”  as 
he  rested  while  not  serving  his  customers.  Those  guys  were  iron  men  in 
those  days,  tending  their  own  bar  from  morning  to  night.  And  no  Tee  or 
sweat  shirts!  They  always  wore  a shirt  and  tie  with  a long  white  apron. 
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Homer  Haberstroh,  later  to  become  Joe  Hartman’s,  and  later  Gaby 
Hartman’s,  was  just  half  a block  up  the  street  from  Wagley’s.  There  were 
three  bar  rooms  within  stones  reach,  each  doing  very  well,  none  of  them 
starving.  Going  down  over  Union  to  Lawrence,  Tom  Groom  had  a little 
cafe  on  that  street.  Tom  had  a few  fusses  now  and  then  with  fights  and 
disorders,  but  it  was  still  a very  popular  place.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was 
“Butch”  Borgers.  This  was  the  premier  all  time  fun  places.  Butch  knew  all 
of  the  railroaders  as  they  passed  his  bar,  an  he  would  wave  his  lantern  as 
the  trains  passed  by.  The  building  was  a gray,  weathered  siding  structure, 
the  kind  people  try  to  duplicate  today  “for  effect”.  Butch  only  had  a beer 
licence,  and  a bar  which  may  accommodate  a dozen  or  so  customers.  If 
things  were  “going  right”  paying  for  drinks  would  go  up  and  down  the  bar, 
with  Butch  taking  his  turn.  The  bathroom  was  a real  gas.  It  has  a copper 
trough  for  a urinal,  which  went  out  thru  the  side  of  the  building.  If  you  had 
to  do  No  1, 1 guess  you  had  to  go  home,  or  in  the  weeds  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks.  This  was  a neat  little  German  pub  fun  place.  Up  over  the  hill 
at  Manor  Street,  behind  the  Hambones  was  another  “beer  only”  bar  known 
as  “Woodies.  Woodie  had  lots  of  Hambones  for  customers,  until  the 
“Bones”  acquired  the  building  and  converted  it  into  a garage  for  Mobil 
equipment. 

Out  on  the  ridge  of  North  End  was  Nickie  Dietz’s  bar.  This  was  a 
“busy”  place  and  is  still  in  operation  by  Harry  Junior.  Unless  I missed 
something,  that  was  the  extent  of  licence  bar  rooms  in  Columbia.  There 
were  in  fact,  a couple  of  “unlicensed”  placed  in  Columbia  that  were  the 
center  of  much  gossip  and  discussion  during  that  era.  “Charlie  Coles”  was 
a place  that  fit  this  description.  Columbia’s  working  man’s  bard.  Coke 
Smoker  used  to  tell  about  gaining  access  to  Charlies  place.  As  the  story 
goes,  you  would  first  have  to  knock  on  the  door,  to  which  Charlie  would 
question,  “Who  is  there?”  Coke  would  then  answer,  “It’s  me!”  And  then 
Charlie  would  counter  reply,  “Well,  I’m  me  too!  Who  in  the  hell  are  you? 
Charlie  Coles  was  Columbia’s  late-late  show.  Charlie  could  stay  open 
after  regular  closing  time,  because  he  didn’ t have  a license  to  operate  in  the 
first  place.  He  had  a couple  of  coke  coolers  full  of  Schmidts  and  Rhinegold 
at  a quarter  a hit,  plus  a couple  of  card  tables  full  of  intensive  competition. 
If  you  wonder  about  an  upstairs  suite.  I’m  not  sure.  I never  noticed  any 
commotion  up  and  down  the  stairway,  or  rattling  of  furniture  overhead. 
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Charlie  was  a colorful,  nice  old  man  with  a “Louie  Armstrong”  smile,  and 
plenty  of  charisma.  He  appeared  to  be  “One  happy  fellow”,  which  was  of 
course,  indicative  of  the  times.  Charlie  paid  a few  fines,  but  they  never  shut 
him  down.  It  would  have  been  a shame. 

Another  “speakeasy  type”  hangout  along  Front  Street  was  one  that 
was  owned  by  “Little  Bits”.  “Little  Bits”  was  a household  name  in 
Columbia,  one  of  unusual  sound,  origin,  folklore.  Sifting  thru  all  of  the 
fables  would  produce  supposition  that  this  Gal  was  involved  in  just  about 
anything  illegal  that  you  could  mention.  She  was  also  frequently  pestered 
by  the  police.  The  idea,  of  course,  was  never  to  get  caught!  Now  enter 
again.  Coke  Smoker,  the  working  mans  bard.  “Little  Bits”  was  an 
extremely  skinny  woman  who  had  a very  large  boy  friend.  As  Coke  would 
tell  it,  when  the  police  came,  “Bits”  would  drape  a large  “throw  over  her 
boy  friend,  giving  the  impression  of  a large  couch.  She  would  then  walk 
over  to  the  coal  heater,  and  hide  behind  the  stove  pipe.  Zounds ! The  police 
could  never  catch  her  at  home.  Reminiscing  back  over  that  era,  there  are 
only  two  dwellings  remaining.  The  rest  have  succumbed  to  a nice  green 
terrace.  The  Tremont  House,  a large  hotel,  was  down  there  years  ago,  and 
it  was  reported  that  the  “bawds”  hung  out  over  the  window  sills.  I don’t 
remember  this,  do  you? 

My  next  “hang  out”  was  a very  unusual  place  indeed.  It  was  located 
in  the  alley  between  4th  and  5th,  which  borders  the  east  side  of  the  St. 
Peter’s  apartments.  The  Kaufold  family  had  a nice  general  store  at  the 
corner  of  this  alley  on  4th.  The  general  store  needed  a lot  of  storage  space, 
so  the  Kaufold’ s acquired  an  “old  home”  in  the  alley  next  to  the  store  to  be 

used  as  a warehouse.  All  of  the  downstairs  partitions  were  knocked  out 

to  provide  one  large  storage  room  and  the  bottom  front  was  taken  off  and 
replaced  with  a garage  door.  The  upstairs  rooms,  including  a nice  large 
balcony,  was  left  intact.  The  old  building  had  an  “odor  about  it,  being  ^ 
given  off  from  the  material  that  was  stored  there,  including  paint,  linseed 
oil,  pepper,  linoleum,  nails,  and  many  items  of  hardware  which  was  sold 
in  the  general  store. 

Clara  Kaufold,  who  managed  the  general  store,  was  very  good  at  and 
very  happy  within  her  chosen  profession.  She  was  also  “Uckle  Roeser  s 
Aunt  Clara.  “Uckle”  would  perform  a lot  of  the  heavy  work  around  the 
store  and  then  work  out  some  “deals”  with  Aunt  Clara.  One  of  the  deals 
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was  to  be  allowed  to  establish  a “club  house”  in  the  storage  building  on  the 
second  floor.  Clara  agreed.  “Uckle”  called  together  his  “circle”  of  friends 
to  make  the  announcement  and  plans  were  made  to  “spruce  up’  the  club 
house.  It  really  turned  out  to  be  a “neat”  lace.  But,  the  most  notorious  thing 
about  it  was  its  name — The  “Kotz  Bowl.” 

Everyone  knew  and  laughed  about  this  most  famous  place.  The  name 
“Kotz  Bowl”  was  lifted  from  a popular  comic  strip  of  the  day  named 
“Gordo.”  “Gordo”  was  a rotund  Hispanic  who  talked  with  an  accent.  We 
had  a lot  of  fun  playing  out  the  comic  strip  roles  and  speaking  the  “accent.” 
Anyway,  the  club  did  manage  to  sneak  in  a case  or  a keg  now  and  then  and 
the  name  “Kotz  Bowl”  referred  to  the  necessary  receptacle,  kept  in 
readiness  just  in  case  any  of  the  members  imbibed  beyond  the  limit  of 
“wellness.”  The  Kaufold’s  also  kept  an  old  4-door  “Stutz”  Bearcat  in  the 
warehouse,  which  we  used  to  play  “gangster.”  Atthetime,  it  wasn’t  worth 
a red  cent,  but  today  it  would  be  worth  a mint!  What  a marvelous  time  to 
be  alive,  and  to  be  a card  carrying  member  of  the  “Kotz  Bowl”! 

The  “Hole  in  the  Fence”  was  another  “secret”  hangout  of  more  recent 
days  gone  by.  The  hole  in  the  fence  refers  to  an  opening  in  the  chain  link 
fence  along  the  hard  ball  field  at  Gladfelter’s,  separating  the  field  from  a 
narrow  strip  of  woods  and  the  Shawnee  Creek.  This  was  a “watering  hole” 
for  teenagers  floating  between  graduation  and  “twenty-one.”  Many  pre- 
grads, I am  told,  managed  to  invade  the  group.  The  location  was  very 
difficult  to  “get  to,”  making  it  even  more  difficult  to  bring  a keg  and  all  of 
the  other  apparatus  onto  the  scene.  Apparently,  the  whole  affair  was  too 
difficult,  because,  I am  told,  the  place  faded  away  soon  after  it  started.  I 
understand  that  more  than  a few  parents  found  out  about  the  place  and  went 
there  to  reclaim  their  errant  sons.  Apparently,  the  lookout  system  was 
pretty  good  because  I never  heard  about  anyone  being  caught. 

Some  other  gathering  places  in  Columbia  included  the  diners  and 
lunch  houses.  The  diners,  which  usually  were  open  all  night,  caught  the 
club  crowd,  who  needed  a balance,  or  sometimes  late  enough  for  an  early 
breakfast.  There  were  several  good  diners  around,  including  the  Columbia 
Diner  on  Chestnut,  Bob's  Diner  on  Lancaster  Ave,  and  the  D & D on  Old 
Route  30.  Wimpies  Diner  west  of  Wrightsville  was  a very  popular  late 
night  spot  for  the  Legion  ’ crowd.  The  D & D Diner  obviously  made  a 
mistake  in  selecting  their  name,  because,  with  Columbia’s  talent  for 
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selecting  nicknames,  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  D & D Diner  became  “The 
Damn  Dirty  Diner”.  Such  imagination!  By  some  quirk  of  fate,  I saw  Bobs 
diner  unloading  from  a truck  in  1947,  and  removed  on  the  truck  in  1991. 
I wonder  if  this  means  that  I’ll  never  eat  breakfast  there  anymore.  Other 
food  shops  were  Ky  Yentzers  on  North  4th,  Downs  Restaurant  at  3rd  and 
Walnut,  Olena’ s at  4th  and  Locust,  Pete  the  Greek  in  the  opera  house,  Bab 
Leitheisers  on  Locust  below  Third,  Baumans  Service  Station,  and  Stu 
Buchman’ s at  3rd  and  Linden.  Perhaps  you  know  of  some  more.  What  is 
actually  listed  is  a bunch,  don’t  you  think? 


THE  BREWING  OF  BEER  IN  COLUMBIA, 
PROHIBITION,  AND  REPEAL 

The  brewing  of  beer  in  Columbia  during  my  span  of  memory  was 
rather  short  and  sweet,  going  from  the  early  thirties  to  about  1941 . Most 
vivid  in  my  memory  of  this  era  was  the  Old  Columbia  Brewery.  It  was  an 
incredible  structure  with  many  outstanding  architectural  features.  It  had 
a large,  copper  clad  tower,  and  was  by  far  Columbia’s  tallest  sky  scraper 
of  the  early  years . The  building  was  built  of  hard  red  brick,  and  had  some 
fancy  stone  work  set  into  the  brick  work  at  a lower  level.  The  brewery  had 
a large  courtyard,  which  was  closed  to  the  street  with  a large  black  iron 
gate.  The  entire  west  side  of  the  building  was  constructed  with  heavy  brick 
walls,  without  windows.  This  section  was  known  as  the  cold  cellars,  which 
were  used  for  aging,  tank  storage,  processing,  and  storage  of  kegged  beer. 
As  the  keg  beer  is  not  pasteurized,  it  had  to  be  maintained  at  least  at  40° 

F until  sold.  Bottled  beer  was  always  pasteurized  in  the  bottle,  and  could 
be  stored  at  room  temperatures. 

The  east  side  of  the  building  was  the  brew  house,  starting  at  the  top  ‘ 
with  grain  storage,  and  coming  down  to  the  brew  kettle,  the  cooling  and 
carbonation  room,  then  finally  on  the  first  floor  was  the  wash  house,  for 
washing  kegs,  and  a small  cooper  shop  for  pitching  and  repairing  kegs. 
Further  east  of  the  main  brewery,  and  joined  to  it  on  the  second  and  third 
floor,  was  the  Brewery  Hotel.  My  father  owned  and  operated  this  hotel  for 
a short  period  of  time,  and  the  family  lived  there  before  I was  born.  I had 
some  understanding  that  my  father  owned  the  “big  brewery”  but  it  was 
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“confiscated”  during  the  prohibition  era,  and  never  returned.  Later,  the 
confiscation  proceedings  were  declared  unconstitutional,  but  “Charlie” 
didn’t  pursue  the  legal  battle  in  court.  Later  he  moved  the  family  next  door 
to  the  “big  brewery”,  and  this  is  a story  in  itself  Some  local  men  who 
worked  around  the  brewery  were  Mike  Sweeney , Amos  Schmalhoffer  Sr. 
and  Junior,  and  Tom  and  Sam  Donan.  During  prohibition,  there  was  some 
bootlegging  activities  at  the  establishment,  which  resulted  in  a raid.  The 
Feds,  accompanied  by  a squad  of  state  policemen,  rolled  all  of  the  kegs  out 
into  the  courtyard,  and  hammered  the  keg  heads  out  with  sledge  hammers. 
This  resulted  in  a sea  of  suds,  cascading  out  into  the  gutter  and  streaming 
down  over  Forth  Street  Hill  into  the  Shawnee  Creek.  There  was  a bridge 
over  the  creek  at  Forth  Street,  and  a small  pipe  coming  from  the  gutter  thru 
the  bridge  deck  acted  as  a beer  tap.  Some  one  had  placed  a step  ladder  into 
the  creek  and  droves  of  people  were  filling  scrub  buckets,  wash  tubs,  jugs, 
etc.  Even  the  dogs  were  lapping  it  up  out  of  the  gutter.  Did  you  ever  see 
a dog  with  a silly  smile?  Anyway,  after  prohibition  was  repealed,  the 
brewery  was  reopened  by  Philip  and  Morris  Knoblack  of  Reading.  They 
were  businessmen  and  financiers,  but  not  much  for  brewing  good  beer. 
Although  they  dressed  like  Mafia,  and  drove  expensive  cars,  they  were 
really  a couple  of  nice  guys. 

One  of  the  super  things  they  did  was  to  get  out  the  Brewery  Hotel,  and 
install  a modern,  high  speed  bottling  works.  Soon  after,  prohibition  was 
repealed,  Columbia  organized  a parade  to  celebrate. 

As  usual  of  most  Columbia  parades,  it  organized  out  by  the  Hambones, 
on  Manor.  Being  led  off  by  the  Shawnee  Band  down  Manor  and  over 
Forth,  when  they  came  to  the  bottling  works,  someone  started  to  hand  cold 
bottles  of  beer  out  to  the  paraders.  This  turned  into  a delightful  riot,  and 
the  parade  never  did  make  it  over  to  Locust  Street  where  most  of  the  people 
were  waiting  to  see  it. 

The  old  Columbia  Brewery  had  a very  large  capacity,  and  as  such  had 
to  developed  a market  in  the  Philadelphia-Baltimore  areas.  But  beer  is  a 
very  “lazy”  liquid,  and  it  likes  to  sleep.  It  doesn’t  like  to  be  shaken  up  in 
over-the-road  trucks  and  railcars.  In  those  days,  they  didn’t  have  chemi- 
cals to  treat  for  this,  and  the  beer  was  of  poor  quality  when  it  reached  its 
destination.  Before  too  long,  the  brewery  went  bankrupt,  and  over  a matter 
of  several  years,  the  magnificent  brewery  was  torn  down  and  sold  for 
salvage. 
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A crew  of  six  men  came  over  from  Reading,  and  dissected  the  huge 
building  with  crow  bars,  one  brick  at  a time.  It  was  always  a thrill,  indeed 
a bit  of  a fright,  to  see  the  men  stand  on  the  high  walls,  and  pick  away  at 
the  brick  walls  with  their  crow  bars. 

As  our  building,  which  included  our  homestead  and  model  brewery 
was  built  smack  up  against  the  5 story  brewery,  it  was  extremely  precarious 
for  us  while  the  demolition  was  taking  place.  As  the  wrecking  company 
was  uncertain  as  to  whether  our  property  had  a wall  of  its  own,  they  agreed 
to  let  a wall  stand  to  protect  our  property,  and  they  even  agreed  to  cap  the 
wall  off  with  stone.  This  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
my  father  had  discovered  that  the  building  was  on  our  property,  due  to  an 
error  made  by  the  original  builder.  Later,  when  the  building  got  down  to 
floor  level,  the  wrecker  pulled  the  steel  floor  beams  out  of  the  walls,  rather 
than  bum  them  off.  This  left  about  a dozen  gaping  holes  in  the  wall,  and 
for  a long  time,  the  building  site  had  the  appearance  of  being  bombed  out, 
leaving  a massive  eye  sore  in  the  area.  Later  on,  my  sister  Rose  had  the 
holes  “bricked  in”  and  the  entire  wall  covered  with  aluminum  siding.  Just 
before  that  time,  the  Nikolaus  company  built  apartments  there,  and  this 
removed  the  last  trace  of  the  old  Columbia  Brewery.  For  several  years,  the 
Lucas  Manufacturing  Co.  rented  the  old  bottling  works  as  a packing  and 
shipping  department. 

The  wrecking  crew  that  razed  the  old  building  were  black  men,  who 
were  extremely  brave,  hard  working,  and  jovial.  Each  day  they  were 
allowed  to  visit  our  brewery  for  a couple  of  free  pitchers  of  “our”  beer.  I 
suppose  my  Dad  arranged  this  as  a P.R.  gesture,  but  I liked  the  guys  very 
much,  especially  the  “Boss”,  whose  name  was  Clarence.  As  I had  the 
privilege  of  going  into  the  cold  cellars  to  serve  them  the  beer,  they  made 
a large  “fuss”  over  me  too,  as  I was  only  about  12  years  old.  A final  “odd 
thing  that  I remember  about  the  “Five  Story”  brewery,  was  the  size  of  the 
office.  You  could  hardly  turn  around  in  it.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
anyone  could  do  payroll,  order  a massive  amount  of  materials,  and  handle 
all  of  the  receivables  for  a huge  business  of  this  size.  But  - things  were  not 
as  complicated  as  they  are  today  - no  payroll  taxes,  no  Government 
regulations,  etc..  The  darn  office  didn’t  even  have  an  adding  machine,  or 
a typewriter.  For  those  of  us  who  are  still  alive  today,  it  was  one  hell  of  an 
era. 
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In  the  short  span  of  three  decades,  we  went  from  horse  turds  in  the 
street,  to  jet  trails  in  the  sky.  Amelia  Earhart  lost  her  life  trying  to  fly 
around  the  world,  a mere  25,000  miles,  and  within  30  years  we  had  a man 
on  the  Moon,  1 0 times  farther,  and  in  hostile  outer  space.  Our  parents  saw 
2 world  wars,  3 major  non  wars,  a depression,  prohibition,  the  elimination 
of  major  diseases.  We  saw  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  elimination  of  Communism  around  the  world.  An  unbridled 
explosion  of  technology  and  progress  have  jettisoned  a very  large  class  of 
poor  people  into  a well  to  do  class.  It’s  true!  The  19th  century  was  “one 
hell  of  a roller  coaster”.  If  the  next  50  years  of  progress  are  as  accelerated 
as  the  last  50, 1 am  not  sure  if  the  human  race,  and  its  obvious  lack  of 
informed  leadership  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with  it. 

Coming  back  to  “Columbia’ s Breweries”,  I can’ t wait  to  tell  you  about 
Charlie  Kloidt’ s “Old  Export”  brewery.  From  here  on,  I prefer  to  call  my 
Dad  “Charlie”.  It  describes  him  very  well.  Charlie  was  a German 
immigrant,  coming  to  this  country  in  his  early  twenties,  after  a “stint”  in 
the  German  navy.  He  graduated  from  the  Seibel  Brewing  Institute  in 
Chicago,  which  earned  him  the  title,  I suppose,  of  Brewmaster.  He  also  did 
some  engineering  and  design  studies  with  the  International  Correspon- 
dence Schools  of  Scranton.  This  qualified  him  to  design  and  build  his  own 
brewery.  Some  contractors  who  assisted  him  in  building  the  brewery  were 
H.M.  V ondersmith,  a mechanical  contractor  from  Lancaster,  and  the  Bard 
family  from  Ironville  laid  the  brick.  I do  not  remember  who  did  the 
carpentry,  or  the  concrete  work. 

The  design  of  the  thing  was  a marvelous  utilization  of  space,  and  a 
minor  engineering  feat  in  itself.  Only  after  all  of  this  was  completed  did  he 
start  to  brew  beer.  At  one  time,  the  plant  was  called  a “model”  brewery.  By 
today’s  standards,  the  brewing  facility  would  be  called  a micro-brewery. 
The  Carol  Stoudt  Brewery  in  the  Reading  area  brewed  about  4,500  barrels 
of  beer  in  1993.  A barrel  is  equal  to  3 1 gallons.  In  Carol  Stoudts  first  year 
she  produced  only  seven  hundred  barrels.  A brewery  is  considered  to  be 
“micro”  in  size  if  it  produces  15  thousand  barrels  and  under.  In  contrast, 
the  Yuengling  Brewery  in  Pottstown,  the  oldest  operating  brewery  in  the 
country  produces  250,000  barrels  per  year.  They  make  only  speciality 
products.  Mr  Yuengling  was  indeed  a business  man  of  vision.  In  those 
days,  people  either  ate  ice  cream,  or  drank  beer.  While  people  do  it  today. 
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the  two  were  “never”  mixed  in  earlier  times.  Anyway,  Yuengling  was  the 
market  for  both.  You  may  remember  Yuengling’ sice  cream?  Well  the  ice 
cream  plant  was  located  right  across  the  street  from  the  brewery,  and  old 
Joe  Yuengling  owned  them  both.  Another  contrast  for  production  capacity 
was  Strohs  Brewery,  which  produces  5 million  barrels  a year.  Back  in 
Charlie  Kloidts  time,  there  were  about  7,000  brewers  in  the  country. 
Today,  there  are  only  about  50  “majors”  remaining.  Today,  Pennsylvania 
ranks  twelfth  in  the  States,  with  production  of  10.7  million  barrels,  and  25 
million  dollars  in  malt  beverage  revenue  tax.  Back  in  the  thirties,  when  we 
ran  “Charlies”  brewery,  you  got  back  bottles  from  breweries  all  over  the 
country.  The  bottles,  you  see,  were  an  industry  standard,  and  the  hotel 
keepers  didn’t  bother  to  put  the  “labels”  back  into  the  right  cases.  I gave 
little  thought  to  it  at  the  time,  but  oh,  how  I wish  I would  have  saved  a set 
of  those  labels.  At  the  time,  there  were  4 breweries  in  Lancaster,  3 in 
Harrisburg,  3 in  York,  4 in  Reading,  and  6 in  Philadelphia.  “Charlie” 
started  his  brewing  career  in  Philadelphia,  as  “Chief  Kettleman”  at  the 
Schmidts  Brewery  away  back  in  1900.  “Chief  Kettleman”  was  often  the 
real  honcho,  as  the  brewmaster  himself  was  often  involved  in  general 
management,  policy,  and  public  relations.  Charlie  worked  as  brewrpaster 
in  all  four  of  Lancaster’s  breweries  at  one  time  or  another,  and  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  His  career  was  “noticed”  there  by  Anheuser-Busch,  but  he 
yearned  to  return  to  Lancaster  County,  and  start  his  own  business. 

And  now,  back  to  Charlie  Kloidt’ s Brewery  in  Columbia.  As  we  said 
before,  it  was  a marvelous  utilization  of  space.  Setting  in  front  of  the 
brewery  was  the  Kloidt  homestead.  This  was  a nine  room  house  with  a two 
bay  driveway  under  the  west  wing.  This  driveway  provided  transportation 
access  to  the  brewery.  The  building  was  about  40  feet  square,  and  three 
stories  high.  The  first  floor  was  enclosed  on  the  front  side  by  massive 
wooden  garage  doors.  The  cold  cellars  were  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  using  about  20'  x 30',  and  3 stories  high.  The  third  floor  of  the  ‘ 
cold  cellar  had  wooden  “wort”  tanks,  where  yeast  was  added  to  freshly 
brewed  beer  and  allowed  to  ferment.  The  second  floor  had  several  steel 
holding  tanks  where  the  brew  was  allowed  to  age.  The  first  floor  had  two 
100  BBL  working  tanks  and  a “racking”  machine  which  was  used  to  fill 
kegs.  The  remaining  part  of  this  room  was  used  to  store  finished  keg  beer 
ready  for  consumption  by  the  customers.  The  remaining  part  of  the  first 
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floor  had  a large  steam  boiler,  a coal  bin,  and  the  bottom  section  of  the  brew 
kettle.  Hung  from  the  ceiling  against  the  cold  cellar  wall  was  a large  bank 
of  steel  pipe  coils  which  were  used  to  cool  the  “wort”  before  pumping  it 
into  the  cold  cellar  wort  tanks.  Whatever  space  that  remained  in  this  room 
was  used  to  wash  and  store  kegs,  ready  for  filling. 

The  brew  kettle  was  only  one  of  a few  “fire  brewed  kettles”  in  the 
country.  As  such,  the  steel  kettle  was  set  into  a brick  foundation  with  a fire 
box  underneath.  The  fire  box  had  a large  hearth,  grates,  and  a clean  out 
door.  The  kettle  then  rose  up  to  about  30"  above  the  second  floor,  where 
it  had  a steel  hood,  a steel  observation  door,  and  exhaust  stack  to  the  outside 
of  the  building.  To  one  side  of  the  kettle,  and  raised  up  off  of  the  floor,  was 
a second  kettle  which  had  a false  bottom  made  of  monel  metal. 

The  room  directly  behind  the  brew  house  was  the  engine  room.  The 
engine  room  had  a 50  HP  electric  motor  mounted  on  a platform,  which 
drove  a common  shaft  with  multiple  pulleys  designed  to  turn  various 
equipment,  which  included  providing  power  for  the  ice  machine,  turn  the 
kettle  mixer,  and  run  the  grain  elevator.  This  room  also  was  used  as  a 
maintenance  shop.  Directly  to  the  side  of  this  room  was  a grain  storage 
elevator  which  was  two  stories  high.  The  grain  elevator  was  used  to  store 
malt.  The  entire  third  floor  was  used  to  store  hops,  maize,  and  sugar. 

There  was  a pent  house  on  top  of  the  third  floor  which  was  used  to 
house  the  elevator  heads.  This  pent  house  had  a nice  row  of  windows,  and 
I had  a good  view  of  Columbia.  The  windows  were  also  a nemesis  to  me, 
as  I could  also  see  the  river.  Each  day  at  around  1 P.M.,  you  could  see  the 
long  row  of  canoes  full  of  Columbia  kids  heading  down  to  the  fish  town 
rocks.  This  burned  my  butt  because  I had  to  work  around  the  smelly  old 
brewery  while  the  rest  of  the  kids  my  age  were  swimming  in  the  river.  I 
didn’t  realize  then,  though,  that  the  closed  doors  of  stark  hard  work  and 
discipline  in  my  early  life  kind  of  nudged  me  towards  the  more  important 
doors  which  I discovered  to  be  open  later  on. 

One  day,  “Charlie”  decided  to  make  an  addition  to  his  “engine”  room. 
The  50  HP  motor,  which  was  the  power  center  of  the  operation,  was  very 
expensive  to  operate  day  and  night.  The  ice  machine  required  constant 
operation.  He  bought  a rebuilt  Ford  gasoline  engine  out  of  the  Sear’s 
catalogue  and  hooked  it  up  to  run  the  ice  machine.  It  was  a good  idea,  as 
gasoline  was  less  than  a dime  a gallon.  Only  trouble  is,  the  damn  rebuilt 
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engine  wouldn’t  run,  so  he  didn’t  pay  for  it.  One  day,  Sears  sent  a bill 
collector.  The  collectors  were  more  muscle  than  mind  back  then,  and  the 
bill  collector  was  rude  and  abusive  to  my  mother,  so  she  went  and  told  my 
dad,  who  was  sleeping  at  the  time.  Old  Charlie  was  a sly  devil.  He  told 
the  “collector”  to  sit  down  and  he  would  write  him  a check.  The  check 
books  were  huge,  heavy  monsters  in  those  days,  and  instead  of  writing  him 
a check,  he  started  to  beat  the  guy  over  the  head  with  the  check  book.  It 
was  out  the  yard  and  up  the  street  with  old  Charlie  in  his  long  underwear, 
swinging  the  check  book  after  the  Sear’s  bill  collector.  There  was  always 
a “gallery”  across  the  street  watching  the  activities  at  the  brewery,  and  this 
is  one  scene  which  they  all  agreed  they  would  never  forget. 

A typical  brew  day  at  the  brewery  started  at  about  4 A.M.  in  the 
morning.  It  began  by  filling  the  brew  kettle  with  water,  and  then  building 
a fire  under  it.  A fire  would  also  be  started  in  the  steam  boiler.  While  the 
water  was  being  brought  up  to  a boil  in  the  brew  kettle,  the  false  bottom 
of  the  secondary  kettle  was  washed  and  put  into  place.  The  bottom 
consisted  of  about  a dozen  monel  metal  screens  which  were  arc  shaped  and 
covered  the  floor  of  the  round  kettle.  Then  the  man  hole  cover  was  placed 
on  the  bottom  and  we  would  hop  out  of  the  kettle,  a final  hosing  after  we 
got  out,  and  the  kettle  was  ready. 

The  thing  worked  much  like  a coffee  percolator.  There  was  an  agitator 
that  rotated  around  the  inside  of  the  kettle  to  be  sure  the  maximum  amount 
of  liquid  was  draining  out  of  the  spent  solid  mixture.  Meanwhile,  pumps, 
coils,  hose  lines,  and  pipelines  were  all  cleaned  out,  because  even  a small 
amount  of  bacteria  could  spoil  an  entire  brew.  Bread  crumbs  and  apples 
were  very  serious  no-no’ s around  the  brewery.  About  nine  in  the  morning, 
we  had  a nice  boil  in  the  brew  kettle.  The  brew  kettle  had  a “domed”  hood 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  liquid  that  would  be  passed  to  the  atmosphere 
after  turning  to  steam.  The  steam  would  “stick”  to  the  bottom  of  the  hood 
and  then  drip  back  into  the  kettle.  At  this  time,  the  malt  was  added  to  the 
boiling  water  in  the  kettle.  The  malt  was  introduced  through  the  grain 
elevator.  I don’t  know  how  he  measured  the  amount,  but  it  may  have  been 
done  by  “timing”  the  elevator.  He  may  also  have  used  a hygrometer.  Fire 
brewed  beer  was  supposed  to  be  the  “best”  because  the  malt  laid  very  close 
to  the  fire  underneath  the  kettle  and  provided  more  malt  flavor  per  “bath.” 
The  bad  part  about  this  is  that  you  needed  two  kettles,  because  you  couldn’ t 
get  the  spent  malt  out  through  the  fire  box. 
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About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  hops,  maize,  and  sugar  were 
added.  He  used  Tennessee  hops  because  imported  was  too  expensive.  It 
was  carefully  weighed  out.  A gang  of  sugar  was  also  used,  I think  about 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  a barrel.  After  this  material  went  in,  it  was  time  to 
mix  the  brew.  There  was  a shaft  that  went  through  the  center  of  the  brew 
kettle  which  had  a paddle  wheel  attached  to  it,  just  like  a steam  boat.  This 
thing  did  a pretty  good  job  of  “mixing  it  up.”  The  shaft  for  the  paddle  had 
a large  pulley  on  both  ends,  outside  of  the  kettle. 

There  was  a long,  leather  belt  that  went  back  to  the  power  shaft  to  turn 
the  paddle.  This  was  a little  too  rapid  for  Charlie,  so  we  had  to  walk  on  the 
pulley  to  turn  the  paddle.  By  telling  us  how  fast  to  walk,  he  could  get  the 
kind  of  mix  he  wanted.  There  was  an  open  space  in  the  floor  to 
accommodate  the  pulley,  and  all  the  heat  from  the  fire  box  below  would 
come  up  in  your  face.  “Walking”  the  pulley  lasted  about  half  an  hour.  You 
can  imagine  how  hot  and  devastating  this  job  was.  But  there’ s more.  After 
the  mixing,  the  brew  was  pumped  over  into  the  second  kettle.  The  fire  was 
quickly  banked,  and  water  was  put  into  the  primary  kettle  to  prevent 
cracking.  After  the  brew  “settled”  in  the  second  kettle,  the  agitator  bar  was 
pulled  around  by  walking  on  a catwalk.  This  assured  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  liquid  went  through  the  spent  solids.  After  the  brew  was 
pumped  out  of  the  second  kettle,  we  were  ready  to  empty  the  “solids”  out 
of  the  bottom.  This  was  called  “crense.” 

Charlie  made  a deal  with  a chicken  farmer  who  dried  the  “crense”  out 
and  used  it  as  chicken  feed.  There  were  lots  of  jokes  about  inebriated 
chickens,  which,  of  course,  were  not  true.  Anyway,  the  farmer  always 
showed  up  at  about  the  right  time.  He  always  brought  a little  girl  along. 
Her  name  was  Lulu.  It  was  always  a pill  for  him  to  make  the  kid  behave. 
He  was  a German  too,  with  a real  accent.  I often  heard  him  say,  “Lutlie, 
if  you  don’ t behave,  I schmack  you  aschmit  a barrel  schtave !”  As  the  kettle 
was  on  the  second  floor,  he  could  back  his  truck  in  under  it.  We  then  had 
to  drop  the  man  hole  and  climb  into  the  kettle.  My  brother-in-law,  Paul 
Nace,  and  I usually  had  the  honors.  You  would  get  wringing  wet  in  there, 
so  you  usually  went  in  your  birthday  suit.  We  used  wooden  shovels  and 
shoveled  the  “crense”  out  of  the  kettle  and  down  into  the  farmer’ s truck  on 
the  first  floor.  The  truck  was  a typical  farm  wagon  with  sides,  about  as  big 
as  a good  sized  dump  truck.  After  the  crense  was  out,  we  had  to  lift  up  the 
false  bottom  and  clean  the  whole  thing  out  with  a water  hose  and  hand 
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brushes.  We  were  in  that  hot  box  for  over  an  hour!  Osha,  and/or  Murphy, 
would  have  had  a field  day  here.  By  now,  the  chicken  farmer  and  “Lutlie” 
were  on  their  way  home. 

Seeing  the  old  farm  truck  “chug”  up  the  street  closely  resembled  the 
contents  of  a comic  strip.  As  we  never  dropped  the  load  dead  center  onto 
the  truck  body,  the  old  frame  creaked  and  leaned  over  to  one  side  as  it 
spewed  “beer  juice”  all  over  the  street.  The  truck  was  also  overloaded,  and 
it  stalled  and  backfired  as  it  “struggled”  up  the  street.  There  goes  the  “fat 
faced”  little  farmer,  and  his  fat  faced  little  girl,  back  to  the  chicken  farm. 

The  Columbia  atmosphere  was  also  permeated  with  a fresh  brew.  Old 
Charlie  didn’ t care  much  about  what  people  thought,  but  I was  sensitive  to 
it,  and  I think  the  neighbors  knew  it.  I firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  reason 
we  got  away  with  so  many  things  in  the  neighborhood.  I carried  this  lesson 
into  later  life,  when  “caring”  about  people  did  some  wonderful  things  for 
my  career. 

After  the  crense  tank  was  cleaned  up,  you  were  pretty  well  “shot,”  and 
it  was  the  end  of  brew  day.  The  rest  of  the  process  was  done  by  pumps  and 
other  mechanical  means.  Brewing  the  beer,  though  extremely  hard,  was 
only  one  seventh  of  the  Job.  The  other  six  days  was  spent  on  packaging  and 
marketing. 

Making  beer  can  be  a capital  intensive  industry.  The  only  property  the 
customer  ever  sees  is  the  kegs  and  bottles.  Take  the  kegs,  for  instance. 
They  are  probably  the  most  expensive  investment.  Today  ’ s aluminum  keg 
is  a gift  from  heaven.  Besides  being  leak  proof,  light  weight,  and  easy  too 
clean,  they  have  their  own  built-in  rod.  The  old  rod  had  to  be  inserted 
through  the  tap  by  the  customer.  It  was  a hazardous  thing  to  do  if  you  didn’t 
know  what  you  were  doing.  The  minus  side  of  the  aluminum  keg  is  that 
boat  owners  like  them  for  buoys.  There  are  about  25  million  of  them 
around  the  lakes  and  shores  of  the  country. 

The  wooden  keg  was  a bit  more  complex.  They  were  made  of  oak  ‘ 
wood  and  had  to  be  triple  “A”  grade  lumber.  They  were  made  with  stave 
sides,  which  were  formed  rather  than  sawed.  The  staves  were  held  together 
with  wide  steel  rims.  There  was  a cork  tap  hole  in  the  top,  and  an  iron  bung 
hole  in  the  side.  To  keep  the  staves  tight  together,  we  had  a big  tool  that 
looked  like  a punch  and  a 4 lb.  hammer.  The  punch  fit  down  over  the  top 
of  the  rim,  and  beating  it  with  the  hammer  would  drive  the  rim  tighter  over 
the  staves,  thus  preventing  the  keg  from  leaking. 
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Every  so  often,  the  keg  had  to  be  pitched.  The  popular  thought  was 
that  the  kegs  were  pitched  to  prevent  leaking.  Not.  The  taste  of  wood  in 
wine  is  good,  but  not  so  good  for  beer.  We  had  a pitching  machine  which 
consisted  of  a tub  with  a fire  box  underneath,  almost  identical  to  a roof 
pitcher’ s machine.  It  had  a hand  driven  pump  and  a pipe  with  many  small 
holes  in  it  attached  to  the  pump,  and  sticking  up  through  a rack  on  top  of 
the  machine.  A few  strokes  on  the  hand  pump  would  spray  hot  pitch  all 
around  the  keg.  The  hot  pitch  froze  on  contact,  making  a nice,  smooth 
lining  in  the  keg. 

Washing  kegs  was  areal  pill.  You  heard  of  candeling  eggs?  Well,  we 
had  to  candle  kegs ! In  each  keg  that  came  back  from  the  customer,  you 
would  expect  to  find  a cork.  You  also  had  to  knock  the  wooden  bung  out 
of  the  filler  hole,  and  at  least  a piece  of  this  fell  into  the  keg.  We  would  take 
a long  piece  of  wire  with  a small  candle  attached,  and  insert  it  into  the  keg 
to  find  the  cork  and  the  bung  part.  When  we  found  them,  we  had  a long, 
pointy  rod  which  we  used  to  “spear”  them  out  of  the  keg.  We’  re  just  getting 
started.  Thekegs  were  then  lined  up  in  rows,  bung  hole  up.  We  would  then 
fit  a steam  hose  into  each  one  and  steam  it  out.  After  this,  we  made  each 
keg  about  1/4  full  with  hot  water  and  washing  soda.  Soap  simply  would 
not  do.  Then  you  grabbed  the  keg  with  both  hands  and  rumbled  the  hell 
out  of  it.  Then  it  was  rolled  over  and  drained  and  then  turned  up  and  rinsed 
with  clear  water  - twice.  After  this,  the  kegs  were  “candled”  again  as  a final 
inspection.  A fresh  cork  was  then  driven  into  the  tap  hole.  Then  the  kegs 
were  stacked  with  the  tap  hole  down.  A small  amount  of  water  was  placed 
on  the  top  side  of  each  keg  to  keep  the  wood  swelled.  These  were  ready 
for  filling. 

And,  Oh  yes.  You  had  to  identify  your  kegs.  We  had  a branding  iron, 
and  each  keg  had  to  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  brewery.  We  also 
painted  the  space  between  the  rims  red,  to  make  it  easy  for  our  driver  to 
identify. 

We  had  three  sizes  of  kegs  - eighth,  quarter,  and  half  barrels.  They 
made  full  barrels  in  the  old  days,  but  they  were  too  heavy  to  handle.  They 
also  made  sixth’ s,  but  sixths  or  eighths  are  no  longer  available.  An  eighth 
held  about  two  cases,  and  it  used  to  be  a humorous  sight  when  the 
“Shawnees”  would  come  to  the  brewery  to  by  a keg.  About  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  would  walk  down  from  the  fire  house  with  this  tiny  keg  on  their 
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shoulders.  The  idea,  of  course,  was  that  after  they  got  into  the  brewery,  j 
they  would  be  “treated.”  We  had  large  aluminum  pitchers  and  glass  mugs  !i 
for  “treating”  customers.  I was  usually  the  “host”  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  1 1 

it  made  me  extremely  popular  with  the  older  guys.  Remember  that  I was  ij 
between  ages  ten  and  fourteen  while  all  of  this  was  going.  Anyway,  the  | 

guys  would  drink  over  an  “eight”  just  coming  to  buy  one,  and  then  they  | 

would  pay  for  it  with  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters  which  never  quite  added  i 

up  to  the  price  of  the  keg.  They  were  a wonderful  bunch  of  guys,  and  after 
the  war,  I joined  their  marching  club. 

Back  at  the  brewery  now,  we’re  ready  to  fill  the  kegs  with  beer.  We  j 
had  a special  machine  for  doing  this  which  was  called  the  “racker.”  It 
consisted  of  a three  or  four  hundred  gallon  tank  set  up  on  a stand.  It  had 
a telescoping  brass  pipe  with  a rubber  gasket  for  filling  the  keg  with  beer. 

The  brass  pipe  was  attached  to  the  overhead  tank  with  a flexible  hose,  and 
moved  up  and  down  on  an  air  cylinder.  The  “racker”  tank  was  connected 
directly  to  the  beer  storage  tank.  The  keg  nested  in  a “vee”  block  under  the 
“racker”  for  filling.  When  the  keg  was  full,  the  racker  arm  was  moved  out 
of  the  way,  and  a new  bung  was  driven  into  the  bung  hole.  All  of  this  had 
to  be  done  very  carefully  in  order  to  achieve  a full  keg.  The  racking 
machine,  of  course,  was  in  the  cold  cellar.  Working  in  the  brewery,  you 
either  melted  or  froze  to  death.  Everybody  had  to  have  a coat  and  hat 
hanging  outside  of  the  cold  cellar  door. 

You  had  to  own  a lot  of  kegs  to  run  a brewery.  Y ou  had  to  have  those 
that  we  had  at  the  customer  location,  those  that  were  full  and  ready  to 
deliver,  and  those  that  were  being  made  ready  to  fill.  If  some  of  you 
Jaycees  thought  a quarter  barrel  was  a lot  of  beer,  you  should  have  been 
around  in  the  thirties.  The  V.F.W.  on  Locust  Street  took  thirty,  yes,  thirty 
half  barrels  for  the  week-end! 

Beer  taxes  were  extremely  high  during  this  era.  The  taxes  amounted  ^ 
to  about  one  half  the  cost  of  a unit.  There  was  a state  tax  and  a federal  tax. 

Here  again,  the  tremendous  burden  was  on  the  small  businessman.  The 
brewer  had  to  glue  tax  stamps  to  each  keg,  in  such  a manner  that  the  stamp 
would  have  to  be  destroyed  to  tap  the  keg.  He  was  required  to  paste  on  the 
federal  stamp,  the  state  stamp,  the  brewery  identification  label,  and  a small 
N.R.A.  label.  The  cost  of  a stamp  amounted  to  the  amount  of  taxes  on  the 
unit,  and  the  brewer  had  to  buy  these  tax  stamps  up  front,  thus  tying  up  his 
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capital  until  a sale  was  made.  The  purchaser  was  also  required  to  pay  cash 
on  the  spot..  No  invoicing  or  checks.  This  wasaP.L.C.B.rule.  There  were 
also  some  crazy  rules  about  your  delivery  truck.  For  example,  you  weren’ t 
allowed  to  have  soft  drink  or  ice  to  accommodate  a customer’s  good  will. 

And  there  were  plenty  of  check  ups.  They  hounded  you  constantly! 
For  instance,  the  brewer  was  required  to  but  a liquid  meter.  All  beer  that 
was  placed  into  kegs  went  through  this  meter.  Once  a month,  a federal  and 
a state  agent  visited  the  brewery.  They  had  a meter,  just  like  ours.  They 
hooked  the  two  meters  in  tandem  and  then  ran  water  through  them  for  one 
hour.  Guess  who  paid  for  the  water?  If  both  meters  read  the  same  after  the 
hour,  you  were  “off  the  hook.”  Before  testing  the  meter,  they  read  the 
number  of  gallons  recorded,  and  checked  this  with  your  sales  ledger  and 
your  remaining  inventory  of  tax  stamps.  This  whole  damn  procedure  took 
all  day!  My  sister,  Elsie,  did  our  books.  She  was  about  eight  years  older 
than  me.  Her  work  was  excellent,  as  we  were  never  cited  for  shortages. 

After  encountering  a mild  degree  of  success,  Charlie  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  get  into  “bottled  beer.”  Charlie’ s middle  name  was  William, 
and  mom  called  him  “Willie.”  I think  he  was  the  original  “Slick  Willie,” 
as  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  make  some  strange  things  “come  off.”  Getting 
a bottling  works  was  one  of  these  “oddities.”  The  kitchen  became  the 
bottle- wash  and  fill  room,  the  dining  room  became  the  labeling  and  storage 
room,  and  the  living  room  became  an  office.  We  needed  a sales  office  now, 
because,  with  “case”  beer,  many  customers  would  come  to  the  brewery  for 
pick  ups.  The  family  had  to  move  upstairs! 

We  came  into  the  bottling  business  just  about  the  time  the  new  pony 
bottle,  or  “stieny,”  came  on  stream.  The  short,  stubby  bottle,  sans  the 
conventional  long  neck,  required  25%  less  space  in  a vertical  storage 
position.  Breakage  was  also  reduced,  as  the  long  neck  was  a weak  point 
under  the  pressure  of  the  capping  machine. 

For  each  wooden  case  we  owned,  we  had  to  have  a metal  case  that  had 
holes  punched  into  the  bottom.  Let  me  ‘splain.  When  the  dirty  bottles 
return  from  the  customer,  we  transferred  them  into  a “tin”  case.  We  then 
turned  the  wooden  case  upside  down  and  cleaned  it  our,  and  put  it  on  a 
storage  pile.  The  tin  case  was  put  into  a steel  storage  tank.  We  did  this 
“after”  school.  When  we  filled  the  steel  storage  tank  with  tin  cases,  we  then 
filled  it  with  water  and  put  the  steam  hose  into  it.  This  sterilized  the  bottles. 
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The  tank  sat  overnight,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  drained.  We  got  up  at 
five  o’  clock  in  the  morning,  fished  the  tin  cases  out  of  the  tank,  and  put  each 
bottle  onto  a rotating  brush.  Then  we  put  each  bottle  onto  a rotating  rack 
with  a hollow  spindle  which  rinsed  out  the  bottles.  As  the  bottles  dried, 
they  were  put  into  a wooden  case  and  stored.  By  school  time,  the  1 00  cases 
were  finished. 

The  next  day,  again  at  five  A.M.,  we  rose  to  fill  the  clean  bottles  with 
beer.  In  order  to  escape  certain  regulations,  we  bought  keg  beer  from 
ourselves,  two  halves  at  a time,  and  connected  them  to  our  bottle  filling 
machine.  As  this  was  a normal  sale,  the  tax  stamps  had  to  be  in  place.  It 
took  about  twelve  half  barrels  to  fill  a hundred  cases.  The  machinery 
consisted  of  a filling  machine  and  a capper.  The  operator  inserted  a bottle 
onto  a row  of  twelve  filling  stems,  one  empty  on,  and  one  full  one  off, 
handing  the  full  one  to  the  capping  operator.  The  capping  operator  set  the 
bottle  into  a dye  and  hit  the  foot  pedal,  bringing  the  head  down  with  a bang. 
The  capper  had  a magazine  on  top,  which  held  several  hundred  caps.  It  was 
a dangerous  job,  and  usually  Paul  Nace,  my  brother-in-law,  ran  the  capper. 
On  occasion,  though,  I did  the  capping.  The  rest  of  the  family  positioned 
empties  and  took  full  ones  away.  After  twenty-four  hundred  bottled  were 
filled,  the  process  wasn’t  quite  finished,  as  we  now  had  to  pasteurize  the 
beer  in  the  bottle.  So,  back  into  the  “tin”  cases  with  the  full  bottles  of  beer, 
and  back  into  the  water  tank.  A two  hour  boil  would  have  the  beer 
pasteurized  and  back,  ready  to  go  to  the  “labeling  machine,”  starting  at  five 
A.M.  the  next  day. 

Our  labeling  machine  consisted  of  two  of  my  sisters.  Coke  and  Else. 
They  stood  behind  a long  wooden  table  and  each  had  a serving  tray  turned 
upside  down.  There  was  a pot  of  glue  with  a paint  brush  between  them,  and 
now  and  then,  they  would  “paint”  some  glue  onto  the  top  of  the  inverted 
tray.  Then  they  would  hold  a bottle  in  their  left  hand  and  “scoosh”  a label  « 
through  the  glue  with  the  cupped  fingers  of  their  right  hand,  and  then 
“splat”  the  glued  label  onto  the  bottle,  again,  24  hundred  times,  until  I was 
once  again  saved  by  the  school  bell.  My  job  was  to  “bring  and  take”  cases 
away  from  the  “labeling  machine.”  My  brother,  Frank’s  “role”  was 
limited,  as  he  had  the  “croup,”  which  was  really  an  acute  case  of  bronchitis. 
The  bottling  process  took  place  twice  a week. 
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“Old  Charlie”  had  foreseen  the  fact  that  his  customers  would  want  to 
purchase  cold  beer,  so  he  built  a refrigerator.  He  built  a double-walled, 
walk-in  box  with  rock  wool  between  the  walls.  Then,  he  rigged  a blower 
in  the  cold  cellar  of  the  brewery  and  installed  a hidden  pipe  to  the  cold  box. 
The  transfer  of  cold  air  to  cold  box  was  supposed  to  make  cold  beer.  It 
didn’t  work.  Forty  years  later,  I built  a similar  box  for  Betty’s  Flower 
Shoppe.  Mine  worked!  I used  a compressor  and  a condenser.  In  his  own 
stubborn  way,  he  figured  if  his  way  didn’t  work,  nothing  would.  So  we  got 
ahold  of  two  huge  whiskey  barrels  and  filled  them  with  bottled  beer,  and 
then  put  ice  on  top.  We  spent  hundreds  on  ice,  and  the  hard  labor  of  in  and 
out  the  BBL  was  excruciating.  In  addition  to  this,  I had  to  take  a kid’ s “red” 
wagon  and  walk  up  to  Kiehl’ s Ice  Plant  at  the  top  of  Union  to  get  200  lbs. 
of  ice,  at  least  once  a day,  seven  days  a week.  Remember,  we  were  not 
allowed  to  haul  ice  in  our  truck.  A compressor  in  those  days  would  have 
cost  less  than  a hundred  bucks.  “Nothing  like  owning  your  own  slaves.” 
Waiting  on  customers  and  carrying  cases  to  their  cars  went  “into  the  nite.” 

The  sad  part  about  this  is  that  this  colossal  struggle  led  to  nowhere. 
The  big  guys  were  getting  bigger,  and  the  little  guys  were  dying  fast. 
Today,  the  big  guys  are  so  big,  that  one  of  them  owns  their  own  aluminum 
rolling  mill  and  can  factory.  After  little  more  than  four  years  we  “folded.” 
We  still  had  about  100  half  barrels  on  hand,  but  we  didn’t  have  any  money 
to  buy  the  tax  stamps  in  order  to  sell  it.  So  guess  what?  - We  drank  it 
ourselves.  Charlie  ran  the  ice  machine  about  an  hour  a day  to  keep  it  cold. 
After  a year,  it  was  just  about  used  up.  In  those  days,  they  used  oxygen 
instead  of  C02  as  “beer  gas.”  The  oxygen  was  pure,  and  a tapped  keg 

had  to  be  used  up  pretty  rapidly. 

By  the  time  old  Charlie  was  in  his  sixties.  World  War  II  broke  out,  and 
I was  ready  for  high  school.  Even  after  the  brewery  closed,  “Charlie” 
continued  to  exercise  strict  control  over  us.  The  abrupt  closing  of  his 
beloved  brewery  was  a devastating  end  to  a life-long  dream,  which  came 
far  too  soon,  considering  the  hard  work  and  capital  investment  that  went 
into  it.  For  the  rest  of  us,  we  were  kind  of  glad  that  it  was  over.  The  beer 
business  itself  in  Columbia,  however,  was  not  over.  There  were  four, 
strong,  family  distributorships  remaining.  Harry  Crom,  Bill  Smith,  Leo 
and  Bill  Reese,  and  Gene  Flanagan  kept  the  town  will  supplied  with  the 
sudsie  stuff. 
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After  World  War  II,  just  about  everybody  “adored”  Schmidt’s  of 
Philadelphia.  After  about  twenty-five  years,  the  distributors  started  to 
become  unraveled.  The  older  folks  retired  or  passed  away,  and  the 
younger  folks  simply  weren’t  interested  in  continuing  the  business.  After 
a series  of  sell-outs  and  mergers,  the  distributors  are  down  to  one.  John 
Grunden,  current  owner,  tells  me  that  he  is  having  a hard  time  keeping  up 
with  the  sudden  demand.  Good  luck,  John.  And  cheer  up!  At  least  your 
kids  don’t  have  to  wash  kegs  and  bottles  before  they  go  to  school! 

There  were  a few  bright  sides  to  working  at  the  brewery.  My  sisters 
were  beautiful  girls,  and  teasing  them  was  sheer  delight.  Emma  went  off 
to  New  Jersey  to  get  married,  and  Rose  graduated  at  sixteen  and  went  to 
work  for  the  state  government.  Marie  got  married,  but  her  husband  became 
our  truck  driver.  Elsie  was  our  book  keeper  and  worked  in  the  bottling 
works.  Her  husband,  Paul  Nace,  worked  in  the  brewery.  Mom  saw  to  it 
that  Charlie  bought  the  house  next  door,  and  Elsie  and  Paul  lived  upstairs 
and  Marie  and  her  husband  lived  downstairs.  This  made  for  a real  neat  little 
family  complex. 

Other  great  folks  who  worked  for  us  were  Tommy  Donon,  a marvel- 
ous young  man.  He  was  also  a brew  master,  and  his  son  was  the  Tommy 
Donan  of  local  football  fame,  a very  fine  person,  just  like  his  dad.  Paul 
Long  lived  across  the  street,  and  he  reminded  me  of  John  Sununu,  a dead 
ringer.  Dick  Smuck  also  drove  truck,  and  his  dad  was  our  salesman.  Amos 
Smallhofer  worked  with  us  for  a short  time.  Knowing  all  of  these  fine 
people  was  a delightful  part  of  my  early  life.  My  mom  did  the  housework 
and  cooking,  but  she  also  added  a lot  of  class  to  the  business.  With  her, 
everything  had  to  be  just  so. 

Mom  and  Dad  had  a set  routine.  They  regularly  ate  at  least  five  meals 
a day.  Breakfast  at  5 A.M.  was  always  a big,  wonderful  meal.  Ham, 
scrabble,  bacon,  eggs,  homefries,  you  name  it.  This  was  the  only  meal 
without  beer.  Ten  o’clock  was  lunch,  a sandwich  or  two.  Noon  was  ‘ 
usually  the  big  meal.  They  ate  German  food  - pork  and  sauerkraut,  pig’s 
feet,  soltz,  herring,  rollmops,  caviar,  saverbraten,  knockwurst,  black  rye 
bread,  ect.,  ect..  There  was  also  lots  of  roast  beef  and  chicken  at  the  Kloidt 
Haus.  In  the  late  30’ s and  early  40’ s,  Cork  Lutz  made  a delicacy  called 
“Lake  Erie  pike.”  It  was  a delicious  piece  of  pike  fillet  cooked  in  beer 
batter.  Sitting  around  the  brewery  yard  late  at  nite,  drinking  fresh  beer,  and 
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eating  Lake  Erie  pike,  was  a sheer  delight.  We  ate  them  by  the  dozens. 
Every  day,  right  after  lunch,  for  some  reason.  Mom  and  Dad  took  a nap. 
And  then,  they  started  to  get  old.  Every  night,  after  I came  home  from  the 
service,  and  before  I went  out  on  the  town,  I would  go  up  to  Buck  Wagley  ’ s 
Hotel  and  buy  them  two  quarts  of  beer.  They  would  sit,  sip,  and  reminisce. 
During  the  Depression,  there  was  a simpler  way  to  make  booze.  All  you 
needed  was  a bathtub. 


THE  PROFESSIONALS 

Professional  services  have  always  been  more  than  adequate  in  Colum- 
bia. This  speaks  well  for  the  people  of  here ! After  all,  there  is  a lot  at  stake 
for  a professional.  A professional  is  a small  business  in  itself,  with  a need 
to  recover  educational  and  real  investment  costs.  Very  few,  if  any 
professionals  have  ever  “cut  and  run”  from  the  Columbia  scene. 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  our  chapter  on  local  pros  with  a word  on 
medical  doctors,  or  physicians.  The  early  physician  used  the  enormous 
walnut  desk  with  a plate  glass  top.  A few  little  side  boards  would  hold 
tongue  suppressors,  a couple  of  thermometers  in  an  “alcohol”  tube,  and  the 
stethoscope.  The  nurse,  if  there  was  one,  hid  somewhere  off  to  the  side, 
and  never  showed  up  unless  called  by  the  doctor.  There  weren’t  too  many 
“shots”  back  then,  but  pills  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Disposable  needles, 
or  syringes,  were  not  heard  of  then,  and  for  the  few  shots  that  were  given, 
the  doctor  had  a permanent,  stainless  steel  syringe  that  resembled  a “ray 
gun.”  Any  wonder  adults  would  faint  and  kids  would  scream  at  the  thought 
of  it. 

The  list  of  doctors  from  my  “memory  bank”  was  quite  impressive,  and 
looked  something  like  this:  Drs.  Beaver,  Mann,  Reeser,  Max  Myers, 
Denny,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Herbert,  Moyer,  Taylor,  Pickle,  Kennedy,  McNeal, 
Hill,  and  Martin.  Drs.  Snyder  and  Mountz  were  chiopractors,  followed  by 
Dr.  Bill  Kraft  in  recent  times.  In  the  middle  of  all  this  change  we  saw  Drs. 
Weinberg,  Carruthers,  Landis,  Lombard,  and  Romano. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Herbert  was  a magnificent  female  who  apparently 
didn’ t need  the  help  of  the  “now  gang”  to  achieve  professional  status  of  the 
highest  degree.  This  achievement  took  place  over  sixty  years  ago.  Dr. 
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Herbert,  as  a woman,  could  have  achieved  further  status  had  she  advanced 
to  the  specialty  of  female  examinations  and  disorders.  Instead,  she  chose 
to  remain  in  her  hometown  as  a family  physician.  I have  a special  incident 
which  remains  in  my  memory  about  her  kindness. 

It  was  1956,  and  Bill  Jr.  was  just  over  two  years  old.  It  was  Easter 
Sunday,  and  little  Bill  was  starting  to  become  ill.  We  were  hoping  to  hold 
off  treatment  until  Monday,  but  late  at  night  (Easter  Sunday),  his  condition 
continued  to  worsen.  Where  do  you  get  a doctor  at  1 1 P.M.  Easter  Sunday? 
We  were  not  even  patients  of  Dr.  Herbert,  but  in  desperation,  we  called  her 
at  her  home,  which  was  at  the  old  Herbert  homestead  on  South  4th  Street. 
Her  immediate  response  was,  “sure,  meet  me  in  my  office  on  Walnut  Street 
in  five  minutes  and  we’ll  have  a look  at  little  Bill.”  She  had  already  been 
in  bed,  and  got  dressed  to  come  into  her  office,  just  to  relieve  our  concern. 

I think  this  somehow  demonstrates  the  great  caring  and  respect  for  one 
another  back  in  that  wonderful  period  of  time. 

Each  of  the  early  physicians  possessed  a personal  hallmark.  Dr.  Max 
Myers,  for  example,  was  retained  by  the  fraternal  order  of  Eagles  as  the 
lodge  physician.  If  you  were  a member  of  the  Eagles,  you  were  entitled  to 
a visit  to  Dr.  Myer’s  for  a low  fee  of  500.  Dr.  Denny,  who  I believe  was 
the  dean  of  physicians  within  this  era,  retained  a limited  practice  in  surgical 
procedures,  and  probably  removed  more  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  appendix 
than  any  other  surgeon  in  the  immediate  area.  He  also  attended  to  a large 
family  practice,  and  did  routine  house  calls.  If  you  happened  to  see  a 
person  with  a black  bag,  wearing  a nice  business  suit,  and  driving  a late 
model  car,  chances  are  that  someone  in  your  neighborhood  was  receiving 
a “house  call”  by  a local  physician. 

Here  are  some  practice  “stats”  gleaned  from  a phone  conversation 
between  Betty  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pickle.  Mrs.  Pickle  revealed  that  her 
husband.  Dr.  Harry  Pickle,  began  his  practice  in  Columbia  in  1932  and^ 
retired  in  1 979,  just  shy  of  a 50  year  career  in  medicine.  In  his  earlier  years. 
Dr.  Pickle’s  fees  were  fifty  cents  fof  an  office  visit  and  $ 1 .00  for  a house 
call.  Both  fees  included  medicine.  During  the  early  years,  most  deliveries 
took  place  at  home  for  a fee  of  $ 1 0.00.  The  fee  for  circumcision  during  that 
same  period  of  time  was  $5.00.  During  his  entire  career.  Dr.  Pickle’s 
maximum  fee  for  delivery  was  never  more  than  $100.00.  Records  also 
reveal  that  Dr.  Pickle  delivered  almost  4,000  babies.  Over  his  career  of  47 
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years,  this  nets  out  to  an  average  of  85  deliveries  per  year.  Fantastic ! Mrs. 
Pickle  has  records  to  the  effect  of  the  above  stats  which  set  forth  a very 
notable  carer  in  medicine,  don’t  you  think? 

Dr.  Weinberg,  was  a carbon  copy  of  Dr.  Denny,  but  he  was  the  first, 
I believe,  to  install  multiple  treatment  stations  into  the  doctor’ s office.  This 
system  was  clearly  an  advancement  of  effective  activity  through  industrial 
engineering,  and  allowed  the  physician  to  concentrate  on  the  details  which 
required  his  medical  expertise,  and  left  the  rest  to  trained  medical  assis- 
tants, nurses,  and  clerks.  All  of  this  increased  the  number  of  patients  that 
could  be  treated  through  a single  office  during  a specific  amount  of  time. 
As  the  availability  of  family  physicians  was  declining,  the  effective  results 
of  each  one  in  practice  was  increased  to  the  extent  that  no  effective  loss  in 
service  was  realized.  Other  changes  were  also  evident  in  the  doctor’s 
office.  The  medicine  storage  room  had  at  least  doubled  in  size,  at  least  one 
or  two  walls  of  the  office  became  covered  with  medical  records,  the 
medical  assistant  is  directing  information  to  various  insurance  and  benefit 
agencies,  the  clerk  is  taking  phone  calls,  making  appointments,  and 
receiving  payments,  and  the  nurse  is  preparing  the  patient  to  “see”  the 
doctor.  If  you  look  a little  further,  perhaps  into  the  office  safe,  you  will  find 
insurance  policies,  listed  precisely  to  malpractice  and  excess  liability.  The 
cost  of  the  insurance,  plus  all  of  the  other  items  mentioned,  amount  to  at 
least  or  over  half  of  the  increase  in  doctor’s  fees  over  the  last  thirty  years. 
If  you  are  an  observant  person,  you  may  also  have  noticed  several 
containers  labeled  “hazardous  medical  waste.”  Another  addition  you 
would  notice  is  the  presence  of  rubber  gloves  all  over  the  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  house  call  is  slowly  becoming  extinct,  along  with 
spinach  and  turnip  pie.  One  of  the  reasons,  I suppose,  is,  if  a patient  can 
return  home  from  the  hospital  two  or  three  hours  after  a hernia  repair,  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  a patient  not  to  be  able  to  hop  into  the 
car  to  see  a doctor  for  a common  cold.  If  indeed  you  are  too  sick  to  be  “out,” 
the  doctor  will  indeed  “visit,”  or  make  some  arrangements  for  assistance. 

During  my  years  at  Grinnell,  I used  to  wonder  about  Sam  McNeal 
being  the  company  physician.  After  all,  Sam  was  Nels  Albright’s  good 
buddy,  wasn’t  he?  Not  long  after  I became  general  manager,  and  Sam 
McNeal  retired  as  plant  physician,  who  did  I call  to  take  the  job?  Yes,  my 
good  friend.  Dr.  Dave  Weinberg.  Ain’t  life  strange? 
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During  my  entire  adult  life,  I only  had  two  physicians,  Doc  Weinberg 
and  Doc  Carruthers.  During  this  time,  I displayed  the  highest  respect  for 
medical  doctors,  not  simply  because  I was  taught  to,  or  told  to,  but  because 
I had  reason  to.  As  the  medical  profession  continues  to  progress  and 
develop,  the  more  I realize  that  I was  right.  Today,  the  medical  community 
is  probably  the  largest  net  employer  in  the  country.  The  capital  outlay  and 
commerce  spun  off  by  this  huge  demand  for  medical  service  has  got  to  be 
approaching  the  “billions.”  The  medical  community  gained  this  very 
favorable  position,  not  because  of  government  mandate,  or  taxes,  or  any 
other  legislation,  but  simply  because  the  public  utilized  the  service  in  large 
demand. 

Another  “number”  that  bothers  me  is  the  reported  37  million  Ameri- 
cans without  coverage.  If  this  number  were  true,  and  the  impacts  were  so 
great,  wouldn’t  you  expect  to  read  about  more  foreclosures  and  sheriff 
sales?  When  is  the  last  time  you  heard  of  a specific,  personal  loss  as  aresult 
of  a medical  or  surgical  procedure?  Another  question  to  ask  about  the  “37 
million”  is  how  many  of  these  are  people  who  choose  to  take  a chance 
rather  than  pay  the  price.  Why  should  the  rest  of  us  pay  for  their  windfall? 

And  then  there’ s this  “one  seventh  of  the  economy”  that  makes  people 
tremble.  Why  in  the  world  shouldn’t  we  pay  one  seventh  of  our  income 
for  good  health  and  longevity?  Many  Americans  spend  more  on  their  cars 
than  they  do  on  their  personal  health.  That,  of  course,  is  their  business,  but 
why  should  the  rest  of  us  be  forced  to  kick  in  for  their  irresponsible 
attitude?  Further  to  this,  if  I paid  one  seventh  for  food,  one  seventh  for 
shelter,  soon,  it  seems  to  me.  I’d  have  at  least  one  seventh  left  over  for  me, 
don’t  you  think? 

And  then  there  is  this  crap  about  doctors  making  too  much  money. 
This  is  pure  nonsense.  In  a society  that  condones  and  indeed  applauds 
multimillion  dollar  contracts  for  athletes,  actors,  singers,  ect.,  ect.,  it  really  ^ 
isn’t  anyone’s  damn  business  what  a doctor’s  income  amounts  to.  How 
many  of  you  remember  when  a new  television  set  cost  as  much  as  ten 
thousand  dollars?  The  medical  industry  is  coming  through  the  same 
transition.  As  rare  and  expensive  life  saving  procedures  become  common- 
place, the  cost  of  these  procedures,  through  bulk  demand  and  competition, 
will  certainly  come  down.  It’ s called  “supply  and  demand.”  If  the  medical 
profession  is  forced  into  a box,  there  won’t  be  much  quantity  or  quality 
come  out  of  it. 
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Another  old  time  proceedure  that  brings  back  a tingle  of  nostalgia  was 
the  placing  of  a sign  on  the  door  of  a house  where  an  occupant  had 
contracted  a communicable  disease.  These  types  of  diseases  included 
mumps,  measles,  chicken  pox,  polio,  and  diphtheria.  If  a red  light  at  an 
intersection  warns  of  impounding  danger,  I often  wonder  why  these  signs 
became  “illegal.”  True,  the  bright  yellow  signs  were  “frightening”  to  a 
degree,  and  somewhat  embarrassing,  I suppose,  to  those  who  had  the 
misfortune,  but  then,  I guess,  the  yellow  signs  were  little  more  than  a red 
light,  and  who  would  even  suggest  that  a red  light  imposes  on  another 
person’s  freedom?  What  has  developed  from  this  frivolous  restriction  is 
that  today,  innocent  people  don’t  even  have  the  right  to  a proper  warning 
against  AIDS. 

Had  I known  I was  going  to  play  “Amateur  Historian”  in  later  life,  I 
would  have  saved  all  of  my  phone  books  since  birth.  Don’t  you  just  miss 
the  old  Columbia  telephone  directory?  They  didn’ t lump  Columbia  people 
together  with  everyone  else  in  the  county.  The  book  was  like  a computer 
print  out  of  the  potential  volunteers,  ticket  sellers,  ticket  buyers,  ect.,  ect.. 
While  my  memory  is  working  pretty  good  on  listing  folks  of  profession  on 
distinction  over  the  past  sixty  years,  the  old  phone  book  would  have  been 
a help. 

Like  the  medical  profession,  Columbia  had  a small  platoon  of  den- 
tists. We  had  Drs.  Berger,  Boyle,  Brockley,  Hoffman,  Loechel,  Myers, 
W atson,  Azanivarian,  and  Gingrich.  “In  between”  came  Dr.  Bill  Haberstoch 
and  Dr.  Bill  Korman.  Sometime  later.  Dr.  Steve  Perry  walked  on  the  scene, 
and  a little  later  than  that.  Doc  Heaps  and  Dr.  Owen  Allison  came  on  board. 
Gus  Nolte  was  a dental  lab  expert  who  made  artificial  replacement  teeth. 
The  early  dentists  were  excellent  within  their  world  of  education  and 
experience,  but  technical  advancement  kind  of  made  the  old  world  of 
dentistry  obsolete. 

I only  had  three  dentists  in  my  life  time,  two  of  which  were  “retired” 
out  from  under  me.  Dr.  Myers  and  Dr.  Koman  were  excellent  doctors  and 
good  friends.  Doc  Myers  always  had  a good  story  to  tell.  He  had  a really 
neat  cottage  on  the  Wrights ville  side  at  Murphy’ s Hollow.  He  often  held 
Lions  Club  meetings  there.  He  was  a good  cook,  and  his  specialty  was  pork 
and  sauerkraut.  Dr.  Myers  was  much  older  than  me.  When  he  retired.  Bill 
Korman  was  my  age.  You  could  feel  the  difference  in  advanced  technol- 
ogy. Highspeed  water  cooled  drills,rootcanals,ect., ect..  Now,  my  dentist 
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is  quite  younger  than  I.  There  seems  to  be  a message  here.  Not  only  the 
dentist,  but  my  doctor,  priest,  attorney,  ect.,  ect..  All  seem  to  be  getting 
younger  and  younger,  as  I seem  to  be  getting  older  and  older.  Some  day. 
I’m  going  to  have  to  look  into  this. 

Anyway,  I have  a lot  of  fun  talking  to  Dr.  Heaps  about  his  dad,  Vince. 
Vince  was  a part  of  a large  group  of  World  War  II  veterans  who  were 
friends.  At  age  77,  old  Vince  is  still  doing  very  well.  At  least  somebody 
around  here  is  older  than  me.  After  looking  back  over  my  involvement 
with  professionals,  I seem  to  have  been  a very  loyal  person,  having  never 
changed  professional  services  for  any  other  reason  except  the  retirement 
of  those  which,  by  necessity,  needed  to  be  replaced  by  another  profes- 
sional. This  also  extends  to  my  attorney.  Bill  Blank  was  my  first  and  only, 
succeeded  by  Donal  Nikolaus. 

Columbia,  in  earlier  times,  had  a very  sparse  compliment  of  attorneys. 
The  interpretation  of  law,  and  the  need  to  do  so,  was  not  so  intense,  and 
supply  and  demand  appeared  to  be  in  good  balance  during  my  early  years. 
The  dominant  lawyer  about  town  when  I was  a kid  was  old  Hen  Brunner. 
Henry  reminded  me  of  old  Doc  Adams  on  “Gun  Smoke.”  The  vest  with 
the  rounded  corners,  “skinny”  tie,  and  stove  pipe  trousers,  with  dark,  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  a slight  frame  made  Henry  seem  a “tad  wild  western.” 
He  was  a good  man.  Beside  his  legal  practice,  he  sold  insurance  and  was 
on  just  about  any  board  of  directors  that  you  could  name,  including  the 
principal  in  ownership  of  the  Columbia  Water  Company.  Legal  matters 
as  pertains  to  the  litigious  posture  of  today’s  society,  plus  the  lack  of 
domestic  problems,  the  low  crime  rate,  and  the  infrequent  transfer  of 
properties  or  estates,  gave  Mr.  Brunner  ample  time  to  do  a little  “moon- 
lighting” in  other  activities. 

The  next  local  attorney  of  prominence  was  Colonel  Bill  Blank,  who 
established  his  practice  in  a handsome  and  comfortable  law  office  between^ 
3rd  and  4th  on  Locust.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  many  law 
firms  in  Columbia,  including  a few  native  sons.  Donald  Nikolaus  joined 
the  Blank  firm  about  25  years  ago,  and  acquired  control  of  the  firm  when 
Mr.  Blank  passed  away.  Mr.  Nikolaus,  a local  man  himself,  has  several 
local  people  listed  as  attorneys  on  his  staff  The  staff  lists  fourteen 
attorneys,  eight  of  which  are  partners,  and  a total  of  six  out  of  the  fourteen 
being  native  Columbians. 
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Dave  Mountz  and  Carl  Kreiser  are  native  Columbians  comprising  a 
local  firm  established  by  Dave  Mountz  many  years  ago.  Jim  Fritz,  another 
native,  maintains  his  law  practice  in  Columbia.  Jim  is  affiliated  with  talk 
radio  station  WNZT.  Two  other  members  of  the  Kreiser  family  have 
achieved  juris  prudence.  They  are  Keith  and  Chrissy  Kreiser.  Mary  Ann 
Motter  Cullen  cracked  the  legal  book  of  records  by  achieving  juris 
prudence  in  record  time.  Mary  Ann  is  the  wife  of  Lancaster  County  judge, 
Robert  Cullen.  David  Studenroth  is  a native  Columbian,  practicing  last  in 
the  D.A.’s  office  in  Cook  County,  Chicago,  111.  I understand  that  Lester 
Hallacher,  who  graduated  from  CHS  in  1947,  is  a patent  attorney,  andHerb 
Moriarty,  along  with  his  wife,  are  both  judges  in  the  “D.C.”  area.  The 
Columbia  natives  listed  with  the  Nikolaus  firm  are  Nikolaus,  John  Hohnadel, 
Mike  Hohnadel,  Jack  Mankel,  Bernadette  Hohnadel,  and  Mike  Grab.  The 
above  are  only  the  “native  Columbian”  attorneys  within  reach  of  my  own 
memory,  and  I’m  sure  there  are  more. 

While  we  can’ t claim  Judge  Bucher  as  purely  native,  we  do  claim  him, 
and  with  a great  amount  of  pride.  Going  back  a little  farther,  I believe 
Danny  Strickler  and  General  Dick  Snyder  were  also  prominent  Lancaster 
attorneys.  By  looking  at  the  count,  one  would  need  to  admit  that  Columbia 
has  been  blessed  by  a long  string  of  fine,  legal  minds. 

Among  other  professionals  on  the  boro  scene  were  accountants, 
notaries,  and  insurance  agents.  Many  insurance  brokers  also  acted  as 
notaries.  Frank  Blair  and  R.B.  Fleisher  did  both,  while  Fleisher  was  also 
into  real  estate.  Henry  Brunner  ran  an  insurance  agency  in  addition  to  his 
law  practice,  which  was  later  acquired  by  J.H.  Lutz  and  Company.  A1 
Droege,  Dory  Kaufold,  Joe  Sahd,  Ted  Dalcawitz,  and  Charlie  Schuthauer 
were  agents  on  the  local  scene,  and  others  with  independent  agencies 
included  John  Denny,  Lou  Nardo,  Stan  Albright,  Bill  Brazina,  Raymond 
Sheckard,  and  Ed  Greider.  I probably  missed  a few.  Accounting  firms 
included  Carl  Fischer,  Sager  and  Swisher  on  North  3rd,  and  JimOleweiler. 
C.A.  Michael  and  Addie  Greer  were  real  estate  agents  in  earlier  times. 
Later  additions  produced  Century  21,  owned  by  Jack  Johnson,  Action 
Realty,  Superior  Realty,  and  Associates,  both  on  Locust  between  3rd  and 
4th. 
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COLUMBIA’S  RIVER 
boon  — OR  BANE 

Very  high  on  my  list  of  beautiful  and  breathtaking  scenes  is  the  one 
that  you  see  when  you  drive  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  Route  44 1 , coming 
into  Columbia.  The  river  bears  the  same  name  as  the  Indians  who  lived 
there,  but  I am  not  sure  which  was  named  after  the  other.  The  river  view 
is  unspoiled  at  this  point,  but  you  must  look  over  the  roof  tops  and  squint 
your  eyes  if  you  want  to  see  the  Susquehannocks  as  they  “fished”  the  river 
in  their  tree  bark  canoes. 

My  father-in-law  was  born  in  Poland,  and  as  such,  probably  knew 
very  little  about  the  American  Indian.  He  was,  however,  an  avid  fisher- 
man, and  probably  took  more  fish  from  the  river  than  any  sports  fisherman 
that  I know.  He  had  a small  garden  patch  in  his  backyard  where  he  grew 
premium  tomatoes.  The  secret  of  all  this  was  that  he  spaded  his  fish 
cleanings  and  leavings  into  this  soil.  This  seems  to  form  a theory  about  the 
Indians  who  lived  in  the  river  hills  at  Washington  Boro.  Their  presence 
there  has  been  proven  by  archeology  projects,  and  it  has  also  been  told  that 
their  food  stables  were  corn  and  fish  from  the  river.  If  the  Indians  buried 
their  fish  garbage,  if  only  for  sanitary  reasons,  this  may  explain  the  high 
quality  of  the  Washington  Boro  tomato.  Apparently,  the  river  was  a boon 
for  the  Susquehannocks. 

Anyway,  the  great  width  of  the  river,  beginning  at  Columbia,  and  on 
down  to  the  dam,  and  set  between  the  green  hills  on  both  sides,  makes  me 
wonder  why  this  spectacle  of  nature  was  not  further  developed  into  a 
tourist  attraction  or  vacation  spa.  Perhaps  it  was  the  proximity  of  the 
railroad.  Towns  generally  sprung  up  along  rivers  for  obvious  reasons,  and 
railroads  had  to  pass  through  towns  to  pick  up  and  deliver  freight.  And  land 
along  a flood  plane  must  have  been  relatively  cheap  to  establish  right  of^ 
way.  Anyway,  if  the  railroads  had  any  hand  in  diverting  development  of 
the  river  shore,  they  did  provide  a distinct  service  to  Columbia,  as  their 
track  grade  forms  an  excellent  levee  against  flooding  in  the  Columbia  area. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  asset  gained  from  the  river  is  our  munici- 
pal water  supply.  I like  to  think  of  a river  as  a linear  water  supply.  By  this, 

I mean  that  the  water  is  moving  constantly  past  the  pumping  station  intake 
pipe,  and  is  continuously  fed  by  thousands  of  square  miles  of  run-off.  Y ou 
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probably  never  gave  it  much  thought,  sort  of  took  the  whole  thing  for 
granted.  But,  in  taking  water  from  a horizontal  supply,  the  volume  of  water 
is  limited  to  the  size  of  the  underground  cavity  which  supplies  the  deep 
well.  In  times  of  drought  or  limited  rain  fall,  the  horizontal  level  of  water 
recedes,  thus  limiting  demand  from  that  source. 

Another  hazard  that  is  eminent  with  a horizontal  supply  is  contamina- 
tion. An  underground  water  supply  is  naturally  invisible,  which  makes  it 
rather  difficult  to  detect  sources  of  contamination.  And  once  a contami- 
nation takes  place,  the  entire  source  is  affected.  If  a spill  took  place  along 
the  river,  the  contaminant  would  go  quickly  downstream,  past  the  intake 
pipe  and  be  all  over  with.  With  giant  housing  projects  springing  up  in  the 
suburbs,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  aproject  contaminating  its  own  water 
wells,  because  the  projects  had  neither  city  water,  nor  city  waste  disposal. 
The  waste  from  domestic  cess  pools  would  seep  down  into  the  well 
cavities,  and  contaminate  the  water  supply.  As  the  saying  goes,  “thank 
God  for  little  things.”  Thank  God  for  big  things,  too,  like  the  Susquehanna 
River.  And  then,  there  is  fire  protection.  Columbia  is  “double  blessed” 
with  an  excellent  underground  supply  of  water  which  feeds  fire  hydrants 
at  the  corner  of  most  every  street  intersection  in  the  city.  The  regular  water 
supply  from  the  shore-line  pumping  station  is  augmented  by  booster 
pumps  in  strategic  locations,  and  three  million  gallons  of  gravity  feed  from 
the  rear  of  Laurel  Hill.  The  old  submerged  concrete  reservoir  at  that 
location  was  for  years,  a land  mark  for  kids  who  played  in  the  woods  to  the 
rear  of  Laurel  Hill.  The  concrete  has  since  deteriorated,  and  was  replaced 
with  steel  storage  tanks.  The  ability  to  fight  fires  with  adequate  water 
supply  drastically  limits  damage  to  property  by  fire  and  also  reduces 
insurance  premiums. 

Weather  patterns  in  Columbia  have  caused  the  river  to  do  many  crazy 
things.  As  I am  writing  this  (1-30-94),  I read  an  excellent  article  by  Jim 
Woodcock  in  the  Lancaster  paper  describing  the  shenanigans  of  the  river, 
describing  how  cold  weather  caused  freeze  ups,  and  subsequent  spring 
weather  would  cause  ice  jams  and  flooding.  He  also  described  how  one 
such  ice  jam  destroyed  the  first  bridge  (a  great  news  article,  Jim).  I can 
remember,  in  more  recent  years,  when  Columbians  actually  witnessed  ice 
jams  at  least  fifty  feet  high  in  the  area  around  Turkey  Hill,  and  indeed,  the 
area  south  of  Columbia,  near  Washington  Boro.  At  times,  when  the  ice 
broke,  you  could  hear  loud  reports  that  sounded  like  an  explosion  or  a 
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cannon.  Folks  who  were  caught  up  in  river  lore  would  line  the  shores  and 
the  bridge  just  to  see  and  hear  this  spectacle! 

Hanging  around  the  river  in  times  like  these  was  a heap  of  fun  (I  was 
in  the  fifth  grade  at  Holy  Trinity).  We  used  to  go  down  there  over  lunch 
hour  (no  cafeteria  in  those  days).  We  used  to  get  a long  stick  or  pole,  pick 
out  a nice  piece  or  ice,  stand  on  it,  and  “pole”  the  ice  around  the  river,  just 
like  the  gondoliers  of  Venice.  It  was  pretty  easy  to  lose  track  of  time  in  this 
little  acre  of  heaven,  and  we  would  get  back  to  school  rather  late.  Sister 
Beningna  Consolata  was  a beautiful,  loving,  and  trusting  sort  of  a living 
angel,  and  we  took  advantage  of  her  by  telling  her  that  the  reason  we  were 
late  was  because  of  a very  long  freight  train  stopped  on  the  tracks,  and  we 
could  not  get  back  over  the  tracks  to  return  to  school.  As  this  seemed  to 
be  a logical  reason,  and  as  she  was  so  upbeat  and  loving,  she  believed  us. 
Not  only  that,  but  she  commended  us  for  not  trying  to  cross  over  the  train. 

All  of  the  sisters  at  the  school  were  not  so  kind.  As  Holy  Trinity  was, 
and  is,  a German  National  Church,  some  of  the  sisters  were  immigrated 
from  Germany.  Sisters  Zenobia  and  Elegia  were  such.  They  were  still 
working  while  in  their  eighties.  These  old  gals  knew  a few  cuss  words  in 
German,  and  they  could  rattle  them  off  like  a machine  gun.  Sister  Elegia 
could  wipe  you  out  with  a left  hook,  well,  sort  of  like  Sgt.  Snorkel 
demolishing  “Beatle  Baily”  in  the  funny  papers.  No  kidding! 

Back  to  the  river.  The  beautiful  lady  didn’t  misbehave  every  spring 
time.  She  was  very  unpredictable,  and  things  could  remain  quiet  for 
anywhere  from  five  to  ten  years.  The  largest  flood  on  memory  was  in  1936, 
which  was  the  same  year  as  the  Johnstown  flood,  where  many  lives  were 
lost,  and  the  catastrophe  received  national  attention.  You  can  still  see  high 
water  marks  along  the  river  from  that  year.  Many  years  later,  the  flood 
waters  disabled  the  water  company  pumping  station,  and  gave  the  commu- 
nity quite  a scare.  Industry  ground  to  a halt,  and  water  for  domestic  use  and  ^ 
fire  protection  was  threatened.  All  of  this  resulted  in  a marvelous  display 
of  unity  and  cooperation  by  Columbians  during  a time  of  crisis. 

In  the  meantime,  tank  trucks  were  rented  to  haul  water  up  to  the  top 
of  Laurel  Hill,  and  dumping  the  water  into  the  boro  reservoir.  The  trucks 
ruined  the  Laurel  Hill  Road,  but  saved  the  day  for  Columbians.  Men  and 
equipment  were  sent  to  the  bottom  of  Walnut  Street  to  help  the  water 
company  people  relieve  the  crisis.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Columbia 
Industrial  Organization  was  formed  to  play  a part  in  crises  of  this  kind. 
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Since  that  time,  the  water  company  pumps  have  been  elevated,  and  the 
problem  has  never  returned. 

The  Susquehanna  River  at  Columbia  has  very  little  or  no  value  as  a 
means  of  transportation.  It  is,  I suppose,  the  inconsistency  of  the  river  that 
makes  the  difference.  It  goes  from  wide  to  narrow,  and  deep  to  shallow. 
In  different  locales,  upstate,  and  into  New  York,  it  is  at  times  unbelievable 
that  it  is  the  same  river.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  kids  gave  Betty  and  me 
a trip  down  the  river  on  the  Mississippi  Queen.  Having  done  this,  is  is  easy 
to  see  why  our  river  is  not  navigable.  There,  it  was  a common  sight  to  see 
a rather  small  tug  boat  guide  a pack  of  barges  that  were  nested  together  for 
a full  city  block  long.  And,  as  you  can  see  on  the  map,  the  river  flows  from 
north  to  south  - straight  and  direct.  Columbia,  as  the  river  passes  its  shores, 
is  indeed  fortunate.  Here,  the  river  really  looks  like  a river,  as  compared 
to  the  Conestoga,  which  at  times  resembles  an  oversized  creek.  A river  that 
is  a mile  ride  is  no  “slouch.”  Outside  of  a few  holes  caused  by  rushing  and 
turbulent  flood  waters,  the  river  is  very  shallow. 

Back  in  the  thirties,  there  were  not  many  motor  boats  around.  Many 
of  the  river  men  built  their  own  row  boats,  or  “batties,”  including  oars  and 
poles.  Probably  the  only  thing  manufactured  on  the  boat,  and  the  most 
expensive,  was  the  oar  locks.  These  were  yoked-shaped  pieces  of  metal 
which  bolted  to  the  oars,  and  provided  a peg  which  fit  down  into  a hole  on 
the  side  of  the  boat.  This  provided  a steady  fulcrum  position  for  the  oars 
to  propel  the  boat.  The  Miles  brothers,  who  lived  on  3rd  near  Mill  in 
Fishtown,  were  real  ri  vermen,  and  Jim  Spickler  learned  a lot  about  the  river 
from  them. 

Jim  was  a young  man,  maybe  in  his  late  teens,  and  very  handy.  He  also 
loved  the  river.  He  built  his  own  boat  and  he  taught  the  younger  guys  many 
things  about  the  river.  Jim  would  let  us  use  his  boat,  and,he  taught  us  how 
to  “pole”  a boat.  A pole  was  a sturdy  piece  of  white  pine,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  rounded  on  the  handling  part,  and  a flat  section  resembling  a fm  on 
the  bottom.  This  fm  always  had  a spiked  metal  guard  bolted  over  it  to 
protect  the  pole  from  wear,  and  also  to  provide  a catch  on  the  river  bottom 
for  pushing  the  boat  along.  While  all  of  this  is  a bit  of  interesting  folklore 
in  itself,  I brought  this  up  here  to  demonstrate  exactly  how  shallow  the 
Columbia  section  of  the  river  really  is.  A good  river  man  who  knew  where 
the  holes  were  could  take  his  boat  out  without  oars  at  any  time.  Jim 
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Spickler  used  to  let  us  take  his  boat  out,  and  taught  us  how  to  “pole.”  In 
the  summer  months,  you  could  pole,  indeed  walk,  across  the  river  from 
Union  Street  to  the  Wrightsville  side  of  the  bridge. 

All  of  this,  I believe,  has  to  do  with  the  formation  of  flood  stages.  A 
narrow,  deep,  run-off  stream  will  naturally  flow  faster,  and  with  more 
turbulance.  As  this  stream  empties  into  a wider  basin,  the  water  spreads 
out  and  loses  its  head  pressure  and  turbulence.  This  allows  “our”  river  to 
look  most  of  the  time  like  a sheet  of  glass  and  carry  moon  beams  from  shore 
to  shore  on  a moonlit  nite.  Having  a large  area  to  compensate  for  a rise  in 
water  also  reduced  flood  stage.  All  of  this  tended  to  make  the  river 
desirable  in  its  best  form.  As  a boon  to  navigation  and  transportation, 
however,  she  was  areal  dog  not  being  navigable,  however,  this  made  the 
river  very  adaptable  to  the  construction  of  power  dams  (Note  the  four  dams 
in  the  relatively  short  distance). 

The  width  and  shallow  condition  of  the  river  allowed  for  large  storage 
lakes,  which  provided  a beautiful  and  wonderful  Mecca  for  those  who 
enjoy  boating,  sailing,  and  water  skiing.  The  parks  along  the  shores  are 
also  very  comfortable,  attractive,  and  popular.  Although  we  pay  for  these 
things  on  our  electric  bill,  the  distribution  of  these  costs  over  a wide  area 
of  consumers  reduces  the  cost  to  a small  individual  amount  that  appears  to 
fall  through  the  cracks.  This  is  free  enterprise  in  action. 

Water  power  is  the  cheapest  source  of  electricity  to  date.  The  creation 
of  energy  is  simply  a transfer  of  motion,  rather  than  a burning  of  fuel. 
Atomic  energy  was  expected  to  be  even  cheaper,  but  insurance  costs  and 
safety  regulations  have  put  the  building  and  maintenance  of  nuclear  plants 
out  of  sight.  As  there  are  few  streams  remaining  that  would  accommodate 
the  construction  of  a power  dam,  and  with  known  fossil  fuel  reserves 
predicted  to  be  limited  to  forty  or  so  future  years  of  prosperity,  we  had 
better  be  looking  toward  the  re-development  of  nuclear  energy  in  this  ‘ 
country.  And  we  can’t  afford  to  wait  until  the  last  minute,  as  it  takes  over 
ten  years  to  build  an  atomic  facility.  You  would  need  to  burn  an  awful  lot 
of  candles  in  ten  years. 

And  we  don’t  really  need  to  worry  about  all  of  the  health  hazards  that 
come  with  atomic  energy.  You  see,  there  are  two  kinds  of  nuclear  power 
production,  one  by  fission,  and  one  by  fusion.  In  the  fission  process,  the 
atoms  are  split,  while  in  the  fusion  process,  the  atomic  reaction  is  caused 
by  joining  or  pushing  matter  together.  Fussion  is  an  undeveloped  hope  of 
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unlimited  energy  sources,  and  we  should  be  developing  the  process  now, 
lest  we  face  the  nightmare  of  “M«ready”  kilowatts  in  the  coming  years.  I 
spent  about  twelve  years  in  energy  conservation,  and  about  four  years  as 
a member  of  the  board  of  managers  at  the  Columbia  Water  Company,  and 
it  was  fun  to  relate  some  of  the  knowledge  I gained  here  in  the  story  about 
our  river. 

Anyway,  back  to  the  Susquehanna.  The  wide  posture  of  the  river 
allowed  the  building  of  dams  which  provided  better  river  level  and 
production  control.  Construction  of  these  types  of  dams  were  both  easier 
and  cheaper.  The  wide  breast  wall  allowed  for  multiple  line  up  of 
generators,  which  could  be  controlled  by  raising  or  lowering  of  gates,  as 
power  demand  required,  or  to  accommodate  river  levels  for  recreation. 
We  also  could  see  that  a better  maintenance  program  could  be  effected  by 
rotating  one  of  the  many  generators  into  the  “down”  mode  for  routine 
maintenance.  (I  hope  this  is  all  correct,  as  it  seems  to  be  a valid  perception.) 

Anyway,  back  upstream  to  Columbia.  Having  said  that  the  river  was 
not  navigable  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  were  no  commercial 
boast  on  the  river.  Fred  Vogel  and  Charlie  Gundel  ran  a steamboat  on  the 
river.  Both  Fred  and  Charlie  were  master  mechanics  and  maintenance 
foremen  at  Columbia  Malleable,  later  Grinnell.  I loved  those  guys  because 
they  were  two  of  many  older  men  who  were  so  kind  and  helpful  in 
modeling  my  career.  I never  saw  the  steamboat,  but  I did  enjoy  the  stories 
Fred  told  me  about  it. 

Other  boats  which  found  a place  in  history  are  the  canal  boats.  Other 
than  nostalgic,  these  things  had  little  value,  other  than  to  point  out  the  need 
to  invent  something  better.  Pictures  of  these  boats  always  reminded  me  of 
a battalion  of  Chinese  coolies  dragging  something  into  nowhere. 

Fishing,  as  in  industry,  was  another  area  of  disappointment  about  our 
river.  You  could  blame  this  on  a lot  of  conditions.  The  power  dams  did 
interrupt  spawning.  Silt  from  upstream  industries  did  probably  destroy 
bedding  for  reproduction.  But  lets  face  it.  Electric  lites  were  much  better 
than  kerosene  lamps,  and  jobs  were  more  important  than  fish  on  the  menu. 
Having  said  all  of  this,  though,  there  was  a considerable  amount  of  fish 
harvest  from  our  river. 

The  Caley  brothers  were  sort  of  a mini  version  of  commercial 
fishermen.  They  fished  the  river  with  nets,  and  they  had  a small  processing 
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shed  at  the  bottom  of  Lawrence  near  Mill  Street.  George  Caley  was  “our 
age,”  and  as  such,  we  played  together,  and  got  to  play  in  the  “fish  sheds.” 
As  much  of  the  fish  preparation  was  done  in  the  early  hours,  we  often  used 
the  fish  shed  as  a space  ship.  Flash  Gordon  was  the  “spaceman”  of  the  day, 
and  George  always  assumed  the  the  part  of  “Ming  the  Merciless.”  This 
was  not  because  George  had  a mean  personality.  It  was  more  because 
“Ming”  was  a very  dramatic  role.  George  was  all  of  this ! But  there’ s more ! 
Being  born  into  a fisherman’ s family,  you  could  expect  a large  menu  of  - 
what  else -fish!  You  bet.  And  fish  is  brain  food  - right.  And  without  a 
doubt  - George  Caley  was  a “brain.”  Getting  back  to  the  real  world,  the 
Caley  brothers  had  boats,  bait,  nets,  a balance  scale,  and  a wheelbarrow. 
On  certain  days  of  the  week,  especially  on  Fridays,  they  moved  swiftly  thru 
the  town,  selling  their  catch  door-to-door  to  a most  appreciative  list  of 
customers. 

Was  the  river  a recreational  Mecca  above  the  lakes  formed  by  the 
power  dams?  I think  so.  For  a long  period  of  time,  though,  the  river  was 
a sewer  for  municipalities,  industry,  and  commerce,  which  was  simply 
convenient  during  those  uninformed  times.  That  Columbia  was  a river 
town,  I believe,  was  a misnomer.  To  compare  Columbia’s  river  activities 
with  towns  situated  along  the  Mississippi  just  didn’ t ring.  Columbia  never 
saw  a tug  boat,  a river  barge,  a paddle  wheeler,  or  a bale  of  cotton.  If  you 
ever  sailed  down  the  big  “Miss,”  and  saw  these  in  action,  you  would  realize 
what  I mean.  On  an  excursion  down  the  river  on  a paddle  wheeler  Betty 
and  I actually  saw  about  25  very  large  coal  barges,  all  latched  together, 
being  pushed  by  a single  tug  boat.  This  was  a scene  to  behold. 

In  earlier  years,  before  TV,  the  automobile,  state  parks,  shopping 
centers,  ect.,  ect.,  many  Columbians  did  take  advantage  of  the  recreational 
aspects  of  the  river  and  its  islands  and  shores.  Swimming  was  not 
uncommon  at  the  bottom  of  Locust  and  Union  Streets.  There  was  some 
sand  along  the  shore  there,  even  though  it  was  black  and  kind  of  dirty. 
There  were  many  cottages  along  the  shore  during  these  early  times.  Unlike 
the  “home  like”  cottages  of  today,  these  were  little  more  than  “shacks,” 
with  a table  and  chairs  and  a couple  of  bunks  for  a weekend  in  the  fresh 
river  air.  “Tater”  Lyle,  Pex  and  Joe  Miles,  and  “Fats”  Schlothauer  were 
among  the  many  who  maintained  cabins  and  fished  and  boated  along  the 
lower  shore.  The  Columbia  Canoe  Club  made  good  use  of  the  river  for  just 
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about  a century.  A large  group  of  men  more  recently  made  use  of  the 
river’s  inviting  lore,  mostly  down  in  the  islands,  and  along  Murphy’s 
hollow,  on  down  to  the  lake.  Some  long-time  rivermen,  including  Hubie 
Peters,  Mike  Troup,  Tom  McCarty,  Jack  Dietrich,  Lee  Splain,  Dick  Smith, 
Willis  Trupe,  George  Kitch,  Bob  Miller,  Geo  Studenroth,  Chet  Schlothauer, 
Irv  Scholl,  and  Leroy  Fals.  Many  of  today’ s cottages  out  on  the  islands  and 
along  the  shore  are  more  like  “summer  homes,”  and  the  fact  that  flood 
insurance  is  available  is  even  more  enticing  to  the  owner  to  invest  more 
heavily  in  the  structure  and  decor. 

“Fishtown”  was  a very  popular  “swimming  hole”  nestled  between 
two  large  rocks  located  just  south  of  Columbia  and  about  two  thirds  of  the 
way  over  to  the  Wrightsville  shore.  It’s  a safe  bet  that  at  least  half  of 
Columbia  visited  Fishtown  at  one  time  or  other  in  those  earlier  years.  The 
spot  was  especially  popular  with  the  younger  set.  The  lush  green  islands 
off  of  Washington  Boro  are  beginning  to  shrink  away  from  constant 
erosion  caused  by  the  constant  rush  of  water.  In  the  1920’s  “Big  Island” 
was  an  actual  corn  field  being  farmed  by  farmers  who  hauled  their  horses 
and  plows  out  on  flat  barges.  There  are  times  during  dry  spells  that  you 
could  just  about  walk  out  from  shore. 

Before  the  industrial  explosion  made  domestic  refrigerators  possible, 
the  river  was  a ready  source  for  ice.  I don’t  know  how  this  was  done,  but 
one  of  Gardner  Crisswell’s  Christmas  cards  shows  some  men  actually 
sawing  large  chunks  of  ice  out  of  the  river  with  huge  crosscut  saws.  This 
makes  my  arms  hurt  just  thinking  about  it. 

Ice  skating  was  popular  along  the  shore,  but  large  spaces  of  nice 
smooth  ice  were  rare  because  of  the  constant  flow  of  the  river.  The  still 
water  at  the  lakes  provided  much  smoother  ice  for  skating. 

Ice  pile-ups  always  formed  a spectacular  view,  and  many  spectators 
would  jam  the  river  roads  to  witness  the  site.  Ice  jams  as  high  as  50  feet 
were  not  uncommon  following  the  spring  thaws. 

Folks  who  like  to  sit  along  the  shore  and  watch  the  river  would  make 
a bench  by  nailing  a plank  between  two  trees,  with  a two  by  four  for  a back 
rest.  These  made  nice  hangouts,  and  I did  some  of  that  when  I was  a teen- 
ager. Jim  Spickler,  a Fishtown  “role  model,”  was  a little  older  and  would 
sometimes  treat  the  younger  guys.  We  had  a routine  that  we  followed. 
First  up  to  Bab  Leitheiser’s  for  a dozen  ham  and  cheese  sandwiches  for  a 
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quarter  a piece.  On  the  way  down,  stop  off  at  Becker’ s potato  chip  factory 
for  a can  of  chips  for  50  cents.  Then  on  to  the  bottom  of  Locust  St.  to 
Flanagans  for  a case  of  Rheingold’s  for  two  bucks.  Man,  it  didn’t  get  any 
better  than  that. 

Today’s  river  interest  appears  to  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
earlier  times.  The  other  Friday  nite  I visited  River  Park,  and  just  about 
every  boat  trailer  place  was  taken  at  the  boat  landing  dock.  This  could  only 
mean  one  thing.  Columbians  are  still  enjoying  this  long,  wide,  soft  slice 
of  nature’s  good  side! 

There  was  a sad  side  too.  A body  of  water  of  this  dimension  was  bound 
to  claim  the  lives  of  some  people,  and  it  did,  either  thru  accident,  neglect, 
ignorance,  ect.  Our  finest  hope  would  be  that  some  day  the  river  could  be 
developed  into  a tourist  area.  This,  however,  could  be  a mistake.  My  guess 
is  that  the  folks  who  used  it  over  the  years  like  it  just  the  way  it  is. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  COLUMBIA 


The  Columbia  bicentennial  sovenior  book  is  an  excellent  mini-history 
on  Columbia.  The  work  is  well  written  and  keenly  interesting.  Many 
contributors  worked  in  unison  to  create  this  cultural  masterpiece.  As  I 
wanted  my  book  about  Columbia  to  be  my  “very  own,”  I didn’t  “snoop” 
too  much  into  the  works  of  others,  but  rather  wrote  form  “sweet”  memory. 
The  bicentennial  book  did  present  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  religious 
heritage  of  Columbia.  Susan  Kauffman  was  chairman  of  the  contributors. 
The  article  points  out  that  the  “Indians”  were  the  first  people  of  religion  in 
the  Columbia  area. 

Then  they  go  on  to  describe  the  difference  between  the  white  man’s 
religion  and  the  Indians,  and  I quote:  (I  think  this  is  really  neat)  “Columbia’ s 
first  inhabitants  were  the  Shawnee  and  Susquehannock  Indians.  The  name 
of  their  village  was  Shawanah.  The  Indian  had  no  strict  creed,  yet  religion 
permeated  his  life.  They  held  ceremonies  to  give  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit 
and  to  his  principal  agents:  Mother  Nature,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Four 
Winds,  ect.,  ect.  They  constantly  reminded  themselves  that  the  Spirit 
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powers  were  the  realities  of  life.  On  the  othere  hand,  the  white  man  saw 
nature  as  a source  or  property  to  be  mastered  by  his  efforts  “(and  great 
mentality),”  while  the  Indian  saw  himself  as  a part  of  nature  who  survived 
nature  only  because  he  kept  this  place  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things.  He 
was  therefore,  by  the  deities  who  controlled  his  natural  environment. 
Indian  ceremonies  often  indicated  their  gratitude  for  life  and  eveything 
that  sustained  it.”  End  of  quote.  Whether  true  or  not,  I thought  the  above 
short  paragraphs  were  magnificient.  Logic  follows  that  the  Indians’ 
religion  would  have  to  be  as  simple  as  his  lifestyle,  don’t  you  think?  You 
can  do  with  it  what  you  want. 

Going  back  to  the  lighter  side  of  my  book,  the  ratio  number  of  liquor 
liscenses  to  churches  remains  relatively  the  same.  You  can  do  what  you 
want  with  that  one  also. 

Having  spent  some  18  or  so  years  as  Betty  Kloidt’s  part-time  driver 
for  the  flower  shop,  I was  given  the  opportunity  to  get  a little  closer  to  the 
religious  community  as  a whole,  having  a key  to  the  churches,  and  being 
allowed  to  enter  a church  to  bring  in  the  Sunday  altar  vases  is  a privilege 
that  has  a degree  of  sanctity  all  its  own.  I used  to  look  forward  to  Saturday 
mornings.  That  was  the  day  we  delivered  the  altar  vases.  It  was  on  this 
delivery  route  that  I found  out  that  every  church  was  somehow  identical. 
When  you  walk  in  there,  all  by  yourself,  approach  the  altar,  and  place  the 
flowers  on  the  table,  you  come  back  out  of  every  church  with  the  same 
feeling  - that  each  one  of  them  is  exactly  the  same.  It  doesn’t  matter  how 
much  marble,  stained  glass,  hardwood,  rafter,  slate,  or  carpet  - these  things 
are  merely  a reflection  of  affluence,  population,  ect.,  ect.  In  a small  town, 
where  you  know  everybody,  you  can  see  the  faces  of  those  that  belong. 
Too  bad  everyone  can’t  get  to  deliver  church  flowers. 

Coming  back  to  the  statistical  side  of  religion  in  Columbia,  there  are 
some  interesting  facts  which  I’ve  noticed.  For  instance,  two  of  the  great 
stone  churches  in  Columbia,  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  and  St.  John’ s Lutheran 
bear  the  same  corner  stone  date  - 1 927 . This  must  have  been  a very  exciting 
and  interesting  time,  especially  for  the  sidewalk  superintendents.  Very 
special  trade  talents  were  required  to  build  these  magnificent  structures, 
and  it  must  have  been  fun  to  watch  the  progress.  Ecumenism  was  a tad  less 
popular  in  those  days,  and  that  could  have  been  a probelm  too.  Can’t  you 
imagine  a “wag”  from  Holy  Trinity  saying  - “Ha  ha  - out  tower  will  be 
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higher  than  yours,”  and  the  “wag”  from  St.  Johns  replies,  “Yes,  but  ours 
will  play  live  music.” 

About  a year  ago  I wrote  a “serial”  for  the  Holy  Trinity  newsletter 
describing  the  stained  glass  windows  in  that  church  building.  Each  of  the 
window  panels  is  decorated  with  a “life-like”  figure  of  a saint  with  as  much 
paraphalania  and  other  markings  which  would  make  reference  to  the  life 
of  that  particular  saint.  Father  Miller,  associate  pastor  at  the  time, 
identified  the  saints  by  name,  and  I thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  take 
the  project  one  step  further  and  give  a short  description  of  the  lives  of  those 
saints.  I bought  a book  on  the  lives  of  the  saints,  used  Father  Miller’ s roster, 
and  published  the  story.  For  my  opening  serial,  I measured  the  panels  and 
applied  a cost  per  square  foot  estmate  on  today’ s replacement  cost  for  the 
windows.  Strangely  enough  the  figure  came  out  to  $465,000.00  - the  exact 
amount  it  cost  to  build  the  entire  church  in  1926! 

I hope  you  don’ t mind  if  I talk  about  Holy  Trinity.  To  me,  the  churches 
of  Columbia  are  a monolith  of  good  things.  I like  to  think  of  this  or  that 
congregation  as  a neighborhood  church  rather  than  a denomination.  What 
you  do  or  think  after  you  get  inside  is  your  business.  After  spending  a 
lifetime  at  Holy  Trinity,  though,  I can  work  from  memory,  which  I have 
done  throughout  this  book. 

The  construction  of  this  magnificent  building  must  have  been  quite  a 
spectacle.  Russ  Kauffman,  the  contractor,  who  I worked  for  in  later  years, 
told  me  that  the  building  program  was  so  intense  that  an  entire  crew  of  men 
were  hired  just  to  build  scaffold  for  the  craftsmen  to  perform  their  work. 
Apparently,  Russ  was  the  scaffold  crew  foreman.  Another  “true”  story 
that  I keep  hearing  is  that  a large  group  of  stone  masons  were  brought  over 
from  Italy  to  do  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  marble  and  stone.  This  makes 
sense,  in  that  this  particular  type  of  stonework  was  not  common  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  inside  of  the  building  carried  as  much  stone  and 
marble  setting  as  the  outside. 

I was  introduced  to  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  1936.  I was  sponsored  by 
the  Dinkle  and  Fischer  family.  Margaret  Dinkel,  sister  to  Father  Dinkel, 
was  my  godmother  and  Bill  Dinkle  and  Bennie  Fischer  were  my  “parish 
pals.”  I was  just  10  years  old  at  the  time  and  so  was  the  church  building. 
I was  completely  awestruck  when  I entered  the  building  for  the  first  time. 
Not  that  I didn’t  receive  ample  warning.  I think  even  after  10  years,  the 
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parishioners  were  still  “dizzy”  about  the  possibility  of  anything  so  mas- 
sively beautiful  would  even  be  built  in  Columbia. 

I enrolled  in  the  Catholic  School  that  same  year  and  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a long  and  wonderful  experience.  It  was  a “big”  school  then, 
with  class  sizes  of  at  least  30.  From  the  fourth  grade  through  Grade  1 0,  all 
of  the  male  students  were  “encouraged”  to  become  alter  boys.  This 
produced  nearly  a hundred  alter  boys,  and  we  “worked”  in  3 shifts.  On 
regular  weekday  and  Sunday  masses,  only  four  boys  served  the  priest.  At 
the  High  Mass  on  Sunday,  about  30  boys  attended  the  altar.  On  Holiday 
Masses,  the  entire  100  boys  were  present  on  the  altar.  We  wore  red 
cassocks,  white  serplics,  Buster  Brown  collars,  and  red  ties.  We  carried 
lighted  candles  in  red  globes  set  on  a walnut  turned  stick.  It  was  a site  to 
behold.  Lighting  the  candles  before  church  was  a “mean”  challenge.  With 
all  those  “eyes”  in  your  back,  you  wanted  to  “light”  and  get  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  “faster”  you  went  though,  the  longer  it  took  for  the 
candlewick  to  light.  The  boys  were  required  to  learn  Latin  and  they  would 
respond  in  Latin  to  the  priest’s  prayers. 

The  choir  also  sang  the  High  Mass  in  Latin.  I sang  in  the  male  choir 
for  about  seven  years  and  singing  the  Latin  mass  was  shear  delight. 
Ceremony  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  I often  wonder  why  so  many 
“unnecessary”  changes  were  made.  Back  then,  church  services  were 
frequent — 3 masses  every  day,  four  masses  on  Sunday — evening  services 
on  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sundays.  The  kids  were  required  to  go  to  mass 
seven  days  a week  at  the  children’ s mass.  The  pews  were  reserved  for  the 
kids,  and  the  sisters  were  there  to  “observe”  attendance.  The  kids  also  went 
over  to  confession  every  Friday.  There  was  a certain  amount  of  naughti- 
ness in  church  too ! The  benches  were  made  of  thick  oak  planks  and  some 
of  the  “naughtier”  boys  would  press  their  behinds  down  on  the  oak  bench 
and  “break  wind.”  This  would  send  a “rattling”  sensation  along  the  entire 
bench  and  set  the  whole  class  to  giggling.  The  sisters  carried  toy  “crickets” 
with  them  and  when  they  would  detect  a behavioral  problem  beginning, 
they  would  snap  the  cricket.  This  was  simply  to  let  you  know  that  they 
knew  that  you  were  misbehaving  and  that  you  had  better  “shape  up.” 
Sisters  were  magnificent;  but  still  only  human,  and  I sometimes  wonder 
how  they  retained  composure.  Holy  Trinity  was  a “national”  church  and 
as  such  was  supplied  with  German  pastors.  Father  Bruggeman  was  such 
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a pastor,  directly  from  Germany.  His  appearance,  his  personality,  his 
demeanor  all  would  have  been  “tough”  to  simulate,  even  by  Hollywood’s 
finest  actors . He  came  from  a rather  “rich”  family  and  his  sister  gave  him 
a rather  expensive  present.  It  was  a Pierce- Arrow  which  she  sent  over  to 
him  from  Germany.  In  those  early  day$,  it  was  common  for  people  to  spend 
a lot  of  time  outside  of  the  house  or  walking  up  and  down  the  pavement. 

Mara  Bell  was  a rather  stylish  lady  who  lived  on  Cherry  Street,  a little 
way  up  the  street  from  the  church.  Father  “B”  was  known  to  have  a good 
sense  of  humor  and  he  was  known  to  be  somewhat  of  a “kidder.”  One  day, 
it  was  reported  that  Mara  was  walking  down  Cherry  Street  in  a pair  of 
rather  well-fitted  shorts.  Father  B.  spoke  beautiful  English,  without  any 
accent.  Y ou  could  not  tell  that  he  was  German  except  maybe  for  his  sharp 
features.  When  Mara  approached  in  her  “shorts”,  he  was  reported  to  have 
said,  “Mara,  do  you  think  you  would  ever  expect  to  see  the  Virgin  mary 
walking  around  the  Earth  in  a pair  of  shorts”?  Mara  was  rather  quick  on 
her  feet  and  was  said  to  reply,  “Probably  not.  Father,  and  I wouldn’ t expect 
to  see  Jesus  riding  around  in  a Pierce- Arrow,  either.” 

The  area  around  the  new  church  was  very  attractive,  being  set  back 
from  the  curb  by  a green  terrace.  Unfortunately,  there  were  a lot  of  dogs 
around  Columbia  in  the  late  twenties  and  several  had  gotten  into  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  “green”  at  Holy  Trinity’s  corner  at  4th  and  Cherry.  Dog 
visitation  meant  dog  doo,  of  course,  and  “somebody”  in  the  rectory  didn’t 
take  too  kindly  to  dog  doo.  Anyway,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  the 
window  go  up  followed  by  a doggie  “yipe”  and  fast  departure.  Somebody 
“in  there”  was  a good  shot  with  a “B-B”  rifle. 

Each  time  I think  about  Russia  and  the  church  at  the  same  time,  I get 
chills.  Russia,  as  a world  power  in  the  modern  world,  had  everything! 
They  had  mineral-rich  land,  loaded  with  natural  resources  and  plenty  of  it. 
They  had  a very  large  population  suitable  to  sustain  very  large  armies, 
while  at  the  same  time  carrying  enough  people  to  both  support  the  army 
and  the  home  front.  Their  land  mass  was  too  big  and  too  hostile  for  any 
foreign  army  to  occupy  or  endure.  They  had  farm  land,  oil,  natural  gas, 
bauxite,  nuclear  power,  high  technology,  gold,  silver — you  name  it.  They 
had  a gigantic  armed  force  and  a nuclear  arsenal  much  larger  than  our  own. 
Statistically,  at  least,  they  were  the  world’s  No.  1 Super  Power.  And,  kid 
yourself  not,  they  had  the  hell  scared  out  of  us.  Another  significant  thing 
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they  had,  though,  was  a lot  of  empty  churches.  They  were,  you  see, 
agnostic ! A few  by  choice  and  the  rest  by  government  decree.  How  much 
do  you  think  their  agnostic  posture  had  to  do  with  their  collapse? 

Today,  a small,  sinister  group  is  trying  to  silence  the  voice  of  the 
majority  of  Americans,  80%  of  which  claim  an  affiliation  to  religion  by 
insisting  on  a division  of  church  and  state.  This  sinister  group  would  not 
give  a hoot  as  to  whether  or  not  you  or  I practiced  religion,  except  that  our 
religion  opposes  bastardy,  pornography,  murder,  theft,  disrespect,  etc.  it 
is  rather  ironic,  isn’ t it,  that  these  laws  which  religious  people  hold  true  are 
basically  the  same  as  the  civil  laws,  except  the  civil  laws  are  simply  not 
being  enforced?  Religion  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  enough  to  discipline 
ourselves,  but  it  will  also  be  necessary  for  us  to  show  others  the  way.  The 
logic  of  all  this  is  that  if  a sizable  part  of  the  population  is  allowed  to  dally 
in  sin,  the  damage  that  is  thrown  off  by  this  kind  of  life  style  will  seriously 
impact  the  well  being  of  those  who  choose  to  live  sane  and  decent  lives. 
The  spreading  of  disease,  higher  taxes  to  support  dysfunctional  citizens, 
rise  in  crime,  etc.,  can  eat  into  a decent  community  like  a plague. 

Take  for  instance  a loose  young  lady  is  handed  a condom  as  a cure  for 
her  promiscuous  life  style.  The  degrading  and  destructive  routine  of 
hopping  from  bed  to  bed  is  even  worse  than  the  fatherless  children  they 
bring  into  the  world. 

And  lets  bring  the  men  into  this,  too.  When  will  this  small  group  of 
pig-like  people  learn  that  women  were  not  put  on  this  Earth  to  be  their 
whores  and  that  fatherless  children  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  final 
destruction  of  a very  fine  civilization.  Our  first  and  foremost  freedom  is 
to  be  free  to  do  the  things  we  ought  to  do.  All  of  the  rest  of  our  freedoms 
will  come  from  this — freedom  from  disease,  freedom  from  jail,  freedom 
from  unfathered  motherhood,  freedom  from  high  taxes  to  support  a 
wayward  society,  and  on  and  on. 

And  now,  back  down  off  the  soap  box.  Columbia’s  churches  have 
spoken  out  for  us  for  a very  long  time  and  I hope  that  they  continue  doing 
so.  We  seem  to  have  a very  good  balance  between  responsibility,  hard 
work,  good  citizenship,  character,  and  just  plain  fun.  Undoubtedly,  our 
churches  were  on  the  cutting  edge  of  this  achievement!  If  the  churches 
continue,  we  most  certainly  will  continue.  Perhaps  a couple  of  more  good 
members  will  help  ensure  a steadier  future  for  the  churches  in  Columbia. 
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It  seems  that  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Peter’s  have  a great  possibility  that  they 
ought  to  be  looking  at.  The  gigantic  measure  of  talent  down  at  St.  Peters, 
coupled  with  their  newfound  high  level  of  success  and  responsibility, 
added  to  the  old  steady  pace  at  Holy  Trinity,  plus  their  abundance  of  space, 
could  ensure  Catholic  Schools  in  Columbia  at  least  another  decade. 

Finally,  I want  to  mention  another  religious  item  that  appeared  in  the 
bicontinental  book.  It  told  of  a Jewish  religious  school  that  existed  in  the 
boro  from  1922  until  1930.  There  were  apparently  16  Jewish  families 
living  in  Columbia  during  that  era.  You  probably  remember  with  me  the 
fine  old  Jewish  people  like  Moey  Harlem.  When  I was  a toddler,  I would 
have  to  sit  quietly  in  his  store  while  Mom  would  shop  for  a dress.  And  then 
there  was  Sam  and  Harry  Yablonowitz,  Sam  heineman,  Clarence  Batter, 
and  Joe  Eichorn.  Columbia  was  a better  place  because  these  people  lived 
here.  The  Colonial  Metals  Company  brought  many  Jewish  people  to 
Columbia,  including  Martin  Sanger,  Bernie  Zuckerman,  and  Dave  Serls. 

In  later  years,  as  better  reason  prevailed,  the  people  dropped  their 
resentments  and  prejudice  and  the  churches  came  together  as  a solid  force, 
just  like  all  of  the  rest  of  our  civil  divisions  have  been  doing  over  the  years. 
This  has  been  rather  fun  and  effective,  don’t  you  think?  We  should  hope 
that  it  continues. 


NICKNAMES 

Without  making  a trip  to  the  dictionary,  may  I offer  my  own  percep- 
tion of  what  the  word  “nickname”  means,  or  perhaps  what  I want  it  to 
mean.  A “nickname”  is  a single  word  description  of  a person’s  character, 
or  at  least  a part  of  a person’s  character,  or  a special  trait  or  outstanding 
feature  of  that  person’s  talent  or  personality,  which  is  easily  discerned  by 
anyone  who  observes  that  particular  person.  Nicknames  are  almost  always 
assigned  with  a large  degree  of  humor.  If  you  believe  this,  then  I shouldn’t 
have  a hard  time  convincing  you  that  it  was  the  ever-present  humorous 
attitude  of  Columbians  that  has  probably  defined  Columbia  as  the  “nick- 
name” capitol  of  the  world.  Many  current  Columbians  have  often  been 
heard  to  say  that  they  have  never  heard  so  many  nicknames  as  in  this  place. 
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Several  years  ago,  Wayne  von  Steiten  sent  a list  of  over  240  nick- 
names of  Columbians  to  Sadie  Meyers.  Sadie  gave  a copy  to  Betty  and  I, 
and  we  added  another  160  to  the  list.  We  got  a big  bang  out  of  this  and  we 
thought  you  might,  too.  So,  here  it  is  — “Columbia’s  Nickname  Hall  of 
Fame.” 


Ace  Hamaker 
Ace  Parker 
Ackadil  Rogers 
Apples  Able 
Arkie  Barringer 
Babe  Barefoot 
Baby  Huey  Gerfin 
Bagpipe  Ross 
Banks  Roeser 
Barney  Rupp 
Bazz  Edmond 
Beanie  Lutz 
Beanie  Stotz 
Bear  Koehler 
Beetle  Bailey 
Bibs  Abel 
Biddie  Boyle 
Biff  Longenecker 
Biggie  Hohnadel 
Billie  goat  Lutz 
Bim  Bim  Groom 
Bing  Conlan 
Birdie  Deittinger 
Birdie  McBride 
Blackie  Gladfelter 
Blink  Aston 
Blubber  Sarbaugh 
Bo  Rheel 
Boisey  Pickle 
Bolly  Burkhart 


Boney  Hooper 
Bonzi  Smoker 
Boobie  Stover 
Boots  Becker 
Booty  Liphart 
Borney  Hinkle 
Bowser  Young 
Brick  Collier 
Brimstone  Brayman 
Broomstick  Dellinger 
Brownie  Cover 
Brusty  Musser 
Brutus  Motter 
Bubbles  Brown 
Bubbs  Bish 
Bubsie  Williams 
Buck  Abbot 
Buck  McPeak 
Buck  Schmaling 
Buck  Shaw 
Buck  Sheckard 
Buck  Wagley 
Bucket  Head  Kloidt 
Buckie  Yohe 
Bugsie  Burke 
Bull  Ford 
Bull  Kloidt 
Bumps  Price 
Bums  Klinestever 
Bunky  Vera 
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Buttercup  Ellwein 
Buttons  Vena 
Buzz  Pelan 
Buzzard  Wdsh 
Buzzy  Coker 
Carpy  Sargeant 
Catsup  Hollingsworth 
Chick  Heim 
Chicken  Divine 
Chief  Groff 
Chink  Edmond 
Chipper  Linkous 
Chiz  Smith 
Choker  Hartman 
Chubby  Moore 
Citizen  Gaus 
Coachy  Sheckard 
Coke  Kloidt 
Coke  Smoker 
Cokie  Halter 
Coonie  Bittner 
Copper  Kraft 
Cork  Cannahan 
Cork  Lutz 

Corn  Flakes  Thompson 
Cotty  Wissler 
Cozzie  Fullweiler 
Crackers  Graham 
Crackers  Lutz 
Cubby  Spiese 
Cupcake  Ross 
Cutter  Roeser 
Daid  Eye  Millar 
Dewey  Freitz 
Dice  Fischer 
Dice  Knauble 


Digger  Wile 
Dike  Eck 
Ding  Bailey 
Dink  Moore 
Dirty  Miller 
Ditty  Vera 
Dixie  Groom 
Doc  Kreiner 
Dog  Ears  Smith 
Doggie  Anderson 
Doggie  McKonly 
Doll  Campbell 
Doodie  Brenner 
Dopie  Prugar 
Double  Gut  Sourbeer 
Drag  Reisinger 
Duck  Filizzi 
Duck  Raymond 
Duck  Scholl 
Dude  Cranford 
Dudu  Doutrich 
Dugan  Divine 
Dum  Caley 
Dumpy  Dumbach 
Dunk  Donaldson 
Dusty  Rhoads 
Dutch  Bachman 
Dutch  Henry 
Dutch  McCune 
Ears  Cremer 
Eggie  Filizzi 
Eggie  Ohrel 
Eggs  Crawford 
Fagan  Kraft 
Fast  Eddie  Broome 
Fats  Schlothauer 
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Feather  Hable 
Fez  Kohler 
Fez  Yeager 
Fingers  Fischer 
Fireman  Gaus 
Flinger  Manley 
Flip  Floyd 
Rip  Smith 
Rockum  Roye 
Fluter  Hollerich 
Fog  Shultz 
Foo  Rider 
Foozie  McClair 
Fuzzy  Jelly 
Gabby  Hartman 
Gabby  Lutz 
Gaser  Morrow 
Geezer  Messer 
Ginger  Prugar 
Go  Go  Heinman 
Goat  Arndt 
Goat  Murphy 
Gobbie  Hen- 
Gobble  Gable 
Goddie  Beck 
Goggy  Klair 
Goldie  Knob 
Gomer  Dietz 
Gomp  Schlothauer 
Gonk  Peters 
Gook  Grove 
Grump  Groom 
Gummons  Green 
Gump  Anderson 
Gunner  Abel 
Gutty  McPeak 


Hackie  Reissinger 
Hackie  Steiner 
Hairless  Cooper 
Half-Pint  Shortlidge 
Ham  Donan 
Hammer  Grab 
Hatty  Hable 
Hen  Boops 
Hob  Johns 
Hocker  Wein 
Hon-Boy  Greider 
Honey  Boy  Johnson 
Honus  Gerfm 
Hootie  Lawson 
Hopps  Frey 
Horsey  Kline 
Horsie  Smith 
Hots  Roye 
Hotty  Hamaker 
Huck  Arndt 
Huss  Johnson 
Icy  Stehman 
Irish  McCall 
Its  Gerfin 
Itzy  Dinkle 
Japie  Clinton 
Jeep  Bransby 
Jeep  Schauren 
Jerk  Buzzandore ' 
Jiggs  Berntheisel 
Jigs  Crawford 
JoJo  Kiscaden 
Josh  Kline 
Jug  Breitgan 
Kak  Groom 
Kak  Smaling 
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Ki  Yentzer 
King  Fischer 
Lala  Fritz  , 

Legs  Aukamp 
Lemon  Swarr 
Loump  Steel 
Maggie  Aston 
Mandy  Arter 
Mang  Marley 
Mert  Bendy 
Ming  Caley 
Moie  Harlem 
Moll  Greider 
Moisey  Knouse 
Monk  Rost 
Mooch  Rochow 
Moon  Arter 
Moon  Mullins 
Moonbeam  O’Reilly 
Moose  Lockard 
Moose  Meyers 
Mousie  Auer 
Moxie  Smoker 
Mubbs  Grab 
Mugs  Mulligan 
Muscle  Noll 
Nang  Nang  Groom 
Nick  Fischer 
Nickey  Dietz 
Nip  Shields 
Noodles  Martzell 
Nook  Livley 
Nook  Shive 
Ommie  Swingler 
Ozzie  Mathiot 
Ozzie  Palmer 


Pater  Noll 
Peaches  Eck 
Peachie  Kauffman 
Pecks  Myers 
Peepie  Hall 
Pepper  Kauffman 
Pidgeon  Eshleman 
Pie  Coker 
Pie  Raymond 
Pill  Smith 
Piney  Schlothauer 
Piper  Hippey 
Poachie  Blair 
Pocks  Bailey 
Poke  Smith 
Poogie  McBride 
Pork  Bailey 
Posie  Markley 
Poss  Fry 
Poss  Miller 
Poss  Myers 
Pot  Pie  Annie 
Pottsy  Gable 
Preach  Doumbach 
Pretty  Boy  Smith 
Pud  Clark 
Pud  Kauffman 
Puddles  Creek 
Pug  Bell 
Punt  Krow 
Putty  Kitch 
Radar  Gerfin 
Rap  Brown 
Rat  Jones 
Ring  Neck  Culp 
Ring  Neck  Rider 
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Rip  Smith 
Rock  Roye 
Runt  Holland 
Rusty  Rupp 
Sadie  Lyle 
Sarge  Caswell 
Scorcher  Rotzlinger 
Scrap  Mimnall 
Shadow  Greenya 
Sheriff  Culp 
Shivvie  Reese 
Sickle  Foot  Siebert 
Silver  Culp 
Simmie  Abel 
Sinbad  Sinclair 
Six  Messer 
Skin  Hollingsworth 
Skinner  Martin 
Snap  Doutrich 
Snap  Dunbar 
Snookie  Aston 
Snookie  Duerst 
Snookie  Pickle 
Snort  Johns 
Snuffy  Lyle 
Soary  Kreiser 
Soup  Bone  Dorsey 
Sox  Bachman 
Sox  Dinkel 
Sox  Markley 
Sparkle  Hammer 
Specs  Gerfm 
Speed  Reheard 
Spider  Keller 
Squirrely  Eichorn 
String  Hilt 


Suck  Sumpman 

Suds  Ellis 

Tarz  Vera 

Tater  Flanagan 

Tater  Lyle 

Teed  Studenroth 

Teedie  Aston 

Teeter  Pickle 

Teeth  Alter 

Tink  Dietz 

Tink  Lutz 

Tip  Dietz 

Toad  Rahm 

Toots  Supplee 

Toots  Walsh 

Trish  McCall 

Tuf  Olena 

Turtle  Donan 

Twinkle  Toes  Ansaluich 

Uckle  Roeser 

Unk  Shultz 

Ut  Lutz 

Wain-Bo  Sahd 

Weeze  McConly 

Whip  Beatty 

Wid  Bucher 

Wimp  Sheckard 

Wimp  Welsh 

Wobble  Edmond ' 

Wop  Leschke 
Yi  Brown 
Yo  Yo  Spiece 
Yock  McPeak 
Yum  Flick 
Yum  Fritz 
Zippy  Webster 
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There  are  probably  a thousand  more,  if  you  took  the  time  to  think  and 
count.  Why  not  make  a list  of  your  own?  Anyway,  thanks  to  Wayne  von 
Stetten  for  getting  all  this  started.  For  a guy  who  has  lived  most  of  his  life 
away,  Wayne,  you  sure  remember  a lot  about  your  old  home  town. 


SAFETY  AND  SECURITY 

You  probably  never  give  much  thought  to  safety  and  security.  In  a 
small  town  like  Columbia,  where  folks  usually  run  to  the  assistance  of  one 
another,  it  would,  I suppose,  be  difficult  to  concentrate  on  something  that 
may  appear  to  be  of  low  priority  in  our  lives,  right?  WRONG!  You  should 
really  give  some  thought  to  your  own  personal  interests  in  safety.  Y ou  may 
begin  with  your  relative  position  to  your  surroundings. 

To  begin  with,  Columbia  is  boxed  in  with  modern  transportation 
hazards  and  natural  potential  for  disasters.  On  the  north  side,  we  have 
Route  30.  On  the  south  side,  we  have  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the 
railroad.  Right  up  the  middle,  we  have  Routes  462, 441  and  Ninth  Street. 
On  the  east  side,  we  have  the  interchanges,  and  on  the  west  side,  we  have 
more  of  the  same.  On  the  South  side,  we  are  bound  by  a menagerie  of 
railroad  traffic ! All  of  this  traffic  is  more  than  enough  to  keep  a small  town 
police  force,  its  fire  department  and  its  medics  busy  cleaning  up  routine 
collisions.  But,  there’s  more.  High  speed  roads  mean  products  are  being 
moved  at  a high  rate  of  speed.  Many  of  these  products  are  dangerous 
compounds  and  a wreck  which  caused  a serious  leak  may  require  a total 
evacuation  of  the  town.  An  example  of  this  would  be  a wrecked  chemical 
train  with  several  cars  of  cyanide  leaking  into  a southwest  wind ! Goodnite 
Irene! 

Now,  compound  this  by  taking  a compass  and  planting  it  at  Third  and 
Locust  Street.  Now  draw  a 15-mile  diameter  circle  and  you  find  yourself 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  danger  zone  for  two  nuclear  power  plants.  You 
didn’t  forget  TMI,  did  you? 

Now  lets  shift  quickly  to  Columbia’s  three  high-rise  apartments  for 
the  elderly.  Here  we  may  have  as  many  as  500  seniors  who  would  need 
our  instant  help  in  the  event  of  many  different  kinds  of  catastrophes. 
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Now  lets  zip  over  to  Walnut,  down  to  Fourth,  turn  onto  Perry  and 
Union,  along  South  Second,  etc.  If  you  didn’t  notice,  you  have  just  driven 
through  Columbia’s  compact  home  section,  maybe  better  known  as  row 
houses.  A fire  which  begins  in  one  of  these  homes  usually  always  damages 
more  than  one.  Without  quality  security  and  safety,  it’s  not  unlikely  that 
a whole  block  could  go  at  one  time. 

And  then  there’s  Columbia’s  industry.  The  first  thing  to  consider  is 
that  thousands  of  Columbians  work  in  surroundings  which  harbor  and  use 
explosives,  combustibles,  toxic  substances,  etc.  The  possibility  for  human 
impact  is  tremendous.  Next,  a loss  of  industry  as  a result  of  an  accident  or 
other  calamity  means  a loss  of  jobs  and  a large  chunk  of  the  tax  base. 

Next,  we  may  look  at  the  banks  and  establishments  with  large  deposits 
of  valuable  property  like  the  watch  and  clock  museum.  Even  the  churches 
have  been  targeted  for  theft  and  I mentioned  in  another  section  of  this  book 
that  there  are  22  of  them  in  our  area.  Shopping  centers,  stores  and  other 
commercial  outlets  are  always  tempting  morsels  to  the  robbers  and 
criminals.  Now  add  in  the  promiscuous  posture  ofour  current  society,  plus 
the  drug  culture  and  you  add  in  a whole  new  dimension  of  threats  to  public 
security  and  safety. 

Columbia’s  two  bridges  have  always  been  the  scene  of  serious 
accidents  and  the  river  which  runs  underneath  presents  a constant  demand 
for  rescue  of  people  in  trouble. 

Finally,  the  large  concentrations  of  people  at  athletic  events,  parades, 
streetfairs,  etc.,  demand  quality  dispensing  of  crowd  control.  A lack  of  an 
organized  program  cannot  only  impact  loss  of  control  but  increase  the  cost 
of  insurance,  which  takes  over  after  the  fact.  Had  enough? 

Columbia  has  done  well  over  the  years  with  all  of  the  above.  With 
activities  as  listed  above  expanding  at  a dizzying  pace  and  the  cost  of 
stabilizing  these  forces  of  danger  going  through  the  roof,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  pool  of  volunteer  hours  is  shrinking,  it  seems  appropriate  that  we  look 
at  personal  safety  as  a major  community  weakness  for  the  future. 

There  are,  of  course,  control  facets  of  a major  public  program  like  this 
that  are  open  for  criticism.  I often  hear  intelligent  citizens  of  the  Boro 
complain  about  the  high  cost  of  running  the  Police  Department  in  this 
community.  I do  suppose,  as  the  cost  is  fast  approaching  a half-million 
dollars  a year,  that  some  folks  may  wax  concern.  I had  the  same  problem 
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in  industry.  At  Howmet,  we  had  12  officers,  just  about  the  same  as 
Columbia.  Very  often,  the  home  office  threatened  to  shut  it  down,  even 
though  before  we  had  the  force,  thieves  actually  brought  cranes  and  trucks 
into  our  complex  and  stole  10,000  lb.  ingots  of  aluminum. 

The  way  we  got  around  this  was  to  have  each  officer  keep  a daily  log, 
which  was  a standard  form  with  classified  columns,  so  that  each  officer’s 
report  could  be  easily  consolidated  into  a 30-day  total  of  events.  This  30- 
day  form  was  then  forwarded  to  top  management  along  with  other 
statistical  reports  such  as  production,  quality  control,  profit  and  loss,  etc. 
When  you  scrutinized  these  reports,  you  realized  that  the  security  force 
was  worth  every  penny  of  their  appropriation  through  avoided  disaster, 
thefts,  damage  to  machinery  and  property,  routine  inspection  of  safety 
devices,  etc.  In  addition,  the  reports  sparked  competition  between  squads 
making  the  force  even  better  and  stronger.  If  I were  mayor  of  Columbia, 
I would  install  a similar  system  with  the  Columbia  Police  Force — 
immediately.  The  30-day  report  would  be  published  in  the  local  newspa- 
pers. You  would  then  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  you  are  getting  for 
your  money . If  you  happen  to  have  an  officer  who  is  not  pulling  his  weight, 
it  will  show  up  in  the  report  summary  and  you  can  deal  with  it  from  there. 
It’ s called  accountability.  A quick  rebuttal  to  this  will  undoubtedly  be  that 
policemen  already  have  “too  much”  paper  work  to  do.  Maybe  so.  But  there 
is  a cure  for  this,  too.  If  you  went  to  a medical  specialist  recently,  you  have 
noted  that  they  no  longer  write  the  information  about  your  case  in  long 
hand.  They  all  carry  a small  voice  tape  and  within  seconds  their  comments 
for  your  condition  are  ready  for  the  typist.  With  today’s  medical  posture 
for  recordkeeping,  they  would  spend  most  of  their  time  writing  medical 
data.  Each  officer  could  be  given  a hand  card  listing  the  sequence  in  which 
information  should  be  “voiced”  onto  the  tape.  From  here  on  in,  the 
information  is  ready  for  the  typist.  Instant  information  is  much  more 
accurate  than  a report  that  is  written  maybe  several  days  later.  These  voice 
tapes  are  “shirt  pocket  small”  and  can  be  carried  on  the  job.  Transcriptions 
can  be  made  in  the  squad  car  while  on  patrol.  Thousands  of  hours  can  be 
conserved  to  do  “real”  police  work. 

“Overtime”  also  stands  out  as  a cost  to  operate  problems  with  the 
Columbia  Boro  Police  Force.  It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  a 12-man 
police  force  could  operate  without  overtime.  But  with  a figure  of  50% 
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overtime,  it  causes  a person  to  wonder.  It’s  true  that  in  some  cases  overtime 
maybe  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  straight  time  with  full  benefits.  With  the 
tenure  of  our  current  force,  this  could  hardly  apply.  In  most  cases, 
overtime  is  caused  by  injuries,  illness,  officer  convenience,  and  other 
contractual  agreements  and  operating  the  department  with  a reduced  staff. 
All  of  these  conditions  are  within  reasonable  solution. 

In  addition  to  this,  police  work  is  a hazardous  occupation.  In  many 
instances,  the  labor  contract  shields  the  officer  from  undue  exposure  to 
danger,  while  excess  overtime  actually  pushes  the  officer  into  a dangerous 
posture.  Another  solution  to  the  high  cost  of  running  a police  department 
is  early  retirement.  To  my  recall,  police  officers  have  never  had  problems 
finding  jobs  after  retirement.  At  the  present  time,  our  department  appears 
to  be  a tad  heavy  on  longevity.  Older  policemen  are  more  likely  to  be 
challenged  more  often  and  hurt  a little  quicker.  Another  very  important 
step  Boro  government  should  take  is  to  assure  in  some  way  that  rookies  out 
of  the  police  academy  remain  with  Columbia  Boro  Police  Department  and 
opt  not  leave  to  another  municipality  for  a few  cents  more  pay.  While  I 
have  always  supported  and  admired  Boro  government,  I sometimes 
become  disturbed  at  the  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  rather  than  do  the 
necessary  battle  for  improvement.  I am  also  particularly  adverse  to  cutting 
needed  service,  rather  than  opt  for  cost  reductions. 

Another  very  important  sector  of  public  safety  is  the  Columbia  Boro 
Fire  Police.  These  people  have  amassed  a magnificent  record  of  service 
in  the  past.  They  have  also  been  victimized  by  indifference  and  a “cheap” 
attitude  by  many  who  call  on  them  for  service.  Every  citizen  of  Columbia 
should  be  made  to  follow  a fire  policeman  around  for  a minimum  of  30 
days.  In  other  words,  to  walk  in  “his”  shoes.  I guarantee  the  public’s 
attitude  would  quickly  change.  I guarantee  that  the  three  Boro  police 
officers  on  duty  at  any  one  shift  are  simply  not  enough  to  handle  an 
emergency  situation  of  any  kind  without  the  “dozen  or  more”  fire  police 
that  show  up  for  duty  every  time  this  town  could  be  thrown  into  chaos. 
Boro  government  should  begin  a program  to  ensure  the  contamination  of 
volunteer  fire  departments  and  fire  police  within  this  community,  rather 
than  to  “cut”  the  service.  If  we  ever  get  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  pay 
for  this  service,  we  will  get  a lot  less  of  it  at  a much  higher  cost. 
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One  idea  to  further  this  cause  would  be  to  establish  a volunteer 
“recognition  day”  at  Boro  expense.  The  event  could  be  held  at  Gladfelters 
with  speakers,  a band,  and  recognition  for  all  of  those  who  serve.  A family- 
style  picnic  could  fill  up  the  day  with  fireworks  to  top  off  the  event.  At  the 
same  time,  business  and  industry,  churches,  hospitals,  etc.,  could  be 
encouraged  to  give  financial  support.  You  just  can’t  have  any  idea  about 
how  difficult  it  is  to  give  a couple  of  hundred  volunteer  hours  to  the 
“purpose”  of  your  organization,  and  then  have  to  go  around  and  give 
another  hundred  hours  to  support  it. 

Looking  back  to  the  past,  and  perhaps  to  the  “lighter”  side,  we  see  that 
things  were  not  near  as  “hectic”  as  they  are  today.  I can  remember  two 
splendid  policemen  from  my  childhood  when  they  didn’t  even  have  a 
police  car.  Old  Jakie  Buck  must  have  worked  as  a policeman  clear  up  into 
his  seventies.  Poor  Old  Jake  had  bunions,  and  they  sometimes  caused  him 
to  “waddle”  as  he  walked.  He  was  a dear  old  man  who  loved  kids.  My 
sister  “Else”  told  me  that  kids  used  to  put  snow  balls  into  his  pockets.  They 
wore  long  black  coats  with  large,  low  pockets  then  and  I suppose  it  could 
have  been  done.  In  his  last  years,  poor  Old  Jake  couldn  t catch  a cold,  let 
alone  a criminal.  It  was  a good  thing  there  weren’t  many  criminals  around 
then.  Mom  used  to  say  the  only  time  you  saw  criminals  was  when  the 
carnival  came  to  town.  Everybody  loved  Old  Jake,  though,  and  he  worked 
as  a cop  right  up  until  the  end.  Jake  and  the  Mrs.  had  a very  nice  family, 
too.  They  were  all  dedicated  Shawnees. 

Another  “colorful  cop  of  the  era”  was  Big  Joe  Smith.  Joe  was  an  icon 
in  uniform.  He  had  learned  how  to  roll  his  night  stick  off  of  a long  sling, 
and  he  did  it  continuously  while  walking  his  beat.  I doubt  if  he  ever  used 
the  stick  for  any  other  purpose.  And,  I don’t  remember  ever  seeing  him 
pack  a gun.  Joe  didn’t  have  a car  then  either,  and  if  an  emergency  arose, 
the  “cops”  either  had  to  run  to  the  scene  or  be  picked  up  by  someone  going 
their  way.  You  can’t  imagine  that,  can  you?  Big  Joe  Smith  of  the  thirties 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  current  Sargent  Joe  Smith. 

A little  later,  “Tip”  Dietz  joined  the  force.  Tip  lived  with  the  Scholl 
family  on  South  4th,  and  we  got  to  see  “Our  Hero”  every  day.  Tip  had  a 
36  Chevy  two-door  and  he  used  it  on  the  beat.  Tip  was  a “tough”  cop  and 
I believe  he  could  handle  anybody.  No  one  wanted  to  fool  around  with  him. 
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“Carsty”  Thomas  was  Chief  during  those  years  and  he,  too,  was  a good 
policeman.  Only  trouble  was,  Carsty  was  short  and  fat  or  about  as  tall  as 
he  was  wide. 

There  was  no  formal  training  for  policemen  then.  You  went  to  work 
right  off  the  street  and  were  trained  by  the  “old  timers”  on  the  job.  The  law 
enforcement  arm  of  the  Columbia  Boro  has  achieved  a very  fine  record 
over  the  years.  There  are  very  few  crimes  in  the  Columbia  Ledger  that  have 
gone  unsolved. 

There  were  many  of  the  old  time  cops  that  I really  admired.  Some  of 
the  names  that  come  to  mind  are  “Spider”  Keller,  Bart  Weisser,  Frank 
Newcomer,  Cleon  Hillar,  “Little”  and  “big”  Bill  Myers,  and  “Part- 
Timers”  Bill  Englert,  and  Buckie  Yohe 

Columbia’s  fire  companies  date  way  back  into  the  eighteen  eighties 
and  all  of  them  have  seen  the  thick  and  the  thin  of  it.  There  were  periods 
during  this  long  span  of  time  when  some  citizens  considered  “hanging  out 
at  the  fire  house”  a very  wasteful  thing  for  young  men  to  do.  This  judgment 
was  a terrible  mistake,  one  which  we  will  only  fully  realize  when  the  time 
comes  that  young  men  no  longer  choose  to  “hang  out  at  the  fire  house.” 

To  begin  with,  today’s  firehouse  is  generally  a very  busy  place!  Can 
you  imagine  paying  for  a quarter  of  a million  dollar  fire  truck — one  Bingo 
game  at  a time?  I seem  to  have  a cash  register  in  my  head  and  every  time 
I see  the  Columbia  fire  departments  passing  by  in  a parade,  I start  to  add 
up  the  cost  of  this  marvelous  equipment.  The  fifteen  or  so  mobile  units, 
plus  the  hose  and  auxilliary  equipment,  plus  the  station  property  must  at 
least  be  close  to  7 or  8 million  dollars.  Again,  this  is  no  small  achievement 
for  a Boro  the  size  of  Columbia. 

In  determining  whether  a fire  company  should  or  should  not  exist, 
anyone  who  is  set  on  making  that  determination  should  be  reminded  that 
all  of  Columbia’s  fire  companies  are  neighborhood  projects  as  well  as 
firefighting  organizations  and  as  such  have  a right  to  exist — indeed  should 
exist  beyond  the  scope  of  controlling  fire  and  other  hazards.  In  addition 
to  this,  if  Columbia  Boro,  for  the  size  of  it,  only  had  one  or  two  fire  stations, 
those  two  stations  would  be  literally  run  to  death.  If  a station  can  come  up 
with  the  necessary  volunteers  to  run  that  station,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  exist. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  one  of  the  five  fire  companies 
for  bravery,  initiative,  or  operating  excellence  as  a fire  fighting  company. 
The  Susquehanna  No.  4,  more  affectionately  known  as  the  “Hambones” 
apparently  take  first  prize  for  the  “Midas  Touch.”  The  main  ingredients 
for  this,  of  course,  is  “vision”  and  people.  Everything  these  people  touch 
seems  to  turn  “green.”  George  Mann,  deceased,  served  over  50  years  as 
the  company  Secretary.  A1  Schmidt  is  heading  for  a similar  tenure  as 
company  Treasurer.  A very  large  and  hard  working  auxiliary  also 
contributes  immensely  to  the  success  of  that  fire  station.  As  a result  of  their 
continued  financial  success,  the  “bones”  were  first  in  securing  sophisti- 
cated and  advanced  rescue  equipment.  The  “bones”  also  organized  a very 
effective  hazardous  materials  team.  This  team  had  to  be  abandoned, 
because  it  was  the  largest  and  best  in  the  county  and  as  such  was  seriously 
taken  advantage  of. 

The  Reese  boys,  Henry  and  Charlie,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
advancement  and  the  “duty”  side  of  the  company,  as  was  “Doc”  Nau  in 
earlier  years.  All  of  the  above  goes  on  endlessly  at  the  other  stations,  but 
perhaps  on  a smaller  scale.  Two  of  the  company’s  “broke  ranks”  with 
tradition  and  relocated  to  other  areas.  The  Columbia  No.  1 company 
simply  outgrew  their  quarters  and  moved  to  a new  location  on  South  Front 
Street.  Rollin  Morse  did  a masterful  job  in  facilitating  this  move.  The 
Elmer  Stover  family  are  long-time  individuals  feeding  success  to  this 
company. 

The  “Viggies”  moved  uptown  about  25  years  ago,  believing  that 
uptown  deserved  more  immediate  protection.  The  only  time  “uptown” 
ever  had  a fire  company  was  when  Columbia  No.  1 was  in  the  magnificent 
fire  station  located  on  Locust  above  Sixth.  The  Viggies  “burned  out”  some 
10  years  ago  and  decided  to  rebuild,  including  a very  handsome  and 
functional  side  building  with  social  hall  and  squad  rooms.  Jim  Chiocoppi 
is  the  master  director  up  there,  giving  daily  fatherly  direction  to  the 
younger  folks  who  sustain  the  company.  When  the  Viggies  burned  out,  it 
was  almost  the  end  of  the  fine  old  organization.  But  through  vision,  hard 
work,  and  leadership  as  displayed  by  Jim,  the  company  rose  back  up  to  the 
status  of  being  one  of  the  finest  fire  stations  in  the  area. 

The  Shawnees  were  somewhat  fortunate  for  having  space  for  expan- 
sion, thus  allowing  the  addition  of  an  additional  truck  bay.  The  Shawnees 
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had  always  owned  an  excellent  “Seagrave”  pumper  and  the  new  bay 
provided  space  for  a much  needed  ladder  truck.  The  first  ladder  truck  was 
a “rebuilt  job”  from  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department.  It  was  a 
handsome  piece  of  mahogany,  but  worn  kind  of  thin  on  the  streets  of  New 
York.  A new  paintjob  only  hid  the  poor  operating  condition.  Vowing  not 
to  commit  the  same  error,  the  Shawnees  purchased  a brand  new,  compact 
ladder  truck.  It  cost  about  a quarter  million  and  is  one  of  the  finest  I have 
seen  anywhere. 

I remember  the  old  fire  truck  the  Shawnees  had  when  I joined  the 
company  in  1946.  It  was  purchased  around  1929  and  the  design  of  the 
thing  was  so  outdated  that  the  rear  wheels  were  driven  with  chain  drives. 
The  pumps  worked  good,  though,  and  pumping  water  is  what  a fire  engine 
is  all  about.  The  Shawnees  have  had  some  rough  times,  too,  but  I have 
never  seen  people  so  resilient  as  the  folks  who  run  these  fire  stations.  The 
condition  of  their  property  and  equipment  is  forever  impeccable ! 

In  earlier  years,  the  Astons,  the  Bucks,  the  Sauers,  the  Kiscadens,  the 
Schlothauers,  etc.,  were  the  backbone  and  leadership  of  the  Shawnees.  I 
don’t  know  who  is  over  there  doing  the  hard  work  today,  but  whoever  you 
are,  God  Bless  You  and  thank  you  much. 

The  Keystone  Fire  Company  on  North  4th  off  of  Locust  has  existed 
as  kind  of  a specialty  fire  company  over  the  years.  In  earlier  times,  they 
had  what  was  known  as  a chemical  truck.  The  truck  was  used  to  knock 
down  a fire  in  the  early  stages  without  inflicting  a lot  of  water  damage.  The 
truck  carried  a 500  gallon  tank  which  provided  the  chemicals  through  a 
pump  and  a 1 1/2"  rubber  hose.  It  was  most  beneficial  to  have  the  chemical 
truck  arrive  at  the  fire  before  the  heavier  engines. 

The  hook  and  ladder  truck  was  also  a museum  piece.  It  was  so  long 
that  the  rear  end  had  to  be  steered  separate  from  front  end.  You  have 
probably  seen  one  of  these  in  an  old  Abbott  and  Costello  movie.  The 
“ladder”  did  a super  job  at  the  opera  house  fire,  even  though  it  didn’ t reach 
to  the  top.  It  was,  I believe,  its’  swan  song.  The  old  trucks  over  the  years 
have  been  replaced  with  similar  trucks,  utilizing  small  diameter  rubber 
hoses  which  payed  off  of  a reel. 

The  building  at  Keystone’ s is  also  a magnificent  structure.  It  has  huge 
meeting  rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  which  were  also  used  over 
the  years  for  many,  many  civic  events.  The  face  of  the  building  requires 
a good  look.  It’s  a class  “fire  house”  front. 
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A very  interesting  and  frightening  thing  happened  at  the  Keystone  in 
the  late  forties.  The  engine  room,  or  ground  floor,  was  supported  by  large 
14"x  14"  wooden  beams.  At  some  point  in  time,  termites  had  entered  these 
beams.  As  you  may  know,  termites  never  go  to  daylight.  So,  the  little 
demons  must  have  had  an  undetected  feast  for  years  and  years  on  end. 
They  had  almost  completely  destroyed  the  entire  insides  of  the  wooden 
beams.  Only  a miracle  prevented  the  collapse  of  that  floor  into  the 
basement.  When  they  finally  broke  through  the  sides  and  were  detected, 
Russ  Kauffman,  the  contractor,  was  called  in  to  make  the  repair.  I worked 
for  Russ  at  the  time  and  got  a first  hand  look  at  the  damage.  It  was 
frightening!  The  firemen  had  already  removed  the  trucks.  Now  it  was  our 
job  to  shore  up  the  floor,  pull  out  the  damaged  wooden  beams  and  replace 
them  with  steel  beams.  The  wood  beams  were  so  “eaten  away”  that  in 
some  spots,  less  than  a half-inch  remained  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
beam.  “Only  a miracle!” 

For  years,  the  Wasche  brothers  were  Mr.  Keystones.  They  lived  just 
around  the  corner  on  Walnut  and  when  the  fire  whistle  blew,  they  took  a 
short  cut  through  the  post  office  yard.  Later,  the  Broome  brothers,  which 
were  nephews  of  the  Wasche  boys,  continued  to  provide  skilled  leadership 
at  the  Keystone. 

The  huge,  oversized  building,  which  is  seldom  used  anymore,  is 
becoming  a liability  from  a maintenance  point  of  view.  I often  considered 
if  a deal  could  be  worked  out  with  Lucas  Mfg.  Co.  so  they  could  use  the 
space  for  offices  and  manufacturing  or  storage,  and  the  “Keystone”  could 
relocate  to  a smaller  garage-type  building.  I wish  this  could  happen.  It 
would  lift  a burden  off  of  the  Keystone  membership. 

Firefighting  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  over  the  past  20  years. 
Larry  Smith  has  given  invaluable  service  to  the  Boro  involving  Plectron 
Radio  and  other  sophisticated  communication  and  alarm  systems.  Hand- 
held radios,  lighting  equipment,  protective  clothing,  firefighting  tech- 
niques, and  advanced  instruction  have  all  eased  the  burden  of  controlling 
fire.  But  there’s  more!  There  were  times,  I suppose,  when  our  forefathers 
needed  to  be  looked  on  as  nerds.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  times. 
Their  philosophy  on  fire  was  to  have  every  possible  means  ready  to  control 
it  “after”  it  started  with  very  little  effort  directed  to  the  prevention  of  it. 

Columbia  had  some  really  mean  fires  on  the  record  books.  The  worst 
one  perhaps  was  the  Pipe  Mill  located  at  the  present  R&S  Mfg.  Co.  site. 
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Very  little  information  or  memory  remains.  Then  came  a whole  series  of 
town  fires.  Herr’s  Hardware  at  Third  and  Walnut,  the  Alto  Theatre,  the 
Reading  Railroad  Freight  Station,  the  Town  hall,  the  Cherry  Street  School, 
the  Garment  Factory  above  Sixth  on  Locust,  the  Roach  Boat  Yard,  and 
several  multi-dwelling  fires  over  the  next  several  years.  At  the  Alto 
Theatre  fire,  several  firemen  were  reported  to  be  trapped  on  the  roof  and 
shimmied  down  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  on  fire  hoses. 

The  bowling  alley  on  the  edge  of  town  was  also  a spectacular  blaze. 
Grinnell  has  had  many  calls  as  a result  of  “run  outs”  at  the  electric  furnaces. 
Fire  control  at  automobile  wrecks,  as  well  as  rescue  activities  performed 
by  firemen  make  up  a large  part  of  current  alarms. 

Occasionally,  there  is  a little  fun  injected  into  the  life  of  a fireman. 
Such  a period  existed  after  World  War  II.  The  fire  companies  were  loaded 
with  veterans.  They  were  super  active  in  buying  new  fire  trucks  and  a new 
fire  truck  always  meant  a parade.  The  veterans  were  “ace”  at  marching  so 
the  marching  clubs  were  formed.  They  were  extremely  popular  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  For  about  5 years  running,  there  was  a fireman’s  parade 
every  Saturday  from  mid-May  to  September.  The  Reading  area  was  super 
active  with  parades,  and  we  loved  to  go  there. 

Columbia  firemen  were  treated  royally  in  Berks  County.  Every 
Saturday,  we  would  all  get  on  the  bus.  It  cost  about  two  dollars  for  the  bus, 
which  usually  included  two  garbage  cans  full  of  cold  beer.  We  always  used 
four  buses  including  the  band,  and  the  ladies  auxiliary.  This  was  at  the 
Shawnees,  where  I was  a member  at  the  time. 

The  Hambones  ran  a similar  program  and  the  competition  between 
these  two  hometown  companies  was  fierce.  After  the  winner  was  an- 
nounced, though,  whether  it  was  either  the  Shawnees  or  the  Hambones,  the 
hometown  boys  came  back  together  again.  The  Shawnees  did,  however, 
enjoy  the  longest  winning  streak,  including  several  state  championships. 

These  parades  were  shear  fun.  When  you  went  to  these  “other  towns”, 
if  your  team  was  from  Columbia,  you  were  treated  like  a “king.”  I 
remember  some  towns  had  a truckload  of  “half  barrels”  and  hog  troughs 
full  of  bottle  beer.  I ate  my  first  submarine  sandwich  at  a fireman’s  parade 
in  “Dutch  Country.”  It  was  made  of  fresh  veggies  and  meats  and  I have 
never  stopped  eating  subs  since. 
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Singing  “Barber  Shop”  and  drinking  beer  in  a strange  hotel  in  a 
fireman’s  uniform  was  sheer  delight.  Many  of  the  firemen  never  made  it 
home  until  Sunday  afternoon.  I will  never  forget  the  care  and  concern 
displayed  by  the  older  members  of  the  club  for  the  younger  guys.  There 
was  no  peer  gap  back  then,  just  a lot  of  love  and  respect. 

I have  a wide  angle  photograph  of  the  Shawnee’ s taken  on  the  campus 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  in  1947,  directly  after  we  won  the  state  champi- 
onship in  Lancaster.  It  was  a sad  thing  to  realize  that  out  of  102,  59  had 
passed  away.  This  was  truly  an  attractive  marching  unit.  Some  of  the  men 
were  so  tall  and  large.  At  the  time,  I was  6’  1 " and  was  seventh  in  line. 
These  were  happy  people  in  happy  times. 

During  the  heyday  of  the  marching  club,  we  built  a social  room  on 
Shawnee  property  to  the  rear  of  the  station.  Bill  Mable  was  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  project  and  Lou  Bittner  and  I were  the  Construction 
Chairmen.  The  three  of  us  each  received  an  Honorary  Life  Membership 
for  the  project.  The  outside  of  the  building  was  plain,  but  the  inside  was 
a rather  nice  clubhouse. 

Eventually,  all  five  Columbia  fire  companies  were  entered  into 
uniformed  parade  competitions.  This,  I believe,  was  another  first  for  any 
town  to  have  five  fire  companies  registered  in  one  parade.  Looking  back 
on  it,  I believe  we  made  an  error.  What  we  should  have  done  was  register 
as  Columbia’s  Fire  Battalion,  and  marched  in  line  instead  of  being 
scattered  throughout  the  parade! 

Policemen,  fire  policemen,  firemen  and  medics  appear  to  be  first 
cousins  in  matters  of  public  safety  and  security.  Within  my  scope  of 
memory,  the  medics  started  out  as  ambulance  drivers.  The  earliest 
ambulance  I can  remember  was  a blue  and  white  Cadillac,  owned  by  the 
Columbia  Hospital.  It  was  housed  in  “Dunie”  Schinzing’ s garage  on  North 
Seventh,  about  a block  and  a half  from  the  hospital.  Bill  Grove  was  the 
driver,  on  occasion  accompanied  by  his  brother  Sam.  When  the  1 963  wing 
was  constructed  at  Columbia  Hospital , a small  garage  was  constructed  into 
the  end  of  that  wing. 

It  wasn’t  long  after  this  that  ambulance  service  was  suspended  by  the 
hospital.  An  ambulance  in  those  days  somewhat  resembled  a “hearse”, 
usually  the  only  difference  being  the  color.  Many  ambulance  rides  in  those 
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days  turned  out  to  be  one  way  trips.  As  medical  practice  advanced,  it  was 
noted  that  many  stabilization  procedures  could  be  advanced  in  the  ambu- 
lance on  pick-up  and  en  route,  that  the  structure  of  the  vehicle  was  changed 
from  a limousine  configuration  to  a stand-up  type  van  or  truck  body. 

When  the  hospital  discontinued  ambulance  service,  it  was  taken  over 
for  a time  by  the  Columbia  Fire  Police.  Charlie  Smith  was  one  of  several 
drivers  who  logged  many  hours  of  service.  The  fire  police  built  a small 
building  for  ambulance  service  on  South  Second  off  of  Locust,  and  it 
remains  today  as  a meeting  house. 

When  the  Columbia  Ambulance  Association  was  organized,  they 
occupied  the  old  Columbia  No.  1 firehouse  on  Locust  Street.  This  is  when 
Columbia  went  to  the  van-type  of  vehicle.  The  newer  vans  were  so  wide 
that  the  sides  almost  scrapped  the  doorjambs.  There  was,  however,  a nice 
squad  room  on  the  second  floor.  The  ambulance  club  was  so  successful 
in  its  endeavors  that  they  constructed  a new  ambulance  building  on  land 
donated  by  the  Columbia  Hospital.  The  building  has  three  bays  at  the 
present  time,  two  bays  are  for  housing  and  one  is  for  service.  In  a short 
period  of  time,  a third  ambulance  will  occupy  bay  No.  3.  This  will  be  an 
advanced  life  support  unit. 

The  Ambulance  Association,  like  their  cousins  in  police  and  fire 
activities,  are  an  organization  that  provides  rapid,  quality  service.  Their 
headquarters  on  North  7th  is  a classy  institution  with  2nd  floor  squad  and 
training  rooms.  The  ambulance  “business”  has  come  a far  cry  from  the 
time  that  Columbia  Hospital  disbanded  the  service.  Today,  hospitals  are 
fighting  for  ambulance  “Jurisdiction”  so  that  potentially  “expensive  pro- 
cedure” patients  can  be  distributed  directly  to  their  own  emergency  rooms. 
The  current  ambulance  association  is  one  of  Columbia’s  “points  of  light” 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  continue  our  support  so  that  it  remains  so. 
While  dozens  of  Columbians  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  fine 
organization,  two  grand  people  that  I am  familiar  with  are  Tom  and  Sandy 
Mimnall. 

In  industry,  we  align  safety  and  security  with  the  dispensary  and 
medical  benefits  of  employees.  This  appears  at  least  to  be  “commercially 
correct.”  So,  I decided  to  include  the  Columbia  Hospital  in  this  chapter. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  misconceptions  about  the 
Columbia  Hospital.  A few  folks,  probably  more  vociferous  than  others, 
have  chosen  “size”  as  their  judgment  factor,  somehow,  this  type  of 
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judgment  didn’t  fit.  I served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  there  for  several 
years  and  have  been  a patient  there  on  numerous  occasions,  some  of  which 
were  serious  in  nature.  I did  get  a good  “inside”  look. 

To  begin  with,  the  physical  property  is  for  real ! It  is  the  same  brick, 
mortar,  glass,  electric  wire,  equipment,  beds,  kitchen,  as  any  other  hospi- 
tal, and  the  establishment  paid  a lot  of  money  for  it.  The  professional  staff 
listing  is  long  and  impressive,  with  the  same  or  same  kind  of  physicians 
that  you  would  find  on  any  other  hospital  staff. 

The  primary  difference  between  Columbia  and  the  larger  hospitals  is 
their  ability  to  treat  some  types  of  health  disorders  that  remain  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  discovery  and  development.  The  majority  of  hospitals 
don’t  carry  these  capabilities  either,  with  these  procedures  being  reserved 
for  the  University  hospitals  or  the  largest  of  the  large  hospitals.  Columbia 
Hospital  is  a net  employer  of  size  and  content,  and  a large  user  of  local 
goods  and  services. 

I once  knew  an  old  fellow  in  industry  who  liked  to  say  that  if  you  take 
all  of  the  people  out  of  an  organization,  all  you  have  is  a pile  of  “stuff.” 
Here  is  a major  “key”  to  Columbia  Hospital.  Consider  this.  When  you  are 
wheeled  into  the  O.R.  at  Columbia,  and  you  have  folks  like  Dana  Englert, 
Patsy  Siegfred,  and  Lillian  Wittle  waiting  there  to  greet  you,  it  is  a great 
feeling  that  for  the  next  moments  of  darkness  you  will  be  in  good  hands, 
the  hands  of  good  friends.  Then,  when  you  arrive  back  to  your  room  and 
wake  up  to  the  warmth  of  a Betty  Brown,  Inez  Johnson,  Becky  Gantz  or 
Jean  Phelan,  it’s  the  same  feeling  all  over  again. 

And  there’s  more.  For  the  past  20  years  or  more,  Columbia  has 
operated  as  an  accredited  hospital,  something  that  MANY  hospitals  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve. 

Finally,  there’ s longevity.  If  you’ ve  been  around  well  over  1 00  years, 
you  must  have  done  something  right.  Don’t  you  think?  And  then  there’s 
that  old  fashioned  idea  that  it  belongs  to  us,  it  is  our  very  own.  Columbia 
Hospital  is  really  a gem,  situated  in  Columbia,  The  Gem. 
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A final  thought  on  safety  and  security  has  to  do  with  something  that 
took  place  in  my  neighborhood  a long  time  ago.  It  was  a very  hot  day  on 
Saturday  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Some  painters  had  been 
painting  the  inside  of  the  Columbia  Water  Co.’s  tower  at  12th  and 
Lancaster  Avenue.  The  young  son  of  the  owner  had  just  joined  the  work 
crew  and  he  took  off  his  paint  mask  for  a breather.  Instead  of  getting  a 
breather,  he  was  overcome  by  fumes  and  was  nearly  asphyxiated.  The  fire 
sirens  wailed  and  the  fire  trucks  came  and  surrounded  the  tower. 

First  on  the  scene  was  Alvie  Rupp  Senior  who  was  in  his  mid-sixties 
at  the  time.  Old  Alvie  climbed  up  the  tower  with  a double  air  pack  on  his 
back,  a remarkable  fete  for  a man  of  65,  don’ t you  think?  Anyway,  the  kid 
was  given  oxygen,  lifted  down  through  the  stand  pipe  in  a stokes  basket 
and  his  life  was  saved! 

The  point  I’m  making  here  is  this.  Columbia  has  always  been 
advertised  as  a town  “ready  to  pick  a fight.”  This  is  ridiculous.  You  can 
get  a “punch  in  the  nose”  in  any  town.  You  could  even  in  church  if  you  ask 
for  it.  But  r ve  heard  it  dozens  of  times  before — people  saying  that  if  they 
had  to  have  a problem,  better  to  have  it  in  Columbia.  Like  the  kid  rescued 
from  the  water  tower. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  heading  for  this  chapter  may  seem  a bit  odd  to  be  appearing  in  a 
book  of  this  kind.  It  may  seem  more  appropriate  to  appear  at  the  end  of 
some  kind  of  business  report  or  presentation.  But  then,  the  pages  of  this 
story  about  Columbia  set  forth  a huge  number  of  acknowledgements,  facts, 
and  loving  memories  about  the  small  city  by  the  river  which  we  love. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  we  could  feed  all  of  the  information  into  a 
computer  and  draw  off  the  ups  and  downs,  the  causes  and  effects,  the  gains 
versus  the  losses,  the  successes  and  the  failures?  Wouldn’t  it  be  exciting 
to  plot  the  curves  and  lines  to  see  how  one  phase  of  our  life  style  impacted 
the  other?  Did  we  go  forward  or  backward  over  the  past  60  or  so  years,  or 
did  we  work  our  butts  off  just  to  stand  still?  Were  we  a people  content  with 
lives  of  simplicity?  Somewhere  in  this  pile  of  facts,  we  see  that  while  we 
gained  possibly  five  to  six  hundred  new  homes  or  apartments,  our 
population  has  declined  by  2,000.  How  did  this  happen?  Are  we  a Boro 
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or  a bore?  Did  the  permanent  features  like  religion,  education,  and 
government  get  better  or  worse?  Were  we  more  than  we  should  have  been 
or  less  than  we  thought  we  were?  Did  we  avoid  becoming  more  just  to 
remain  as  we  were? 

Several  years  ago,  a reporter  from  another  place  described  Columbia 
as  a “gray  town.”  Many  of  us  became  furious  about  this  report.  Would  it 
have  been  better  to  seek  out  and  eliminate  the  gray?  Perhaps  all  of  this  will 
remain  a mystery.  But  one  thing  is  for  sure.  Long  before  we  ever  had  a 
chance  to  design  it,  Columbia’s  destiny  was  sealed  in  its  own  geography. 
The  river  and  the  hills,  although  awesomely  beautiful,  were  really  nothing 
but  permanent  fences,  whose  only  gates  were  highways  leading  to  some- 
one else’s  town.  With  the  world  the  way  it  is  today,  perhaps  these  fences 
were  blessings  in  disguise — keeping  us  small,  friendly  and  warm  and  safe. 

Looking  back  to  yesterday,  we  can  take  great  strength  from  our 
heritage,  even  though  a large  part  of  it  is  gone.  Tomorrow  may  be  tough 
sailing  without  the  iron  and  dedicated  people  of  yesterday.  Some  scribes 
have  said  that  World  War  II  could  not  have  been  carried  out  by  people  of 
any  other  age.  But  we  cannot  relegate  ourselves  to  a second  class  status, 
as  other  towns  who  suffered  the  impact  of  “progress”  have  done.  You  can’ t 
entice  new  ventures  into  a place  that  is  second  class.  This  could  make  a 
very  deep  hole  to  climb  out  of.  We  must  be  brave  and  diligent,  and  stay 
on  top.  We  must  gamble  a little  on  tomorrow,  for  it  always  comes. 

Planning,  passion,  and  perseverance  is  what  it  takes  in  a small  town, 
where  you  are  usually  on  your  own. 
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